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PREFACE. 





Since we last addressed our readers, we do not know that, 
among the various branches of literature, any work has appeared 
that calls for an extraordinary mention of its excellence in this 
place ; nor are we aware that in that portion of our Magazine 
which we appropriate to the illustration of antiquity, we can point 
out any very remarkable addition to our previous acquisitions. 
The stream of knowledge, though occasionally pushed forward by 
an impetuous and successful effort, generally glides along in a 
silent and steady current. Every day that passes gives opportu- 


‘nities of new observations, some temporary, and perhaps trivial, 


others more important and permanently useful. To separate 
these with exactness, and to record them with diligence and 
fidelity, is the office of those who, like ourselves, form a coliec- 
tion of the periodical accessions of knowledge for the public use ; 
as an example, we may mention that our notice of the sale at 
Strawberry Hill has been just concluded, on which we have 
bestowed an unusual degree of attention, and the account of 
which we have extended through many successive numbers. But 
the extraordinary curiosity of the collection fully justified a very 
accurate examination of its contents, for there scarcely existed a 
branch of art recommended by its elegance of form, or ingenuity 
of fabrication, of which it did not possess specimens at once 
beautiful and rare. At the same time, while we admired what 
was valuable and authentic, we felt it equally our duty to mention 
some historical errors we had detected, in the account given by 
the owner of his possessions, and some critical decisions which 
we were not willing to admit. In all researches into antiquity 
some explanations will be contradicted, and some conjectures 


will be doubtful ; but, considering the variety of objects of art in - 


this celebrated collection, and even of the classes under which 
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they are ranged, we trust that we have given our account with all 


reasonable exactness. There is an advantage in the dispersion of © 


large collections, which arises from the wider knowledge obtained 
of their contents, while a correspondent disadvantage is to be 
found in the increased difficulty of knowing where rare and valu- 
able articles are deposited, when it is necessary to consult them 
for information. This inconvenience we have attempted partly to 
obviate by mentioning the names of the purchasers, and the col- 
lections, public or private, into which they have been removed; 
so that our researches may prove of permanent utility, and be an 
advantageous guide to future inquirers. 
Dec. 31, 1842. S. Ursan. 
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Cyrpwe tt says, ‘ Iam examining Sir 
Walter Scott’s Letters on Witchraft,”’ 
with a view to some supplementary com- 
munications to your pages, but find that 
work deficient in dates, &c. What is the 
date of Hutchison on Witchcraft? Who 
was he? When did the cases of Dugdale, 
the Surrey impostor, and of Jane Wenham 
of Walkerne, occur? Was Mr. Gaul, who 
wrote against Hopkins the Witchfinder, 
the person who was engaged in contro- 
versy with Jeremy Taylor, and who is 
spoken of as the author of the works in 
the Retrospective Review? Sir W. says 
that a case which occurred at Tring in 
1751, caused the enactment abolishing 
such prosecutions in 9 George II. in 
which statement there is some mistake, as 
the dates do not agree. He says that the 
Irish statute still exists, but your corres- 
pondent J. R. (April, p. 374) intimates 
that it does not. Who was Webster, a 
clerical writer on witchcraft in 1677? On 
which side did he write? 

In reference to the letter of J. A. R. 
in May, p. 488, W. R. remarks :— 
‘¢ Eagles of brass appear to have been 
very anciently used in churches as lecterns 
in the choirs, from whence the Epistle and 
Gospel were sung and certain services of 
the dead read from the Martyrology and 
Necrology. The attribute of St. John the 
Evangelist was an eagle. Sometimes a 
brass eagle with expanded wings, was sus- 
pended over the lectern.—According to 
the MS. Annals of Coventry, and the 
churchwardens’ accounts, William Boto- 
ner, who was Mayor in 1358, gave in that 
year an eagle of brass to St. Michael’s 
church, and which it appears stood in the 
centre of the aisle of the little choir. The 
Parliament published an ordinance in 
1645, for the removal of organs and super- 
stitious ornaments in churches; and ac- 
cordingly the Puritans sold this eagle, 
which weighed 392 pounds, at the rate of 
five pence per pound. The money was 
ordered to be expended in repairing the 
leads and battlements. The brass eagle 
still existing in Trinity Church, in the 
same city, is of considerable antiquity, 
and in the reign of Elizabeth is stated to 
have been in the choir. During the as- 
cendancy of the Puritans it was removed 
into the vestry. In 1654, it was deter- 
mined that the. eagle should be sold to 
Abraham Watts, bell-founder of Leicester, 
but it was not sold: and it may be pre- 
sumed that at the Restoration, the eagle 
was removed to its present situation at 


the clerk’s desk in the body of the church. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Similar occurrences probably took place 
in other churches at the same periods in 
large towns.’ 

W. H. C. thanks T. Q. for the answer 
he has given to his inquiry if any work 
was published abroad, giving a full ac- 
count of the life of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, and would be very much 
obliged if T. Q. would point out where 
W. H.C. could obtain the name of the 
author, publisher and date of the work he 
mentions. Another Correspondent in- 
forms us that he believes M. de Sévelinges 
to be the author. 

There is an error in the obituary of 
the Misses Noyes (June, p. 671) that they 
were the last of thename of their family. 
They were the last of the name of their 
branch; but the male heir and represen- 
tative of the family exists in Thomas Her- 
bert Noyes, esq. of Sussex, whose grand- 
father, William, one of the six clerks in 
Chancery, was grandson and heir of Peter 
Noyes, esq. who entered his pedigree in 
the visitation of Berkshire, made by the 
Heralds in 1664. William Noyes, esq. 
married Martha, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Herbert, esq the representative 
of the ancient family of Herberts of Stret- 
ton, in Warwickshire, and of Horspeth, in 
Oxfordshire, settled at Berkhamstead St. 
Peter’s, in Hertfordshire. The present 
Mr. Thomas Herbert Noyes has a family. 

In our last Magazine, in p. 642, under 
the head of Cambridge University, are 
two slight mistakes. For 2000 pamphlets, 
stated as presented to Trinity College 
by Archdeacon Wrangham, we may read 
between 9 and 10,000, bound in about 1000 
volumes ; and with St. John’s College the 
Archdeacon never was connected. He 
came to Magdalene college in Oct. 1786 ; 
in October of the following year removed 
to Trinity Hall; and finally, having been 
refused the tutorship there, on account of 
his political opinions, although he had 
obtained several University prizes, he 
migrated, previously to taking his M.A. 
degree, to Trinity college, the present 
recipient of his handsome benefaction, 


ERRATA. 


Vol. XVII. p. 438, line 12, Mrs. Tra- 
herne died in 1796, not 1791. 

P. 479, line 11 of note, for fess, read 
pale. 

P. 536, line 6 from foot, for Birinus, 
read AXgilbert. 

P. 607, line 15, for evil, read veil. 

P. 613, line 13, for Chabont, read 
Chabot. 
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Journal of a Tour in Greece and the Ionian Islands. By W. Mure, 
of Caldwell. 2 vols. 1842. 


ALTHOUGH every European country has been of late years so tra- 
versed, examined, and reported by successive travellers, as to offer little 
prospect of much novelty of remark, or much accession to our previous 
stock of knowledge ; yet circumstances may arise, whether from changes 
in the political or social state of a nation, or from other causes, which 
may form a partial exception, disclosing subjects of curiosity that 
had lain obscured or concealed, opening new and interesting views, and 
presenting the same people under their altered situation, and from a 
point of view previously unobserved. The truth of this observation may 
be successfully applied to the celebrated country of which Mr. Mure has 
given so pleasing an account in the volumes before us. For the last two 
centuries, at least, Greece had been altogether stationary : no progressive 
changes in its institutions—no fresh development of its resources—no dis- 
coveries of science, or improvements in art, awoke the curiosity, or 
tempted the enterprising traveller to its shores; a mutilated statue, a 
manuscript, or a coin, was all that could be expected to reward the scholar 
or the antiquary ; while to the general traveller, as our author remarks, a 
tour in Greece was in fact a tour in Turkey. 


‘¢ The mountains, the rivers, seas, and 
ancient monuments, were those of ancient 
Hellas ; but all the more prominent fea- 
tures of human life and action were foreign 
to her soil, Such a work, therefore, partook 
perhaps more of an Oriental than of either 
a European or a classical character. The 
author transplanted us into a world of 
mosques and harems—of pashas and agas 
—of firmans, and tatars, and janissaries : 
the actual Greek population—the real chil- 
dren of the soil—had but little part in the 
matter. This long familiar picture of 
Oriental life is now effaced: the Turk, 
with all the appendages of Moslemism, 
has been swept off the land, and the Greek 
reinstated in its exclusive possession; the 
titles above cited from the court calendar 
of Constantinople have been supplanted by 
the more classic sounding appellations of 


nomfrches and démarches—strategos and 
chiliarchos. The old Greek population, 
on entering on their new career of inde- 
pendence, have assumed, in many respects, 
a new and improved character: many fa- 
vourable traits, which had lain smothered 
under the Turkish oppression, have been 
brought to light, and the natural talent of 
the race, universally acknowledged to be 
great, although, perhaps, little favoured 
by circumstances, will, it is to be hoped, 
daily obtain a wider and more beneficial 
field for its display; while the anomalous 
features which the sudden transition from 
bondage to independence could not fail to 
stamp on the character and habits of a 
lively people, render the study of both re. 
plete with amusement as well as instruc. 
tion.” 


The tour which Mr. Mure has described in these volumes was judicious 





in its outline, having taken in all the objects of prominent curiosity, 
whether in the northern parts of Greece or in the Morea; while in the 
Ionian islands his chief atteution was devoted to Ithaca, which, he justly 
says, possesses, both in its classical recollections, and its present social 
condition, strong claims on the attention of the traveller. His journey was 
rapidly, but not negligently performed : his attention seemed always awake, 
while his classical knowledge ard general information enabled him to throw 
light on many points which would have escaped a less instructed traveller ; 
forming those interesting comparisons between the customs of ancient and 
modern days which we shall in some instances present to our readers’ 
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notice, and show what a pleasing and useful commentary may be written 
on the Homeric text in the hut of an Argolic shepherd, or on the banks of 
an Arcadian stream. Every rock and every river is still haunted by the 
shadows of the dead. The Jupiter of Phidias has indeed deserted his 
ruined temple ; the oaks of Dodona, and the rocks of Delphi, have long 
been silent; and even the beautiful plane trees which hung over the crystal 
waters of the Ilissus, and the shrine of the nymphs, and the altar crowned 
with flowers, have alike vanished away. Hardly even have the ruins of art 
been spared to us by time ; but the more enduring forms of nature still 
remain in their own varied beauty, uninjured and unchanged: there is 
still the same transparent purity of the atmosphere ; overhead still hangs 
that skyey vault of intenser blue, through which the planets are gliding 
as of old in their refulgent cars ; below are seen the same luminous flash- 
ings of the phosphor sea. The “old poetic mountains” still uplift their 
tall and graceful forms. There is the same splendour of the curving bays, 
the soft and undulating shores, the rocky coasts, the islands—the same 
dark tint of the olive woods, and the gardens glittering with their golden 
fruit.* The wild Ionian zephyr still waves his tepid wings; and all 
the elements are harmonized and glowing with that richness of colour 
which nature, in her most smiling hour, so profusely blends. Nor has 
map himself entirely Jost the noble lineaments of his ancient race: 
the civilization of centuries long passed still remains; the blood of 
Cecrops and Lycurgus has been transmitted down from age to age: still 
may be seen many a manly form which speaks of the old heroic race whose 
memory and whose name are now on the Sigean plain ; and manya bosom 
of swelling grace, and eye of darkening lustre, still exist, to remind the 
stranger that those transcendent forms of beauty have not yet faded away 
which subdued every heart, and whose blandishments neither the ferocity 
of the warrior nor the temperance of the sage were able to resist. 





“¢ T cannot describe (says a former tra- 
veller) the sensations which I experienced 
on approaching the classicshores of Greece. 
My mind was agitated with the delights of 
the present and the recollections of the 
past. The land which had been familiar 
to my ideas from early impressions seemed 
as if by enchantment thrown before my 
eyes. I beheld the native soil of the great 
men whom I had so often admired—of the 
poets, historians, and orators, whose works 


I had perused with delight, and to whom 
Europe has been indebted for so much of 
her high sentiment and her intellectual 
cultivation. I gazed upon the region 
which had produced so many artists of 
unrivalled excellence, whose works are 
still admired as the models of perfection, 
and the standards of taste. All these 
ideas crowding into the mind made a deep 
impression, and fixed me for some time in 
a contemplative but pleasurable reverie.”’ 


Under these just impressions let us now join our author in part of his 


excursion. 


I. 64. We first disembark with our author in Ithaca, who arrived there 
in a swift ship, like Ulysses—éy 1c 007—the government steamer. 


‘¢ The first part of this island which I 
visited, in commencing my own survey of 
its interior, was the district of Amarathia, 
assigned by Gell as the site of the swine- 
herd’s establishment. Amarathia is a 
small hamlet of straggling cottages, spread 
over a piece of table-land on the summit 
of a cliff, laid down by the same traveller 
as the rock of Korax, at the foot of which 
springs the fountain bearing the classic 


name of Arethusa. The group of objects 
lies towards the southern extremity of the 
island, about five miles distant from Va- 
thy’. A good road, the work of the 
British government, leads up the valley, 
extending behind the town and port, nearly 
to the hamlet. The valley is bounded on 
the right by Mount Stefano, or Meravugli 
—the Neius of Homer, according to Gell ; 
and the loftiest summit of the island, with 





* See Heeren’s Sketch of the Political State of Ancient Greece, Introduction. 
t See Dodwell’s Travels in Greece, vol. i, p. 78. 
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the exception of Anoi, the Neriton of the 
poet. The open arable land, of which 
there is for Ithaca considerable extent, 
just behind the town, gradually contracts 
as we ascend, until lost in the rocky de- 
clivities that close in on both sides. Just 
where the blending of the fertile and bar- 
ren soil takes place, the industrious pea- 
santry are busy in extending the frontiers 
of the cultivated region, by extirpating 
rocks, gathering loose stones, and building 
up terraces, on which the good soil is ac- 
cumulated, and planted with vines and 
olives. This is an operation common 
throughout Greece and Italy, and, indeed, 
in all other rugged districts, where a fine 
climate and a favourable exposure render 
the value of the land obtained more than 
an equivalent for the price of its redemp- 
tion. It assumed, however, a more espe- 
cial interest in the present case from hav- 
ing been so pointedly noticed by the suitor 
Eurymachus in one of the indirect ha- 
rangues addressed by him to Ulysses, 
in the disguise of a mendicant, when ban- 
tering the hero, as a sturdy beggar and 
a lazy vagabond, he telis him that, were 
he willing to work, he would provide him 
plenty of profitable employment. 


‘ Friend, if to labour thou wouldst turn thy 


hand, 
Upon the outskiris* of my own best land, 
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A fair day’s wages thou mightst earn with 
ease 

In gathering stones and planting goodly 
trees.”? Od. xviii. 257. 


At a distance of about four miles from the 
port, we struck off to the left, towards the 
fountain, along rocky steeps overhanging 
the sea. Some of our party carried guns, 
and found in the brushwood several coveys 
of the red-legged partridge, a bird which 
abounds in the island. Hares are also 
plentiful, and Captain W. informed me, 
that during the winter his larder was well 
stocked with presents of this animal from 
his insular acquaintances. Hence Pliny 
has been taken to task by Gell for saying 
that hares imported into Ithaca die (le- 
pores illati moriuntur), as if the author 
had meant to assert that the animal could 
not live in that island. Little weight can 
in many instances be attached to these la- 
conic notions of the Roman natural his- 
torian, especially when referring to the 
unusual or marvellous properties of the 
objects he describes. The terms of his text, 
however, in the present instance, if taken 
by the letter, do not imply that there were 
no native hares in Ithaca, but merely that 
such as were imported from abroad would 
not thrive there. The truth of the fact 
would not be very easy to put to a fair 
test.” ¢ 


We will now take another instance (vol. i. p. 98) on a subject regarding 
which every traveller in Greece has vented his complaints, and Dr, 
Chandler not less loudly than the rest. 


‘¢ Among the numerous points of re- 
semblance with which the classical travel- 
ler cannot fail to be struck, between the 
habits of pastoral and agricultural life as 
still exemplified in Greece, and those 
which formerly prevailed in the same 
country, there is none more calculated to 
arrest his attention than the correspond- 
ence of the shepherds’ encampments, scat- 
tered here and there over the face of the 
less cultivated districts, with the settle- 
ments of the same kind, whose concerns are 
so frequently brought forward in the illus- 
trative imagery of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Accordingly, the passage of Homer to 
which the existing peculiarity above de- 


scribed, i.e. the morning mist, through 
which the shepherd’s eye ‘cannot pene- 
trate further than he can hurl a stone,’ 
(xepuadiov, a large rough stone, Aidos 
xespomAnOns,) affords the most appro- 
priate commentary, is the scene of the 
latter poem, where the hero, disguised as 
a beggar, in approaching the farm of the 
swineherd, is fiercely assaulted by the 
dogs, but delivered by the master of the 
establishment, who pelts them off with 
stones. Pope’s translation, with the ex- 
ception of one or two expressions, here 
conveys, with tolerable fidelity, the spirit 
of the original. 





* ‘ As evidence how little the most esteemed translations are often to be depended 
upon, as representing the spirit of the original, it may be observed that the phrase of 
v. 358, aypéu én’ éoxarijs, which here forms the pith of the allusion, has been en- 
tirely overlooked by both Pope and Cowper in their versions of the passage.” 

+ Hist. Nat. lib. viii. c. 58. Pliny adds, ‘‘ extremis quidem in litoribus ;’’ and Har- 
douin, referring to Aristotle, p. 981, ‘* Mortui, inquit, reperiuntur juxta mare, reversi 
in ¢am partem qua fuerant in insulam importati.”’ 
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* Soon as Ulysses near the enclosure drew, 
With open mouths the fiercer mastiffs* flew, 
Down sate the sage, and cautious to withstand, 
Let fall the offensive truncheon from his hand ; 
Sudden the master runs—aloud he calls, 
And from his hasty hand the leather falls ; 
With showers of stones he drives them far 
away, 
The scatter’d dogs around at distance bay.t 
Od. xiv. 29. 
‘¢ This whole scene, together with many 
others that follow, both as regards the 
character of the establishment and the 
habits of its inmates, corresponds very 
closely to many a one which I myself have 
witnessed in the course of my journey. 
But there is one curious point in the de- 
scription, which more especially demands 
attention. When Ulysses, alarmed at the 
fury of the assault, is said to have ‘sat 
down cunningly, dropping the stick from 
his hand,’ I am, probably, not the only 
reader of the poem who has been puzzled 
to understand the object of this manceuvre 
on the part of the hero.$ I was first led 
to appreciate its full value in the following 
manner. At Argos one evening, at the 
table of General Gordon, then command- 
ing in chief in the Morea, the conversa- 
tion happened to turn, as it frequently 
does, when tourists are in company, on this 
very subject of the number and fierceness 
of the Greek dogs ; when one of the com- 
pany remarked that he knew of a very 
simple expedient for appeasing their fury. 
Happening, on a journey, to miss his 
road, and being overtaken by darkness, 
he sought refuge for the night at a pas- 
toral settlement by the wayside. As he 


approached, the dogs rushed out upon 
him, and the consequences might have 
been serious had he not been rescued by 
an old shepherd, the Eumeus of the 
fold, who sallied forth, and finding that 
the intruder was but a benighted traveller, 
after pelting off his assailants, gave him a 
hospitable reception in his hut. His 
guest made some remark on the watch- 
fulness and zeal of his dogs, and on the 
danger to which he had been exposed on 
their attack. The old man replied that it 
was his own fault for not taking the cus- 
tomary precaution in such an emergency, 
that he ought to have stopt and sate down, 
until some person whom the animals knew 
came to protect him. As this expedient 
was new to the traveller, he made some 
further enquiries, and was assured that if 
any person in such a predicament will 
simply seat himself on the ground, laying 
aside his weapons of defence, the dogs 
will also squat in a circle round him ; that 
as long as he remains quiet they will fol- 
low his example, but as soon as he rises 
and moves forward, they will renew the 
assault. This story, though told without 
the least reference to the Odyssey, with 
which it had not connected itself in the 
mind of the narrator, at once brought 
home to my own, the whole scene at the 
fold of Eumzus with the most vivid re- 
ality. The existence of the custom was 
confirmed by other persons present, from 
their own observation or experience; I 
never, myself, happened to be under the 
—~ of putting its efficacy to the 
est. 


The next passage which we meet with, affording scope for some pleas- 
ing observations of the traveller, is one that we must give in a somewhat 
abridged form, from the sixteenth chapter. 


“On passing a lower ridge of rocks, on 
the face of which are some sepulchral ex- 
cavations, the far-famed cliffs of Delphi 
suddenly appear full in view. It were 
difficult, certainly, to imagine a more 
dazzling prospect than the site of this 
sanctuary even in its present degraded 
state, or a spot better adapted, by its own 
sublimity, to the worship of the sublime 
and mysterious deity to whom it was dedi- 


cated. The day was beautifully calm and 
clear, and the sun in all its meridian 
splendour shone with a brilliancy and 
power worthy of the far blue Heaven from 
which it beamed, and of the grand mass 
of objects illuminated by its:rays. The 
narrow vale of the Pleistus is here bounded 
to the north by a lofty wall of rocks, or 
rather rocky mountains, from the ex- 
tremities of which two lower ridges pro- 





* «* Mastiff is not a good term for a ‘sheep-dog,’ nor is the phrase ‘ showers of 
stones’ very appropriate.” Homer describes the dogs of Laertes, Ojpeoow éoixores, 
like lions. Od. xiv. 20. See, on feeding the sheep-dogs, Homeri Epigr. xliv. 

t This passage has been closely imitated by Theocritus in his description of a pre- 


cisely similar scene. Idyll. xxiv. v. 68. 


¢ Pliny, indeed, (N. H. viii. c. 40.) and Plutarch (de Solert. Animal, xv.) informs 
us “that the fury of a dog is mitigated by a man’s sitting down,” and the sophist 
appends a similar remark to this passage, but with the usual qualification of dagi, 
‘“‘ they say.”’ So that, apart from any appeal to facts or experience, the commentary, 
in each case, seemed to offer little more than a paraphrase of the text. 
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ject across the dell towards the bed of 
the stream. The whole recess may thus 
be likened to the cavea of a great theatre ; 
while the lower but little less rugged 
precipices of Mount Cirphis, bounding 
the river nearly in a straight line on the 
opposite side, may be compared to the 
scene. The great northern barrier of 
rock is cleft towards its centre, from top 
to bottom, into two stupendous cliffs, 
with peaked summits, by a narrow gorge 
running back into the innermost recesses 
of the mountain. These two precipices, 
towering considerably above the rest of 
the range, are nearly perpendicular in 
front, and completely so where their sides 
face each other across the chasm, which, 
being not many yards in breadth, presents 
a dark yawning abyss of the most awful 
description. The bed of this chasm is 
evidently, in rainy weather, that of a 
torrent with a fine cascade, but at present 
itis dry. Perhaps the effect is not di- 
minished by this circumstance, as the 
traveller is then enabled to penetrate into 
its interior recesses, when the deep gloom 
of the vast cavity, lighted up here and 
there by a broken ray of the sun, imparts a 
sublimeandreligious solemnity tothescene. 
At the lower extremity of the dry torrent 
bed, just where it emerges from between 
the cliffs, issue the waters of the Castalian 
spring, oozing, at first, in scarce percep- 
tible streamlets from among the loose 
stones, but swelling into a considerable 
brook within not many yards of their 
first appearance above ground. I sipped 
a mouthful of the water at the fountain 
head. It is, certainly, most delicious to 
the taste ; but I was not more sensible of 
its beneficial influence on my imaginative 
faculties than to many other travellers who 
have complained of its inefficacy. There 
may, however, be some ground-work of 
fact for the ancient popular belief on the 
subject. The surpassing grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery is certainly well cal- 
culated not only to excite the rhyming 
a of the least gifted, but even 
to develope the inspiration of a real poet, 
hitherto, perhaps, unconscious of his 
wers. Traces of the conduits and 
asins that formed the bath of the pytho- 
ness, are still observable above the pool 
now used as a village watering place. The 
building by which it was covered has given 
way to a small Greek chapel, built against 
the face of the rock. The name of ‘ Byron’ 
is scratched, among others, on the wall 
of the interior. The majestic plane tree, 
described by Dodwell as affording an 
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agreeable shade to the pool, has now dis- 
appeared. The course of the Castalian 
brook towards the Pleistus is at the 
eastern extremity of the village. It faces 
a hollow dell, adorned with some pictu- 
resque olive groves. * * No traces of the 
sacred cavern or of the mephitic exhala- 
tions, which inspired the pythoness, are 
anywhere observable. This grand semi- 
circular recess in the mountain faces 
nearly duly south, so as to concentrate 
the full force of the sun during the most 
brilliant part of the day. Hence, doubt- 
less, the name of Phedriades—resplendent 
—by which the cliff that gave the whole 
scene its distinctive character was known 
among the ancients. As forming the 
centre and at the same time the most 
elevated portion of the whole line of pre- 
cipice immediately above the sanctuary, 
they received the rays of the luminary on 
some portion or other of their surface, 
and reflected them on the sacred group of 
objects below, from its first appearance 
above the eastern horizon, until it sunk 
beneath the Peloponnesian mountains, ‘the 
livelong day beneath the sun’s bright 
wing,’ as Euripides expresses it. Hence 
the proverb introduced by Demosthenes 
concerning empty or frivolous discussions, 
‘to dispute about the shadow in Delphi,’* 
that is, about nothing. The real force of 
this adage, if I am not mistaken, has 
escaped the notice of both ancient and 
modern commentators. The scholiast 
of Aristophanes brings it into absurd but 
amusing connexion with another proverb 
of similar import, ‘ To fight for the shadow 
of an ass.’ ¢ 

‘* An Athenian having hired an ass for 
a journey to Delphi, on arriving in the 
neighbourhood of the sanctuary, fatigued 
with the road, and oppressed by the heat 
of the day, tethered his beast, and lay 
down to repose under its shadow. The 
ass driver, however, advanced a prior 
claim to the place, insisting that his em- 
ployer had only bargained for the use of 
the ass and not its shadow. A fierce dis« 
pute was the consequence, which termi- 
nated in a lawsuit between the parties on 
the part of right. Hence, according to 
the commentator, the proverb ‘ to dispute 
about the shadow of an ass;’ and because 
Delphi was the scene of the quarrel, ‘ to 
dispute about a shadow in Delphi.’ That 
Demosthenes, however, had no such 
signification in view, at least for the latter 
adage, was evident from his having him- 
self, in his narrative of the same fable, 
when introduced by him elsewhere to 





* epi tis ev Aedgois oxias modkeujoa. 


De Pace in fine. 


+ mepi dvov oxias paxerOar. Ad. v. 191. 

















sharpen the point of an argument, as- 
signed Megera and not Delphi as the 
scene of the adventure. A more glorious 


sight can hardly be conceived, or one, 


better adapted to warm the imagination 
“and inspire feelings of religious enthu- 
siasm than the magnificent group of ob- 
jects which this theatre of rocks finely 
inclosed, when lighted up by the beams 
of the morning sun ;—terraces, porticoes, 
colonnades, and statues rising in gorgeous 
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masses one above the other, and backed 
by a stupendous wall of precipices. The 
lively manner in which Euripides, in the 
opening scene of the Ion, through the 
soliloquy of the young Neocorus, expand- 
ing the gates and setting in order the 
courts of the temple, realises to the fancy 
this grand combination of the wonders of 
nature and art, is one of the happiest 
efforts either of his dramatic or descriptive 
muse,”’ 


We now proceed to give the author's opinion on the interpretation 
of an expression connected with one of the most popular traditions of 
Grecian history, which the accuracy of his observations has made inter- 
esting, even if the conclusions of his reasoning are not accepted as satis- 


(Vol. I. p. 202.) 


“The scene of the death of Laius is 
placed at the point where the road to 
Distomo, the ancient Ambrysus, and 
from thence to the Gulf of Corinth, 
turns off to the right from that leading 
to Daulis and Thebes. It is now called 
the ‘ Stené,’ or ‘ Strait of Zemind.’ The 
celebrated trivium or cross-road is at the 
foot of a long straight descent, over 
which are scattered the ruins of a wall 
of rude masonry drawn from hill to hill. 
* * * Tt may, perhaps, be open to 
question whether, in the genuine spirit of 
the primitive tradition, the encounter be- 
tween Laius and his son really took place, 
as described by our poetical authorities, 
in a trivium* or cross-road. According to 
the simplest, most consistent, and most 
accredited version of the story, (Edipus, 
after consulting the Delphic oracle rela- 
tive to the mystery of his birth, terrified 
by its decree, avoids returning to Corinth, 
the supposed place of his nativity, and 
proceeds direct into Boeotia. On the way 
he meets his unknown father, Laius, 
king of that country, travelling by the 
same road in the direction of the sanc- 
tuary. The collision takes place in so nar- 
row a part of the road, as not to admit of 
the king’s chariot passing unless the foot 
passenger should retreat into a more open 
space ; and the insolent manner in which 
the herald of Laius attempts to enforce 
the royal right of causeway was the cause 
of his own death and that of his master. 
From this it is evident that there was no 
need of placing the encounter at a cross- 
road, as both parties were travelling along 
the same road. The cross-road is in fact 


factory. 


the part of the public way, where such a 
collision is least likely to have happened, 
as being that which generally offers the 
greatest quantity of free space; and such 
is in fact the case at the ‘ Stené of Ze- 
mino.’ Hence Cdipus, who is not re- 
presented as a wilfully quarrelsome or 
overbearing person, would easily have 
found, on one side or other, as much 
room as would have enabled him, without 
any sacrifice of his dignity as a pedestrian, 
to step aside and allow the royal chariot 
to pass. These considerations suggest the 
inquiry whether the oldest and most fami-« 
liar Greek name from the scene of this 
adventure, literally the splitt or cleft way, 
ought here to be interpreted, according to 
the sense which it no doubt bears in the 
vernacular idiom, as signifying a partition 
of several roads, or whether it may not 
rather, in its primitive acceptation, have 
denoted a cleft road, in the sense of a 
hollow pass or gorge, cut either by nature 
or art in a rock or bank, and so narrow, as 
the fable implies, that a chariot, or even 
a single foot passenger, could not conve- 
niently pass abreast. This view, in fact, 
was suggested, first by the observation as 
we passed along the line of road between 
the Khan of Zemino and Daulis, of several 
remarkable cuts of this very description, 
and offering precisely the species of defile 
alluded to in the fable.t They are cleft 
in a tough rocky clay, or pudding stone, 
and just broad enough to have afforded 
space for a single carriage, leaving 
no passage for either man or beast, with. 
out considerable inconvenience. What 
Pausanius says§ of the tombs of Laius 





* Vide Soph. Cid, Tyr. v. 790, seq. 


+ ‘O8ds oxiorn, also called tpiodos—rpirdy KedevOos-rpimrae dpagirde 


in the text of the tragedians. 


t Apoliodorus (iii. 5-7) describes the scene of the encounter without any allusion 
to the cross-road, simply as riva orevjy ddd, a certain narrow pass, 


§ Phoc. v. 2. 
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and his esquire being visible in the open 
space of the trivium, tends rather to con- 
fute than confirm the popular account of 
the adventure. It is not easy to see how 
a road so narrow as not to admit of a man 
und a carriage conveniently passing abreast, 
could have afforded room for a tumulus, 
which would assuredly have blocked up 
the passage altogether. The monument, 
therefore, of Laius could hardly, even in 
the spirit of the vulgar tradition, have 
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been erected on the place where he fell. 
The spot selected for his interment would 
naturally be some more open space in the 
neighbourhood, and such as would no 
where be more likely to present itself than 
at the nearest cross-road. The existence 
of the tumulus, and the greater prevalence 
in later times of the different significations 
of the ambiguous term ‘ cleft way,’ may 
have given rise to the popular version of 
the fable.’ 


Mr. Mure, at page 231, gives us a slight drawing of a specimen of a 
better class of old Turkish khans, the only tolerable one he met with in 
Greece, and which corresponds closely with the plan given by Dodwell of 
the palazzo of a wealthy Greek, whose hospitality he enjoyed in the town 
of Livadia, so that it may be taken as a fair sample of the general arrange- 
ment of the better class of Turco-Greek houses under the old dynasty. 


‘‘The building forms a quadrangle, in- 
closing an open court with a well or foun- 
tain. On three sides is an upper floor, ap- 
proached by a wooden staircase or ladder, 
where are the private apartments and 
store-houses. The ground floor is used 
as magazines for goods and farm produce ; 
and one side, which had no upper story, 
were stables and low houses, &c. The 
correspondence of this edifice, in many 
particulars, with the description of the 
private dwellings of the ancients, from the 
days of Homer downwards, has been 
noticed by Dodwell in his account of the 
last generation of Livadian palaces, and is 
indeed obvious enough. The portico 
(dOovea), with its staircase, or rather lad- 
der (kAiza&), for such in fact it may more 
properly be called, having no railing, and 
requiring consequently to be used with 
some caution, recalled forcibly to my 
mind the description of the death of Elpe- 
nor in the palace of Circe. (Odyssey, 
X. 550.) Heated with wine, the unfor- 
tunate mariner preferred passing the night 
in a cooler space, apart from his com- 
rades, in the open gallery, no doubt ; but, 
neglecting when roused in the morning to 
turn backwards in his descent of the stair, 
as is still practised in the gangways of 


ships, he fell headlong in the court below 
and broke his neck. The inner walls, or 
rather wooden wainscots of the granaries 
of the flanks, were so constructed as not 
to reach the beams, which sloped from 
above, but were merely of height sufficient 
to prevent free access to the public from 
the portico, leaving a sufficient space be- 
tween their upper extremity and the com- 
mon roof of the building for any one who, 
from motives of curiosity or of plunder, 
might be so disposed to squeeze his per- 
son into the interior. At present, the 
only intruders were immense flocks of 
sparrows and other finches, which, how- 
ever small, were sufficiently numerous, I 
should imagine, to relieve the proprietor 
by little and little of a considerable por- 
tion of his stock of grain. This pecu- 
liarity also throws light upon the obscure 
passage of the Odyssey, where Melanthius, 
the treacherous goatherd, obtains access 
to the armoury of Ulysses in the upper 
floor of the building (vmepauov), through 
the crevices of the roof,* from whence it 
would appear that the side walls of the 
palace hall of Ulysses were not much bet- 
ter finished off than those of the granary 
of the Khanjee of Livadia.’’ 


Mr. Mure, after visiting the field of Cheronea, and describing the very 
interesting masses of the colossal marble lion which marked the sepulchre 
of the Beeotians, and whick has been only lately disinterred, and was 
therefore unknown to Clarke, Gell, and former travellers, pursues his 


way to Thebes ; he says, 


“There is, perhaps, no city which 
during so long a period exercised so ex- 
tensive an influence on the destinies of 
Hellas as Thebes, or which consequently 


offers from the first dawn to the conclu- 
sion of our history, so strong and unin- 
terrupted claims on our interest. The 
Theban wars, during several successive 








* Vide Homer’s Odyssey, xxii. 143, “ dvd poyas peydpoo.” 
Cc 
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ages, form the heroic history of Greece ; 
and the walls of the city were the chief 
rallying points of Hellenic chivalry. Her 
mythological annals are consequently one 
of the richest sources in which the greatest 
poets of antiquity have sought materials 
for the exercise of their muse; and her 
name has become a figure of speech even 
among those of modern times, for any 
theatre of dire poetical tragedies. Thebes 
is the fountain-head from whence the use 
of letters, and with them the seeds of every 
further advance in civilisation have been 
distributed throughout Greece and western 
Europe. The chosen seat of Cadmus 
and of Greco-Pheenician culture, she is 
also the reputed birth-place of the two 
most influential deities, whose worship 
can with any historical distinctness be 
traced home to a native source—Dionysius 
and Hercules; the one the type of the jovial 
and festive element of the Grecian charac- 
ter, the other that of its sterner mental fea- 
tures. Hence Thebes is celebrated by 
Sophocles as ‘ the only city where mortal 
women were mothers of gods.’ Her sub- 
sequent career has also this remarkable 
peculiarity, that of all the cities of first- 
rate celebrity in the poetical annals of 
Greece, she is the only one that continued 
to possess a corresponding influence in 
her historical ages. While our earliest and 
liveliest associations of the poetry and 
chivalry of Greece are concentrated round 
her walls, the Jast brilliant epoch of the 
civil history of that country is the age of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas; the last ex- 
piring gleam of pure Hellenic freedom is 
the destruction of her army at Cheronea. 
* * * * In proportion to the number and 
force of the ideal claims of this remark- 
able spot on the sympathies of the 
classical traveller, is the slenderness of 
those of a visible or tangible nature which 
she is now able to advance, There is, in 
fact, no Greek city whose site and aspect 
are so little in unison with the associa- 
tions, either of poetical or historical 
celebrity, that attach to them. She has 
no majestic acropolis, no brilliant sea- 
views like Athens, Corinth, Argos; no 
stern bulwark of rugged cliffs, or yawning 
precipices, like Mycenz ; no joyous rivers, 
no snow-capped mountain, that she can 
call her own; no festive brilliancy of 
surrounding plains like Sparta. In ad- 
dition to this poverty of natural features, 
there is now no Greek city of any dis- 
tinction so utterly deficient in monumen- 
tal evidences of its former grandeur. 
Mycene and Tiryns had already been 
mouldering in ruins for nearly a century 
and a half—Argos and Corinth had 
dwindled into humble members of the 
Spartadinian confederacy —and the Mi- 
nyian Orchomenos was but a petty provin- 
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cial town of Boeotia, at the period when 
Thebes was in the zenith of the political 
hemisphere of Greece. Yet each of these 
cities, as well as Athens and Sparta, can 
still adduce tangible evidence, either of 
her fabulous or historical greatness, in 
the form of Cyclopian halls, temples, 
theatres, statues, or tombs, however 
ruined or degraded. But Thebes is of all 
places of first-rate distinction in the page 
of Hellenic history, with the exception 
perhaps of its great rival in- heroic 
celebrity, Troy, the one whose vestiges 
have been most effectually swept off the 
face of the earth; and its site offers scarcely 
a trace of the existence of an ancient 
town, but a few scattered fragments of 
masonry, for the most part of the Roman 
period. To the melancholy associations 
connected with the complete disappear- 
ance of the ancient city, are now super- 
added those which attach to the masses 
of modern ruins that have lately been 
scattered over the accumulated rubbish of 
three thousand years of previous devasta- 
tion. There are, indeed, few places which 
more signally display the desolating effects 
of the late war. Although inferior in 
size and importance to Livadia during 
the Turkish swra, modern Thebes rivals 
her in the dreary aspect of her remains. 
The gardens for which she was then cele- _ 
brated, as in the days of Diczarchus, and 

which were said to supply the merchants of 
Athens as well as her own with fruits and 
vegetables, are no longer to be seen. Her 
elegant domes, minarets, and clustered 
cypresses, together with the gigantic 
plane trees that formerly overshadowed 
her bazaar, have also disappeared ; 
and the traveller, desirous to perpetuate 
in his recollection the classical appearance 
of this sepulchre of ancient greatness, 
would now find it difficult to discover 
either tree or shrub to enliven the dreary 
foreground of the picture. On approach- 
ing from Livadia, little or nothing of 
the place is seen until within a small 
distance of the nearest houses. The road 
here coasts along the declivities of the 
southern side of the plain, and on gaining 
the summit of a small eminence, the whole 
length of the modern town opens at once 
upontheview. Aboutten minutes before our 
arrival at this point, to add to the melan- 
choly effect of the scene, the clouds which 
had been gradually thickening over head, 
again sent forth their torrents, inthe midst of 
which we rode into the town. Well might 
Pindar say that ‘ water is the noblest of ele- 
ments,’ ’Apioroy pev bdwp, or as a dis- 
tinguished French translator has rendered 
it in his translation, ‘ L’eau est fort bonne!’ 
for Pindar was a Boeotian and a Theban, 
and although he indignantly repels the 
soubriquet of Hyobceotus, in the sense in 
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which it was applied by his lively Attic 
neighbour, as a reflection on the intellectual 
power of himself or his countrymen; if 
true to his own muse, he would not have 
disclaimed it in the application, which 
by a striking enough coincidence, its 
equivocal etymology* admits, to the fecun- 
dity of his native climate in that element 
of which he professes himself so great an 
admirer. To the same property of this 
climate may be referred another distinc- 
tive peculiarity of the Boeotian race, also 
alluded to in the verse of an Attic satirist, 
who calls them ‘ wearers of wooden shoes 
or clogs.’ This being the natural resource 
of the lower orders in most countries 
against the evils of a wet climate, or muddy 
soil.t In one respect, however, Pindar’s 
admiration for the most ancient of ele- 
ments might be taken in a sense more 
complimentary to his native city, since 
Thebes always has been, and still is, re- 
markable for the copiousness and purity 
of its fountains. 

‘* Another point (says our author,) is 
worthy of remark. Homer, in making his 
heroes rise from their beds in their own 
more luxurious dwellings, seldom fails to 
describe their toilet, enumerating every 
leading portion of their apparel. In the 
hut of Eumeus, in a similar case, we are 
informed that they put on their shoes, an 
article of attire which, as appears from the 
same passages, it was not customary for 
persons of the rank of Eumzus to wear at 
allwithin doors. Thus, when Telemachus 
sends the swineherd to the city, it is said, 
that before setting out, ‘ He bound his san- 
dals on his feet.’ This was in the middle 
of the day, and the next morning, when 
the young hero rises early, to proceed 
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himself in the same direction, we are 
merely told that he drew his sandals on his 
feet, and took his spear in his hand! No 
mention here occurs, as on most other si- 
milar occasions, of the rest of his clothes, 
and naturally enough, for he had slept in 
them, as his worthy host and his domestics 
were in the habit of doing all the year 
round. But his shoes he had pulled off, 
according to the same custom which now 
prevails, and doubtless for the same 
reason. The first and only change of 
raiment with a Greek traveller of the 
present day, on accommodating himself in 
his night quarters, is to take off his shoes, 
or rather slippers, which are laid aside, 
until required on resuming his journey. 
This is, in some degree, necessary for 
the more convenient tucking up the feet 
under the hams, and to prevent the upper 
garments in such a position from being 
defiled more than necessary by the mud 
or filth contracted on the road; and the * 
foreground of the picture in such a circle 
as that above described, consists of the 
ponderous bare toes and heels of the 
squatters, projecting from their woollen 
socks, or rather gaiters, which are occa- 
sionally in rags, and, even when entire, are 
seldom so fashioned as to cover more than 
one-half of the foot. The practice was 
common in Homer’s time to both gods 
and men. Minerva and Mercury setting 
out on their journey from the palace of 
Olympus, are both described as putting 
on their shoes.§ For the same reason, 
the ancients, in their more civilised ages, 
took off their shoes at meals, after that 
the fashion of reclining on such occasions 
became prevalent.”’ 


Another point of coincidence between ancient and modern usages is so 
marked out, as to throw additional light and meaning in a pleasing man- 
ner, over expressions which might otherwise have been not sufficiently 


regarded. 


‘“‘The dwellings of the upper classes 
indeed, in the heroic age, as well as their 
own state of domestic refinement, were 


on a vastly superior scale to that exem- 
plified in the hut of Eumeus. Their 
palaces, though of primitive plan and 














* The component ‘‘ hyo” signifies either rainy or swinish. 

T Odror Séoiv cvoBowrd. kpovreLopdpov -yévos avdpar. 
Pind. Olymp. vi. 152. 

t Of this latter peculiarity we have very distinct notice in the description of the 
city by Diceearchus, De Stat. Grec. p. 17, ed. Hudson. The bed of the Dirce, the 
author says, though scarcely deserving the epithet of ‘‘ fair flowing,’’ conferred on 
it by Pindar and Euripides, yet might be called ‘‘ the most nourishing of rivers,” 
with Aischylus ; as its waters seem at all periods to have been absorbed for the pur- 
pose of supplying fountains, or irrigating gardens. See Pind. Fragm. 101, ed. Boeckh. 
KaAXipon-Kaddurdrapos. Isthm. vii, 41; Phoeniss, 648. évrpepéoraroy mora- 
pov. Sept. Theb. 292. 
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§ Vide Odyssey, i. 96, v. 44. 
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structure, were commodious, or even splen- 
did. They used both beds, chairs, and 
tables, and attached the greatest im- 
portance to regular attention, and other 
essential deferences of personal cleanli- 
ness. Still, however, there are some 
curious points of analogy between the 
internal arrangement and economy of their 
mansions, and of the swineherd’s hut, or 
modern khan. The want of a proper 
vent for the smoke in these cottages 
causes much importance to be attached to 
the use of dry firewood; that is, not 
merely well seasoned, as we should re- 
quire it, but so completely arid as to be on 
the point of rotting, and Nicola used to 
call the Khanjees severely to account 
when they failed in providing it. Fel, 
when thus prepared, especially if from the 
alive or pine tree, emits, in fact, little or 
no smoke. Hence in Homer, the marked 
emphasis laid on the same precaution of 
using perfectly arid* fire-logs. * * Inthe 
Odyssey cleft wood is also used to give a 
light—a purpose for which, when selected 
and prepared in the mode above described, 
it is not ill adapted. Three tripods, co- 
vered with chips of the driest and best 
seasoned wood, were stationed in different 
parts of the hall, when the suitors rose to 
dance.t The wood here used was proba- 
bly the olive or daphne, which with a 
light flame emits but little smoke or va- 
pour; yet that little must have ranged 
freely through the apartment before it 
reached the vent. The Works and Days 
of Hesiod also supply evidence thatthe state 
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of domestic manners among the agricultural 
classes in his time afforded many points of 
resemblance to that which now prevails 
in theGreek cottage. Among the detailed 
descriptions contained in that poem, both 
of the mode of living within doors, and of 
the comfort or furniture of their dwellings, 
there is no mention of chair or table, and 
much that tends to show that they were 
little if at allin use. It is probable that: 
the obscure proverb in the last of the two 
following verses, dgscriptive of the evils of 
poverty during the winter, alludes to the 
practice of sitting cross-legged on the 
floor : 
‘ Lest winter come with hunger and distress, 
When skinny hand a big swoln foot shall 
press,’—Op. 495. 

For a common, and as any person who 
makes the experiment will perceive, a na- 
tural and convenient mode of disposing 
of the hands in such a position when 
sitting idle, or reposing after fatigue, is 
to rest them, one or both, upon the feet. 
The text of Hesiod above cited is intro- 
duced with especial reference to the 
Lesche, and its lazy lounging habits. 

‘The place coupled by both Homer and 
Hesiod with the smithy,t as the resort of 
the vagrant poor or the idle, especially in 
cold weather, seems to have been very si- 
milar to the common Greek khan of the 
present day; a cottage or shed, namely, 
with a hearth, around which the loiterers 
by day and the houseless by night gos- 
siped, ate, drank and slept, in the same 
attitude, it may be presumed, as now.”’ 


With regard to the system of navigation in ancient and modern times in 
the small coasting vessels, the author observes,— 


‘¢ On former occasions I had observed 
that. where there was no secure anchorage 
in the open outer roadstead, they fastened 
the vessel to the beach with a rope § of 
sufficient length to allow it to float in deep 
water, and which could be slipped or cut 
away in case of necessity. This precau- 
tion, in fact, they preferred in the pre- 
sent instance to the trouble of shifiing 
their nfdorings to the point previously 
selected. There is consequently this 
difference between the practice of the mo- 


dern Greek navigators and those of the 
heroic age, that the former sleep and take 
their refreshment on board the vessel, 
however small it may be, instead of 
on shore, as with Homer invariably is the 
case. His description, however, must be 
presumed to apply only to fine summer 
weather; in cold or rainy nights, it is 
not to be supposed that his heroes would 
desert even such shelter as these vessels 
supplied, for a bed upon the open beach. 
This celebrated island was, by an interest- 





* Zvha kaykava—dva traddi-—nepixnra—bavd, 


+ Vide Odyss. xix. 69. 


¢ Vide Hom. Odyss. xviii, 328, Hesiod Op. et Dies, 491. émadea héoyny. 
The term in later times was familiarly applied to various places of public resort, at 
Athens and elsewhere, such as with us would be called taverns, or coffee houses, also 
to the casinos or public saloons of Deiphi and Sparta. Vide Leake’s Topog. 


p. 388. 


§ These ropes now, as in ancient times, are usually made of reeds or sedge. 


oxowiov.—BuBAwov Grov. 
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ing fatality during the late war, as in the 
invasion of Xerxes, the chief place of re. 
fuge for the families of the fugitive pa- 
triots from Attica and the neighbouring 
countries. They nestled among the rocks 
in winter, while in summer the native 
proprietors realized a small income by 
letting the shade of the olive trees for 


ec? 


with which possibly the majority of my 
readers may be more familiar through the 
medium of the Latin version. 
£ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corin- 
thum.’ 

This version, however, is more elegant 
than faithful: since the original Greek 
signifies that ‘not every man is lucky 
enough to sail to Corinth ;’ whereas, in 
the paraphrase, it is said, ‘ that not every 
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their accommodation. The next day was 
equally beautiful ; but the wind still con- 
tinued contrary, blowing from the south- 
ern right in our teeth; we therefore de- 
termined to make for Megara, and pro- 
ceed thence to Corinth by land. I had 
here a somewhat pointed verification of 
the old Greek proverb, 


Ov mavris avBpis és KépwOov éa6’ 6 mors,” 


man is luckly enough to visit Corinth.’ 
Assuming the adage to be, as it probably 
is, of Attic origin, there can & little 
doubt that the real point of the allusion 
is to be sought in the capricious and 
fluctuating nature of the atmosphere in 
this gulf, and the consequent difficulty of 
navigating in a direct course from any 
one of its extremities to another.’’* 


As regards the important article of cookery, Mr. Mure unfortunately was 


in Greece during the season of Lent, and had therefore not so much personal 
observation of the customs of the people as he would have had at another 
time ; but a friend told him, whose lot it had been often to bivouac with 
parties of palikars, that their mode of dressing their animal food corre- 
sponded, almost to the letter, with that described by the poet in numerous 





familiar passages of his works. 


In one instance, however, Mr. Mure saw 


a specimen of a Homeric banquet, when he was at Sparta. 


‘¢ Our table was soon served. The 
first dish realized, still more effectually 
than the slaughter of the lamb, Homer’s 
account of a patriarchal Greek supper, 
and that, on the scene of one of the most 
remarkablé of the banquets described in 
his poems,—the house of a Spartan 
chief; perhaps on the very spot where 
Menelaus entertained Telemachus. It 
was a delicate portion of the entrails, but 
not one familiar to me before as an arti- 
cle of diet, white, clean, and daintily 
dressed, and served up twisted in number- 
less coils round the wooden skewer on 
which it was roasted, ‘warm with the 
spit itself.’ After this followed, also 
roasted, some of the choicest morsels of 
the flesh. With the ancients, especially 
in the primitive ages, the enérai/s were 
considered, and justly, as far as experience 
goes, among the most delicate articles of 


diet.+ Accordingly, as we find pointedly 
stated in the Odyssey, they were the por- 
tions selected to confer honor on a newly 
arrived guest. Hence tastivg the entrails 
was also the symbolic rite of a sacrifice. 
The custom of serving meat on the spits; 
or toasting prongs on which it was dress- 
ed, is also frequently alluded to by Ho- 
mer. ‘ Roasting the entrails’ was con- 
sidered as a peculiarly antiquated and 
Homeric custom by the Greek epicures of 
civilized ages, with whom they seem to 
have been invariably boiled or otherwise 
prepared. Hence it is said by the comic 
poet Antiphanes, that Homer never made 
soup or boiled his meat, but roasted the 
very entrails, so old fashioned was he in 
his ways. The same remark may equally 
apply to my host, whose cookery was a 
genuine representation of that of Mene- 
laus.” 





* The author truly observes—‘‘ The origin vulgarly assigned to this proverb, the 
costliness of a residence in the city of Corinth, owing to the seduction of her courtesans, 


is both lame and pointless.”’ 
+ Warm with the spit. 


Vide Odyssey, xiv. 77. 


See numerous instances in honour 


of the entrails in Athenzus, lib. vii. and viii., and see the epigram of Alexis— 


“oe c ‘ , ‘ a“ > , 

imep matpas pev was tis drobvntKew Ochee 
ER | \ 4 e , ” 
imép 8€ yntpas, KadAipedar 6 Kapafos. 
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We must give our latest extract from a passage relating to another sub- 
ject, where the comparison will lic not between ancient and modern times, 
but between the ancients themselves, in the different countries which they 
possessed, and the different periods in which they existed; in short, in a 
view of the situation and natural scenery surrounding the two celebrated 
cities of the ancient world—Athens and Rome; around whose remains 
are associated some of the proudest recoilections that belong to the history 
of man; and from whom, in their former eras of glory, we have received, 
even in our days, that rich inheritance which has enabled us to estimate 
not unduly the high exaltation to which they arrived, and to emulate not 
unsuccessfully some of the most brilliant of their achievements. 


“The analogy between the natural 
features as well as the present fate of the 
Roman campagna and the Athenian 
plains cannot fail to occur to every one 
possessed of the means of forming the 
comparison. I say analogy rather than 
resemblance, because, however striking 
the points of general correspondence, in 
many of the details there is an equally 
marked difference. Each, no doubt, has 
its peculiar excellences; but upon the 
whole, the palm of beauty must be awarded 
to Athens. The Alban and Sabine moun- 
tains form boundaries to the vale of 
Tiber, less grand, it is true, but no less 
graceful and ornamental, than Hymettus 
and Pentelicus, to that of the Cephissus ; 
the resemblance indeed between the out- 
line of Pentelicus and of the Mons Lucre- 
tilis or Monte Gennaro, as seen from 
Athens and Rome respectively, is very 
remarkable, and has frequently been no- 
ticed. But the third great landward 
boundary of the Campagna, towards Viter- 
Bo, is monotonous and tame, in compa- 
rison with the Attic Parnes and Agialeos. 
The sea view of the Saronic gulf, for which 
the dreary line of plain towards Ostia 
forms so poor a substitute, were in itself 
sufficient to turn the scale in favour of 
Athens, even were all other claims equal. 
The Attic mountains too have this advan- 
tage; that while so far removed as to 
admit of that width and extent of pros- 
pect so essential to the higher species of 
landscape composition, they are yet suffi- 
ciently near to produce, each in itself, its 
full effect of mass and loftiness, which is 
but poetically the case with the Latin 
hills. On the other hand, the greater 
breadth and more open character of the 
Roman plain, with its graceful undula- 
tions and beautiful varieties of light, 
shade, and colouring, with its solitary 
groups of ruined villas, temples and tombs, 
and its aqueducts stalking in broken frag- 
ments like a routed army of giants across 
its level, gives it perhaps in its individual 
capacity a superiority over the arid vale 
of Athens, which even the fine effect of 
the olive groves is not sufficient to coun~ 


terbalance. Another advantage of the 
Roman landscape consists in the number 
and elegance of the modern buildings 
scattered here and there over the face of 
the Campagna; the castle and tower of 
the middle ages; the lonely convent, 
casale or villa farm, sheltered by its grove 
of cypress or stone pine, together with 
the fair white towns and villages of the 
low mountain declivities: these are fea- 
tures, which, while they impart a certain 
air of cheerfulness and festivity to the 
melancholy grandeur of that beautiful 
desert, contrast them, as elsewhere in 
Italian scenery, most favourably with the 
unseemly groups of hovels that disfigure 
more frequently than they enliven the 
landscape of Greece. But then these 
bold and varied natural features of the 
lower and more central portion of the 
Attic vale—the Acropolis—the Museum— 
the Lycabettus, &c. are altogether want- 
ing in that of the Tiber, where they are 
still more required to relieve the greater 
extent and uniformity of the plain. Nor 
does Rome herself, either ancient or 
modern, add much to the general effect 
of her environs. Instead of boldly stand- 
ing forth with her temples and palaces, as 
if proud of her own beauty, and of the fair 
creation she commands, she is sunk in a 
hollow crater, the boundaries of which, 
as seen even from within her own limits, 
are but tame objects, and altogether insig- 
nificant as general features of the distant 
prospect ; while the city itself, for the same 
reason, is scarcely visible from any point 
without the walls, but in bird’s-eye view 
from the summit of the surrounding 
heights. It is, however, but an ungrate- 
ful task to cast up an account of the re- 
spective claims on our admiration of two 
regions, both so replete with beauty and 
with interest; more especially when, as 
in my own case, the balance is likely to 
be unfavourable to one endeared to the 
fancy by so many old and delightful recol- 
lections. If the Attic plain must be 
allowed to combine, more perbaps than 
any other district in Europe, the higher 
excellences of classical scenery, as little 
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can it be denied that the panorama of the 
Campagna from Roma Vecchia, towards 
sunset, on a bright afternoon of autumn, 
is about as brilliant and inspiring a pros- 
pect as the imagination can conceive. 
The full perception of scenery of this 
class is in itself an acquired taste, as in 
fact are all our tastes in their more ad- 
vanced stages. So at least I have found 
in my own experience. It required, I 
well recollect, several months’ residence 
in Italy and Rome, and many a ride across 
the Campagna, to initiate me fully into 
its beauties. But the mind, through the 
very medium, was already prepared to 
enter at once into the full charm of the 
Attic landscape. With the majority of 
travellers, however, this would not appear 
to be the case. I remember a resident Phil- 
hellene of both taste and genius, in the 
course of a walk I enjoyed with him in 
the environs of the city, expressing sur- 
prise that a stranger, on first arrival, 
should appear so much alive to the beau- 
ties of a class of scenery, the full value of 
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which had forced itself but slowly and 
gradually on his own apprehension, - The 
above remark applies perhaps more 
pointedly to our own countrymen, whose 
only ideas of perfect landscape compo- 
sition are inseparably associated with ver- 
dant lawns, majestic oaks, richly wooded 
hills and gothic spires. Hence it will not 
uncommonly happen, that an English 
country gentleman, who in his own pro- 
vince had established a high reputation 
for proficiency in the art of landscape 
gardening, for laying out his plantations 
in the most graceful lines, or thinning his 
park timber into the most picturesque 
groups, on being propelled by the national 
obligation to perform the grand tour into 
the classic regions of the Mediterranean, 
finds himself quite unable to apprehend 
the merit of that scenery, which formed 
the favourite study of a Poussin or a 
Claude, and makes little scruple in de- 
nouncing the admiration expressed for it 
by his more advanced fellow-countrymen, 
as mere pedantry and affectation.’’ 








Now, on these latter observations, we should remark, that, while we agree 
with our author, and with all those who have investigated the subject of the 
influence of the fine arts on the mind, that our feelings of ideal beauty are 
much affected by sympathy and association ; yet, as far as the Italian land- 
scape is concerned, it wants no support from any causes but from its own 
inherent excellence, possessing in the highest degree those combinations of 
form and colour which are most grateful to the eye, and which are consi- 
dered the necessary and universal constituents of picturesque beauty. The 
landscapes of Poussin are surely as rich as those of any English artist in what 
we, as Englishmen, consider the elements of a pleasing composition. They 
abound in all the luxuriance of sylvan beauty—in wild and rocky dells over- 
hung with wood—in mountain-torrents dashing from steep to steep down 
their broken channel—in lawns of sequestered beauty, separated by groups 
and masses of majestic trees—in the winding road losing itself in the distant 
thicket—in the old fortressor watch-tower frowning on the mountain brow, 
or the quiet and pastoral village sprinkled along the dells below; such 
appear to us to be the favourite scenes of Poussin, and which that 
thoughtful and learned painter had formed from a profound knowledge of 
his art, into those fine combinations of harmony and contrast which shew 
great elevation of thought and dignity and eveu grandeur of composition, 
and which form that majestic style of landscape, which the more it is 
studied will be the more admired and felt ; and, though Claude extended 
his horizon to far wider limits, and spread out almost the distance of a 
whole province under the eye, it was not an extent of barrenness or deso- 
lation ; on the other hand, the foreground was enriched with palaces of 
Palladian beauty, and trees grouped into forms of exquisite elegance ; or as 
the subject led that way, with the lofty pharos, its argosies and anchored 
gallies, and land-locked bay ; while the distances were bright with the aerial 
tints and orient hues of morn ; or every opening glade, and every distant 
vale, were all glowing with the golden splendour of the meridian sun. 
Claude, we believe, never copied the ruined and desolated beauty of the 
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Campagna in each individual feature as with the fidelity of a portrait, 
though he was always drawing from nature ; but whatever he chose for 
imitation, whether of sylvan elegance on the banks of the Tiber, or of 
architectural forms from the vestiges of ancient Rome, or of ampler dis- 
tance from the heights of Tivoli, all were selected by his own exquisite taste, 
taken as it were out of the arms of nature, and transplanted by him into the 
empire of his art. His buildings are always separated from their local situa- 
tion, and his trees are the representation of general nature, and never so 
marked and characterised as to enable the spectator to say, as he can do 
in a landscape of Ruysdael or Salvator, of what species they are. It is the 
province of the true artist to remould the original forms of nature, to select 
and to combine that portion of her materials which he can use and improve ; 
to approach to the accuracy of individual character, or to shadow forth 
the more abstracted and general form as may be most suitable to his pur- 
pose ; and thus of Claude it has been truly said, that “he has retained no 
more of specific character than he thought or felt was necessary to the 
variations of that blandishment, which if it did not circumscribe his style 
of landscape, held a sceptre over it,” 
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THE PICTURES AT STRAWBERRY HILL. No. 1. 


THIS Collection has excited unusual curiosity in the public mind, both from 
the reputation of the owner, and the supposed rarity and value of the works 
belonging to almost every branch of art, which his fortune and his taste, 
diligently employed for many years, enabled him to possess, and which, taken 
as a whole, must be allowed to have been worthy of him. In all large 
Collections there must necessarily be works of various gradations of merit; 
but, as no one can define the point where superiority terminates, and medi- 
ocrity commences, and moreover, as many works have a high value from 
age, and as historic documents, which do not pretend to any excellence as 
works of art, much will be found in the most choice Collections, the value of 
which is only esteemed by a few, and for some object often unconnected with 
the art to which they belong. The purpose which Walpole had in view, was 
to illustrate the antiquities of history, and to display the curiosities of art; 
and his Collection certainly possessed much that was valuable in these respects. 

That small part of his collection which may be perhaps acknowledged to be 
of confessedly inferior value, was for the most part received in presents from 
his friends, many of which being formed of perishable materials, as drawings 
in water-colours, &c. have suffered in the course of time from injury and 
neglect. It is our intention to make some observations on the principal objects 
of curiosity, and we now commence with the older Historical Pictures, en- 
larging or correcting the statements of the Sale Catalogue with such particulars 
as we can glean from the works of Walpole himself, or from other authentic 
sources. 








Robert Vere, Eurl of Oxford and 
Duke of Ireland, favourite of Richard 
II. 20th Day, Lot 116. 10/7. 10s. 
Russell. “From Mr. Scott’s col- 
lection.” (Walpole’s Catalogue of 
Strawberry Hill.) 

This is an English portrait of very 
extraordinary antiquity, if contempo- 

2 


rary, which there is much reason to 
suppose it is, as the party was one who 
in his day had the best resources of 
wealth and art at his command, but 
whose posthumous reputation has 
scarcely been sufficient to induce a 
forgery. It is only a head, in profile, 
rudely done, with an_ inscription 
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equally rude, and not accurately 
stating his titles :— 


ROBERT 
DVx 
DVBLIN 
OXON 
BARON 
RARI 
BULA 
NEBO 
oB 1392. 


Four panels, said to contain the por- 
traits of Cardinal Beaufort, Archbishop 
Kempe, and Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester. 21st Day, Lot 44, £63, bought 
by the Duke of Sutherland. 

The Catalogue says further that 
these panels were ‘‘ formerly the doors 
ofashrine in the abbey of St. Ed- 
mundsbury.”” Walpole acquired them 
(about 1779) between the appearance 
of the first and second editions of his 
Anecdotes of Painting, but he has not 
favoured us with any particulars of 
their history. He seems to have placed 
implicit credit in the names assigned to 
the personages represented, and quotes 
them in support of his explanation of 


the supposed “‘ Marriage of Henry VI.” » 


which will be noticed presently. He 
says, ‘‘the portraits of Duke Humph- 
rey and Archbishop Kempe have been 
authenticated by two others of the same 
persons, which formed part of an altar- 
piece at St. Edmundsbury, and are now 
at Strawberry-hill.” We will notice 
the four panels distinctly : 

1. ‘‘Henry Beaufort, Cardinal of 
Winchester.” A whole-length figure, 
standing, with a crucifix, and a car- 
dinal’s hat suspended to the wall above 
his left shoulder. A bald head, and 
downcast mortified expression. There 
is a lion (at his feet?) which may pos- 
sibly point out the personage intended. 
See the head engraved as ‘‘ Cardinal 
Beaufort” in Harding’s Shakspeare 
Illustrated, J. Parker sc. 1791. 

2. “John Kempe, Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” This is also a whole- 
length figure, standing, with a mitre 
and crosier (not an archiepiscopal 
cross). In his left hand is a missal, 
and hanging from the little finger a 
scourge). 

3. ‘‘ Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
praying, and behind him a saint hold- 
ing the Duke’s cap of state in one hand 
and a golden chalice in the other.”” The 
head of this old man is engraved under 

Gent. Mag, Vor, XVIII. 
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the name of the Duke of Gloucester by 
W. N. Gardiner, in Harding’s Shaks- 
peare Illustrated, 1790. 

4. ‘A person in the act of adora- 
tion in a stable ; whence it is probable 
that the Virgin and Child were repre- 
sented in the middle piece, which is 
wanting ; this person seems to be Jo- 
seph, but may be the donor of the 
altar-piece, as above him is a shield of 
arms of Tate.”” (Catal.) These arms 
tell us more than all the rest. They 
represent the marriage of Sir Robert 
Tate, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1496.* Now, the picture was either 
painted by his order, or purchased by 
him, that it might be appropriated to 
the ornament of some spot, probably 
the altar of a chantry, which was in- 
tended for a family memorial. In 
either case, it is not likely that a pic- 
ture representing Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, Cardinal Beaufort, and 
Archbishop Kempe, who died half a 
century before (the first in 1446, the 
second in 1447, and the last in 1454,) 
should have been either selected or 
available to a London citizen for that 
purpose. We may conclude that the 
kneeling figure is probably a portrait 
of Sir Robert Tate, and the others not 
portraits at all, but figures of saints. 

The Marriage of Henry VI. with 
Margaret of Anjou. On panel, thirty- 
seven inches high by thirty-four inches 
wide. Twentieth Day, Lot 24. 841. 
Colnaghi, for the Duke of Sutherland. 

Of this picture Walpole says, “ In 
my possession is a remarkable piece, 
which so many circumstances affix to 
the history of this prince, that 1 can- 
not hesitate to believe it designed for 
him, though I imagine it was painted 
after his death.”” He then proceeds 
to appropriate the whole of the eleven 
figures represented: but his only ar- 
guments in so doing that are not 
merely conjectural, are a fancied simi- 
larity to the other presumed portraits 
of Cardinal Beaufort, Archbishop 
Kempe, and Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester, which we have already noticed, 
and to the effigy of Beaufort in Win- 
chester Cathedral. We must say, 
that we do not see anything about this 
picture to show its connection with 
England; though a recent critic in 
the Atheneum,* influenced, perhaps, 





* See the letter from a Correspondent, 
in p. 24. 
tT April 9, p. 318. 
D 
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by the name given to the subject, 
fancies that ‘‘ it looks like an English 
picture—at least unlike a foreign one 
of any school we know.” He admits, 
however, that it is of ‘* the old Spo- 
salizio type, with a temple for back- 
ground, and the mitred officer bisecting 
the agroupment.” As to the style of 
the architecture behind being ‘‘ native 
encugh” for Southwick church, we 
entirely differ from him; it is neither 
** Norman” nor ‘“ Early English,” 
but decidedly continental. The bride- 
groom has no ensign of royalty about 
him, but there is a nimbus around his 
head: it must therefore represent the 
marriage of a saint; and Henry VI. 
though of high reputation for piety, 
was never actually canonized. The 
bride wears a coronet, but has no 
nimbus. Walpole made a satirical 
allusion to ‘‘the seeming pregnancy” 
of the bride, in reference to Margaret 
of Anjou; this was only ‘an un- 
couth attempt at gracefulness, very 
common among antique draughtsmen,” 
as observed by the Atheneum, which 
recently pointed out a similar feature 
in a picture by Van Eyck. But if, as 
we fully believe, this picture was in- 
tended to represent ‘the Marriage of 
the Virgin to St. Josepb, we think it 
may have had a deeper meaning. 

The picture has no pedigree to 
connect it with this country; and, on 
the whole, we think it is clear that 
Walpole was mistaken in his concep- 
tion of the subject. 

It was engraved by C. Grignion, 
for the Anecdotes of Painting, and by 
S. Freeman, for Major’s edition, 1826. 
The half-length portrait of Queen 
Margaret, in Harding’s Shakspeare, 
** Sheneker sc.”’ 1792, is also derived 
from this apocryphal source; whilst 
that of the same lady, engraved in 
various plates, in the character of 
foundress of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, is evidently, from the style of 
the hair, a fabrication of the time of 
Queen Anne. 

The Marriage of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York; by Mabuse. On 
board, four feet six and three-quarters 
inches wide by three feet six and three- 
quarters inches high. Twenty-first 
Day, Lot 52. 1781. 10s. J.P. Bevan, esq. 

Whilst the former ‘‘ Marriage” does 
not maintain its presumed connection 
with the royal family of England, this 
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picture, still more decidedly, represents 
no marriage atall. Whoever heard of 
the only personages present at a royal 
marriage, beside the parties, being the 
officiating Bishop, and “‘ an emblema- 
tic personage” ? as Walpole imagined 
him. The design is in fact merely the 
common one, in ancient pictures, of a 
man and wife, each attended by a 
patron saint. In this case, however, 
there is no doubt of the identity of 
the personages depicted. The back- 
ground represents the interior of a 
church, and in the windows are the 
arms and titles of Henry and Eliza- 
beth, placed as if forming part of 
the glass. The Saint walking with 
the Queen is probably, as Walpole 
suggests, St. Thomas the Apostle; he 
carries in his right hand a book, and 
in the left a spear. The other figure, 
having in his right hand an archiepis- 
copal cross, and in his left a porthose, 
or book contained in a leathern bag- 
like cover, is possibly St. Thomas of 
Canterbury; the colour of his dress 
is red. We add the opinion on the 
painter of this picture given by the 
writer in the Athenzeum.t 


‘¢ Walpole ascribes this picture to 
Mabuse, and portions of it are much in 
his earliest, best style. "We say portions, 
because it exhibits two very different 
styles, and moreover in parts of it no 
style at all, these being adulterated by 
the repairer. A fine general arrangement, 
clever landscapes and perspective, bespeak 
the great Flemish artist: his simplicity 
yet dignity, and earnestness of expression, 
characterize those two saintlike heads, 
St. Thomas’s and the Bishop’s ; while his 
hard, powerful design is seen throughout 
the three male figures, together with his 
noble cast of drapery, broken here and 
there into metallic folds. But St. Tho- 
mas’s gown has been all bedaubed by 
some restorer, and the King’s face da- 
maged. Elizabeth suggests the idea of 
an original hand, yet distinct from Ma- 
buse’s; her air is peasant-like, if not 
positively vulgar, her contours are soft 
and undecided, her white apparel has not 
a broken fold, and its colouring as well 
as that of her flesh has a flatness or dul- 
ness to which Mabuse’s forcible, clear 
tones are in perfect contrast. No Ita- 
lianism or affectation denotes his later 
style. Walpole imputes to his Italian 
voyage the taller proportion of St. Tho- 
mas, but this work, we think, must have 





+ April 9, p. 319. 
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preceded that event; and we observe no 
taller proportion than may be explained 
by the artist’s well-known taste for slim 
and meagre forms, or by the Van-Eyckish 
model. Henry’s figure is almost as tall. 
Elizabeth is short and plump: was that 
her pourtrayer’s fidelity, or does it 
strengthen our conjecture about a dif- 
ferent hand?” 


But, after all, if Mabuse was not 
born until 1499, and Henry VII. died 
in 1509, must not this picture be as- 
signed to some predecessor? ‘‘ It was 
bought for 200/. by Henrietta Louisa 
Countess of Pomfret, and hung for 
some years at their seat at Easton 
Neston in Northamptonshire, whence 
it was sold after the late Earl’s death 
{in 1753]. The Earl of Oxford once 
offered 5001. for it. I gave 84/.”” Wal- 
pole, Anecdotes of Painting. It was 
engraved by Grignion for Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting; and by H. 
Cook for Major’s edition of that work, 
1826. The King’s head is engraved in 
Harding’s ‘‘ Shakspeare Illustrated,” 
under the title of ‘* Earl of Richmond, 
afterwards King Henry VII.” Parker 
sc. 1790. 

Henry the Fifth [or rather the Se- 
venth] and his Family. Twenty-first 
Day, Lot 26. 1311. 5s. Forster. 

“This piece,”? says Walpole, “ is 
evidently painted in oil-colours.” It 
was an altar-piece at Shene, and “ in 
all probability,”” as Walpole himself 
suggests, ‘‘ painted by order of Henry 
the Seventh for the chapel in the 
palace there.”’ It was in the collection 
of the Earl of Arundel, in the seven- 
teenth century, and was sold at Tart 
Hall in 1719. When Walpole first 
wrote his ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ it 
was in the collection of James West, 
esq. Secretary of the Treasury; at 
the sale of which collection, in 1773, 
it was purchased for Strawberry Hill. 

The portraits in this picture are 
arranged in two groups, or rather 
files, in the manner of o!d sepulchral 
monuments and painted glass; the 
King and Queen facing each other, 
kneeling at desks, on which open books 
are laid; behind the King are three 
princes, and behind the Queen are 
four princesses. Above each group is 


the canopy of a tent, the curtains of 
both tents being held back by one 
angel, placed in the centre of the pic- 
ture. The legend of St. George is 
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represented in the background, or ra- 
ther in the upper half of the picture, 
for the scale of this part of the design 
is as large as that of the figures in front. 

Walpole has given his reasons why 
he supposed this picture to have been 
painted in the time of Henry VII. but 
not why it should have been called the 
family of Henry V. We suspect this 
may have arisen from the circumstance 
that the picture came, or was sup- 
posed to have come, from the monas- 
tery, not the palace of Shene, of which 
monastery Henry the Fifth was the 
founder. Walpole, as will be seen by 
reference to his Anecdotes of Painting, 
had much difficulty in assigning the 
portraits; behind the King, whose 
head had ‘small resemblance to ge- 
nuine portraits of him,” are, he says, 
his three brothers, the Dukes of Cla- 
rence, Bedford, and Gloucester, of 
which he says that the first is ex- 
tremely unlike a miniature of him, 
which is too remarkable a face not to 
have had much resemblance. The 
ladies he found it still more difficult 
to appropriate; the two first were 
probably the Duchess of Bavaria and 
Queen of Denmark, the King’s sisters ; 
or they might be the wives of the 
Dukes of Clarence and Bedford, and 
the two younger their sisters ; but that 
‘clashed with all probability ;”’ and 
at last he determined that ‘as all the 
portraits are imaginary, it does not 
much signify for whom the painter 
intended them.” 

Now, whilst we agree in this last 
assertion, that the portraits are ima- 
ginary, it may still contribute to the 
proper understanding of the picture 
(interesting as a work painted for, if 
not in, England,) to state our convic- 
tion that the design is not different 
from the ordinary arrangement adopted 
in ancient stained glass, as well as in 
numberless monuments, bothof stone 
and brass-plate. The figures which 
kneel behind a principal figure in such 
situations, are always, not brothers 
and sisters, but children. Now the 
number of children in this picture 
exactly corresponds with that of the 
family of Henry the Seventh and 
Elizabeth of York. Behind the King 
are Arthur Prince of Wales, Henry 
Duke of York, and Edmund, who died 
in infancy; behind the Queen, Mar- 
garet afterwards Queen of Scotland, 
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Mary afterwards Queen of France, 
Elizabeth and Katharine, who both 
died in infancy. It is no objection to 
this interpretation that the last son 
and the two last daughters are much 
older in appearance than the children 
mentioned ; for that was not a point 
regarded by the old artists in depicting 
similar families, as could be proved by 
endless examples. These three figures 
are, however, considerably smaller 
than the others; and the two deceased 
daughters are distinguished by their 
long dishevelled hair. 

Walpole’s reasons for the picture 
not being so old as the time of Henry 
V. are just. Besides ‘‘the small re- 
semblance”’ to the King himself al- 
ready mentioned, was added ‘the 
great resemblance of all the other 
personages to one another,” (which, as 
every church antiquary knows, is ge- 
nerally the case, 

‘* qualis decet esse sororum.’’) 


"the badge of the red rose, supposed 


not to have been adopted till the reign 
of Henry VI., and that of the port- 
cullis, confined to the illegitimate 
branch of Beaufort until the accession 
of the House of Tudor; to which 
might have been added the armour 
and general equipment of St. George 
in the back-ground. 

Respecting the style of this picture, 
it has been lately remarked in the 
Athenzum,* that it “ has nothing pe- 
culiarly English about it, but every- 
thing Flemish, or rather Old-Colnish. 
.»«eThis seems an oil work, though as 
dry as distemper in parts: the colour- 
ing of the larger angel is fresh, pure, 
and fluid ; that of the landscape, like- 
wise, though more sunk and darkened, 
remains oleaginous. Apropos, Flemish 
foliage was excellent, and the foliage 
here transcends all the rest of the pic- 
ture, being, indeed, absolutely good.” 

The picture is engraved in Walpole’s 
Anecdotes by Grignion, and in Major’s 
edition, 1826, by P. Audinet. 

Portrait of King Henry VII. on 


panel. 20th Day, Lot 89. 31l. 10s. 
Bought by Lord Holmesdale. 

«A most capital portrait on board, 
and incomparable for the truth of 
nature, expression, and chiaro oscuro. 
The character and thought of the coun- 
tenance, and its exact conformity with 
the bustt by Torreggiano in the Star 
Chamber [at Strawberry Hill], make 
it unquestionably a portrait for which 
the King sat; and yet the knowledge 
of light and shade, not possessed even 
by Holbein, makes it probable that 
this picture was retouched by Rubens, 
of whose colouring it is worthy, and 
resembles.” Walpole’s Catalogue. 

Portraits of Prince Arthur, Prince 
Henry, and the Princess Elizabeth [not 
** Margaret”’] the children of Henry 
VII. ‘‘by Mabuse.” 20th Day, Lot 
75, 311. 10s. 

This is an interesting groupe of 
portraits, but, having been painted 
about 1495, cannot have been the 
work of Mabuse, who is stated to have 
been born in 1499. 

Five duplicates of it are mentioned 
in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
and not one of them was then in his 
own possession. The present copy is 
stated to have come from the collec. 
tion of Richard Cosway, esq. that is, 
Cosway the painter. Those enumera- 
ted by Walpole were: 

1. In the China closet at Windsor. 

2. In Queen Caroline’s closet at 
Kensington; which is now at Hamp- 
ton Court. 

3. At Wilton. 

4. In Mr. Methuen’s collection; 
where it still remains. (See Britton’s 
History and Catalogue of Corsham 
House, 8vo. 1806, p. 48.) 

5. At the Duke of Leeds at Kiveton 
(Anecd. of P. lst edit. 1762.) and 
afterwards in London (2nd edit.) 

‘© One of these pictures, (adds Wal- 
pole) 1 do not know which, was sold 
out of the Royal Collection, during the 
Civil War, for ten pounds.” 

The style of colouring is peculiar. 





* April 9, p. 318. The same writer suggests that a foreign painter might intend 
the buildings in the distance, however unlike, for Shene or Windsor. To prevent 
the adoption of this conjecture, we must remark that the buildings belong to the story 
of St. George, not to the portraits in front, and represent the city of Sylene ; see the 
same subject in Dartford church, engraved in Gent. Mag. for August, 1836. 

+ We find, in arranging our chronological series, we have overlooked this bust, and 


must notice it next month, 
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Speaking of the Kiveton picture, Wal- 
pole at first described it as being “in 
black and white oil colours,’ and 
afterwards, having seen it in London, 
he added that it ‘is not entirely black 
and white, but the carnations are 
pale, and all the shadows tinged with 
pure black; but that was the manner 
of painting at the time, blues, reds, 
greens, and yellows not being blended 
in the general gradations.” 

Dallaway adds, ‘‘ These paintings 
are extremely interesting, as being the 
first attempt in portrait, with any 
effort or success in art, which had ap- 
peared in England, at the end of the 
fifteenth century. One of the four 
[five, or six,] must have been original ; 
and there is a circumstance, which 
may be added to the greater excellence 
of that at Wilton, that it bears a date, 
1495. The children are represented 
as being dressed in black, playing with 
fruit, which is spread upon a green 
. cloth, covering the table. Though in 
the early dry manner, the infantine 
faces are well drawn and the carna- 
tions bright. There is much good 
colouring, particularly in the head of 
Prince Henry, which, having a half- 
reflected light, presented a consider- 
able difficulty to the artist.” 

Mr. Jesse says of the Hampton 
Court picture, ‘“‘ Unfortunately the 
reddish tints of the flesh have faded 
away, so that the lights appear pale, 
and the shadows grey.” But this, 
from the other accounts, is the result 
of the original style of colouring. 

“ach of these pictures (adds Dal- 
laway) is on pannel, with a small dif- 
ference in point of size. The Wilton 
is 1 ft. 33 inc. by 1 ft. 1 inc.; the 
Methuen is 20 inc. by 14.” In Ver- 
tue’s engraving, probably of the size 
of the Hampton Court picture, the 
dimensions are 18 inc. wide by 13 
high. Vertue’s engraving was made 
in 1748: the head of Prince Henry is 
copied in a circle, in a plate published 
1810 by Wm. Richardson. 

Something remains to be said as to 
one of the portraits. The Princess 
Margaret (afterwards Queen of Scots) 
was older than Henry the Eighth; 
but the little girl in the picture appears 
his junior. Henry VII. had another 
daughter, Elizabeth, who died Sept. 
14, 1495, and if the picture was 
painted in the earlier part of that 
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year,* according to the date at Wilton, 
we would assign the portraits to 
Arthur, Henry, and Elizabeth. The 
following are the dates concerned : 
Arthur born 20 Sept. 1486. 
Margaret 29 Nov. 1489. 
Henry —— 28 June 1491. 
Elizabeth —— 2 July 1492. 
died 14 Sept. 1495. 

A small portrait of Arthur Prince of 
Wales. 20th Day, Lot 56. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

This is inscribed prtNcE ARTUR. He 
has long features, like Henry VII. but 
the costume appears rather too early 
for Arthur Prince of Wales. 

“‘A fine old picture representing 
Arthur Prince of Wales and Katharine 
of Arragon,”’ 20th Day, Lot 79. 6l. 6s. 
Rodd. 

*‘This picture came from Gwayni- 
gog, near Denbigh, the seat of John 
Myddleton, esq. and had never been 
out of Wales from the time of the 
Prince’s death et Ludlow till 1788, 
when it was given by Colonel J. Myd- 
dleton to Horace Walpole.” Sale 
Catalogue. The arms of France and 
England quarterly behind, seem to fix 
this picture to our royal family; but 
the costume is too late for Prince 
Arthur. Qu. are the parties Edward 
VI. and his sister Mary ?+ 

In Walpole’s own Catalogue we find 
mentioned ‘‘ Arthur Prince of Wales : 
a washed drawing, by E. Edwards, 
from the only original of that Prince when 
grown up, which belonged to Mr. Shel- 
don, of Weston in Warwickshire, and 
was purchased by Mr. Child, of Os- 
terley Park, Middlesex, 1781.” This 
must have been written before Wal- 
pole saw the picture last described. 

Portrait of Margaret Queen of Scots, 
daughter of Henry VII. and another 
of Lady Jane Grey (front face) copied 
by Vertue from the original at Hamp- 
ton Court. 20th Day, Lot 46. 71. 7s. 

A portrait of Henry VIII. ‘ the 
dress elaborately worked to represent 
embroidery, a remarkably fine and 











* Mr. Jesse says the picture at Hamp- 
ton Court was painted in 1499; but qu? 
Vertue fixed its date ‘‘ about 1496.”’ 

+ Richard Myddleton, of Gwaynnynnog, 
was Governor of Denbigh Castle in the 
reigns of Edward VI. Mary, and Eliza- 
beth (epitaph in Whitechurch, Denbigh), 
a probable person to have been the first 
owner of this picture. 
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undoubted picture by Holbein.” 21st 
Day, Lot 12. 427, Rodd. 

The dress is, undoubtedly, of the 
period; but the features are unlike 
those of the King. 

Portrait of Henry VIIT. a carving in 
box wood by Holbein. 20th Day, Lot 
47. 391.188. Wild. 

This is one of the objects represented 
among Mr. Delamotte’s woodcuts, 
published in Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
and prefixed by Mr. Robins to his 
catalogue. It is, as there stated, ex- 
quisitely carved, whilst the woodcut 
is equally remarkable for its frightful 
ugliness. Henry is represented in 
advanced life; with a watch hanging 
upon his breast by a small chain. 

A miniature Portrait of Katharine of 
Arragon, Queen of Henry VIIT, By 
Holbein, 14th Day, Lot 65. 531. 8s. 
—‘‘I have Katharine of Arragon, a 
miniature, exquisitely finished; a 
round on a blue ground. It was given 
to the Duke of Monmouth by Charles 
II. 1 bought it at the sale of the 
Lady Isabella Scott, daughter of the 
Duchess of Monmouth.’’ Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting. Engraved by 
Houbraken for the Illustrious Heads 
1743; and by S. Harding in Harding’s 
Shakspeare Illustrated, 1791. 

Miniature of Jane Seymour [ Queen of 
Henry VIII.) in water colours, by Hol- 
bein. 14th Day, Lot 67, 101. 10s. Yates. 
—Not inserted by Walpole in the list 
of his collection of Holbein’s works, 
in the Anecdotes of Painting; but in 
his Catalogue it is mentioned, and 
that it ‘‘ was Lady Worsley’s.” 

Miniature of Katharine Howard, 
[Queen of Henry VIII.] by Holbein, 
14th Day, Lot 68. 261. 5s. 

«Cath. Howard, a miniature, dam- 
aged. It was Richardson’s, who 
bought it out of the Arundelian col- 
lection. It is engraved among the 
Illustrious Heads; and by Hollar, 
who called it Mary Queen of France, 
wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk.”” (Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting.) Engraved by Hollar 1646 ; 
by Houbraken for the Illustrious 
Heads 17—. when it belonged to Mr. 
Richardson. Granger ascribes to Ver- 
tue, not Hollar, the error of taking this 
head for Mary Queen of France. 

Miniature of Katharine Parr, the last 
Queen of Henry VIII. By Holbein. 
14th Day, Lot 69. 101, 10s. Yates. 


Of this there are two engravings, one 
by S. Harding, 8vo. 1803, the other 
by Bocquet in the edition of Walpole’s 
R. and N. Authors, 1806. 

Miniature of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond, natural son of Henry VIII. 
in his shirt and nightcap, which is 
embroidered with black. 20th Day, 
Lot 3. 71.17s. 6d. Jarman. 

Engraved by R. Clamp in Harding’s 
Biographical Mirror, 1794: the only 
engraved portrait of this person. 

Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
and Mary, Queen of France. 21st 
Day, Lot 94. 5351. 10s. Webb, we 
believe for the Duke of Buckingham. 

This picture, of a size not larger 
than sufficient to contain the two 
half-lengths, of life-size, may be con- 
sidered one of the most valuable of the 
Strawberry Hill collection: it is in- 
closed by a handsome frame, designed 
by Kent. ‘The Duke of Suffolk 
brought this royal lady over again 
from France into England, and by his 
address and behaviour procured her 
to be his wife, and also continued one 
of the greatest and constant favourites 
of King Henry VIII. till his death. 
This representation of them both, 
hand in hand, was painted probably 
soon after their nuptials, A®. 1516, 
The painter has represented her hold- 
ing the emblem of royal authority, 
which is usually the globe and sceptre, 
alluding to her former state of royalty. 
Here it is artfully varied: the mound, 
or globe, is formed like an artichoke; 
to this is added, at the top, the cadu- 
ceus, the balance of mercantile or 
royal power. As this conceit is in 
some measure unique, so the whole 
appearance of their apparel, and 
richness of their jewels, furs, and 
habit, bespeak the royal dignity. It 
is done in oil-colours ; and though the 
name of the Painter it is not now easy 
to ascertain, yet this painting has its 
merit; and when I first copied it, it 
belonged to the Noble Lord, Heneage, 
Earl of Winchelsea. It was left by 
will, and is in the possession of the 
Right Hon. John Earl of Granville, 
Viscount Carteret, Baron Carteret of 
Hawnes, &c.” Description by G. 
Vertue, of his Historical Plates, among 
which he engraved this in folio in 1748. 

John Ear! of Granville died in 
1763, and his son, the second and last 
Earl, in 1766; about which time the 
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painting must have found its way to 
Strawberry Hill. 

A duplicate of this picture, once 
‘‘in the possession of Saml. Egerton 
Brydges, of Denton, in Kent, Esq.”’ has 
the additional figure of a Court Fool, 
whispering into the ear of the Duke, 
and he is supposed to be addressing 
this sage advice to the unequal couple : 
Cloth of Gold, do not thou dispys, 

Though thou be mached with Cloth of Fries, 
Cloth of Fries, be not thou to bould, 
Though thow be mached with Cloth of Gold. 

There is a small engraving of this 
“Trotter sculp.” published by J. 
Simco, 1794, and inserted by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, as an illustration of 
a note, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Peers 
of England during the reign of James 
the First.” 8vo. 1802, p. 395. The 
Duke’s head was copied from the 
Strawberry Hill picture in Harding’s 
«‘ Shakspeare Illustrated,” 1792. 

** Picture of Henry VIII. and Charles 
V. Behind Charles V. are two figures, 
probably designed for his grandfather 
and father, the Emperor Maximilian 
and Philip.” 21st Day, Lot 27. 
541. 12s. Redburn.—From the col- 
lection of James West, esq. Pres. 
R.S.—The likeness to Henry VIII. 
if intended, is very small: yet there 
is something like a George on his 
collar. Charles V. and Maximilian 
are clear portraits: Philip doubtful. 
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An ancient painting of the Emperor 
Mazimilian, and his son Philip the Fair. 
20th Day, Lot 27. 

‘From the collection of Mr. Bryan 
Fairfax.”” Walpole’s Catalogue. 

Portrait of Philip.of Austria, son of 
the Emperor Maximilian, in the style 
of Holbein. 20th Day, Lot 74. 111. 11s. 
—He wears the collar of the Golden 
Fleece. 

Bas-relief in terra-cotta represent- 
ing a Single Combat before the Emperor 
Mazimilian, by Albert Durer. 20th 
Day, Lot 41. 271. 6s. Tiffin.—It has 
Durer’sinitials, andthedate M.D. XXII. 
It was called in the Sale Catalogue a 
** carving in stone.” 

Henry the Eighth and his Family. 
20th Day, Lot 86. 220/.10s. Bevan. 

This is a large picture representing 
Henry VIII. sitting under a canopy 
supported by pillars, and delivering 
the sword to King Edward. On the 
sight stand Philip and Mary ; Mars is 
coming in behind them. Queen Eli- 
zabeth, larger in proportion than the 
rest, stands forward on the other side, 
and leads Peace and Plenty, whose 
faces are said to be portraits of the 
Countesses of Shrewsbury and Salis- 
bury; the latter (adds Walpole) must 
be a mistake in the tradition, for there 
was no Countess of Salisbury at that 
time. In golden letters around the 
frame are these verses, 


A face of muche nobillitye loe in a litle roome 

Fowr states with theyr conditions heare shadowed in a showe 

A Father more then valyant, a rare and vertuous Soon, 

A zealus Daughter, in her kynd; what els the world doth knowe, 
And last of alla Vyrgin Queen to England’s joy we see 
Successyvely to hold the right and virtues of the three. 


And in small letters on the foreground, just above the frame, these : 


The Queene to Walsingham this tablet sente, 
Marke of her peoples and her own content. 


It was first at Scadbury and then at 
Chiselhurst, both seats of the Wal- 
singhams, in Kent. Afterwards it 
was in the collection of James West, 
esq. and thence bought by Mr. Wal- 
pole, in 1773. 

It was from nearly the same design 
that the very rare engraving was made, 
of which an impression* was inserted 


in the illustrated copy of Hor. Walpole’s 
Strawberry Hill Catalogue, ‘‘ Graven 
by W. Rogers, sold by Humble.” 
Walpole has pointed out (in his 
Anecdotes of Painting) the similarity 
between the design of this picture and 
one in his time at Kensington, and 
now at Hampton Court, in which 
Juno, Pallas, and Minerva are repre- 





* This has been sold in the Sale of Prints for 22/. 1s. to the British Museum. 
There are only two other impressions known: one in the Bibl. du Roi at Paris, the 


other at Buckingham House. 
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sented overwhelmed with admiration 
on the appearance of Elizabeth. Its 
frame is in the same manner embel- 
lished with verses, but they are in 
Latin. This latter picture is attributed 
to Lucas de Heere. J.G.N. 
(To be continued.) 
Mr. Ursan, 

ON the 2st day’s sale at Straw- 
berry Hill, four portraits on panel 
(lot 44), were sold to the Duke of 
Sutherland, and were thus described 
in the Catalogue : 

“¢ Four highly-interesting paintings on 
panel, formerly the doors of a shrine in 
the abbey of St. Edmundsbury. They 
represent Henry Beaufort, Cardinal of 
Winchester, and John Kemp, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. On one of the sides is 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester praying, 
and behind him a saint holding the Duke’s 
cap of state in one hand, and a golden 
chalice in the other, and a person in the 
act of adoration in a stable ; whence it is 
probable that the Virgin and Child were 
represented in the middle piece, which is 
wanting. This person seems to be Joseph, 
but may be the donor of the altar-piece, as 
above him is a shield of arms of Tate. 
The three portraits agree remarkably with 
those of the same persons in the Marriage 
of Henry VI. in the Library, especially the 
Archbishop and the Duke, who has the 
same bald head and furred mantle.’’ 


The marriage-picture abovemention- 
ed was lot 25 of the 20th day, and was 
likewise purchased by the Duke of 
Sutherland. My object in sending you 
this communication is, first, to identify 
the individual of the Tate family whose 
arms are there represented, and se- 
condly, to offer a conjecture as to the 
original locality of the paintings. With 
respect to the first point, viz. the iden- 
tity of the person, there is, as will be 
seen, no doubt. The arms are Per 
fess or and gules, a pale counter- 
changed between three Cornish 
choughs 2 and 1, a crescent for dif- 
ference, Tate; impaling Argent, a 
chevron between three bull’s heads 
cabossed sable, armed or, Wood. 

These were the arms of Sir Robert 
Tate, son of Thomas Tate, of Coventry, 
mérchant of the Staple at Calais, and 
of his wife Margery, who was daughter 
of Richard Wood, mayor of Coventry, 
by his wife Margaret, who remarried 
Sir William Taylor, lord mayor of 
London. Sir John Tate, the brother 


of Sir Robert, who was lord mayor in 
3 
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1496, and knighted at London bridge 
by Henry the Seventh for service 
against the rebels at Blackheath, was 
ancestor of the family of Tate, of 
De la Pré abbey, near Northampton. 
Sir. Robert Tate was of the Mercers’ 
Company, and merchant of the Staple 
at Calais. He was sheriff in 1481, 
and lord mayor in 1488. His wife 
Margery died in 1511, having survived 
her husband, and was buried at All- 
hallows Barking, where he had found- 
ed achauntry, and where he, too, as 
she states in her will, was buried. The 
will of Dame Margery Tate is dated 
1509, and was proved in 1511. She 
mentions two chauntries founded by 
her husband,—one at St. Michael’s 
Coventry, the other at Allhallows 
Barking ; and she alludes to her hus- 
band’s will. No will, however, ap- 
pears to have been proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury ; but 
that he died prior to 1508 is shown 
by the will cf his son Robert Tate, 
proved in that year, where mention is 
made of the chauntry at Allhallows 
Barking, founded by his father. From 
the accounts given in Hasted of the 
descent of the manor of Stockbury in 
Kent, of which Sir Robert Tate was 
the lord, he would appear to have 
died about the 16th of Henry VIl. a 
few years before his son. 

Having now clearly established the 
identity of the arms, it remains for me 
to submit my opinion that these por- 
traits came, not from the abbey at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, but either from 
the chauntry at St. Michael’s, Coven- 
try, or from that at Allhallows Bark- 
ing, and most probably from the latter ; 
and that having, on the dispersion of 
Church property, been purchased, and 
accidentally carried into Suffolk, or 
one of the adjoining counties, a very 
natural inference was drawn that they 
had previously existed in the abbey at 
Bury. Horace Walpole mentions his 
acquisition of them in two letters pub- 
lished in the last volume of his corres- 
pondence—one to Dr. Lort, dated 
June 4, 1779; the other to Mr. Cole, 
dated May 30, 1780. He traces them 
no further than to the possession of 
Peter Le Neve, Norroy King of Arms, 
who died in 1729. 

Some years since Mr. G, P. Harding 
made four very excellent miniature 
copies of these portraits. 


Yours, &c. C.E.L. 
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MOULE’S HERALDRY OF FISH. 
(Continued from June, p. 614.) 


WE have stated that the class of 
Allusive arms has a species, or sub- 
division, of those derived from a local 
origin. Of this species a few in- 
stances may be selected from Mr. 
Moule’s pages. And first we may 
mention the atchievement of Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, late Lord High 
Chancellor, who bears a chevron be- 
tween three luces or pikes, not in 
allusion to Westminster Hall, or Lin- 
coln’s Inn, but to the river Lowther, 
which washes the fields of Brougham, 
in Westmerland — i. e. the western 
land of meres or lakes, not of moors 
(as the usual modern orthography 
seems to imply), and to which the 
‘* heraldry of fish” is, therefore, pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 

‘« Gules, three bream hauriant argent, 
are the arms of De la Mare, the name of 
an ancient family which held Fisherton 
on the banks of the Avon in Wiltshire.’’ 

Here, perhaps, the surname may 
claim the fish, as allusive to itself—dla 
Mere, a name applied both to the open 
sea* and to inland waters; but the 
bream belong to the latter. Another 
family seated at Durneford, on the 
same river, and taking its name from 
that place, bore three fish naiant, 
which Mr. Moule has represented as 
loach (p. 101). ‘* Master Glynn, of 
Glynnford,” says Carew, the old Cor- 
nish historian, ‘‘ manifesteth by this 
compound name the antiquity of his 
descent, and the ordinary passage 
there over the Fowey. The store of 
salmon which this river affordeth 
caused his ancestor to take the fishing- 
spears for arms.”” The Salmon in the 
coat of Earl O’Neill (p. 116) is sup- 
posed to refer to his fisheries in the 
Blackwater, co. Antrim; and the three 
salmon hauriant, the charges of the 
wide-spreading race of Ord, may be 
warranted as having been first taken 
from the Tweed. They differ from 
those borne by Way in being disposed 
two and one, whilst the latter family 





* A knightly family seated at Barmston, 
on the coast of Holderness, were called, 
either in courtly or in homely language, 
both De la Mere and Of the Sea. The 
arms were, allusive to the name: Argent, 
two bars wavy or. 7 
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also bear three salmon hauriant, but 
in pale, that is, in a parallel line. 
Mr. Moule’s explanation of this coat 
is ambiguous: for he first states that 
Way is ‘‘a name implying progression, 
possessed in so remarkable a degree by 
the salmon;’’ and afterwards that 
“* the family came originally from the 
banks of the Wey, a river of Dorset- 
shire.” We have reason to think, 
however, that neither of these deriva- 
tions is well founded; for in the first 
place, the fish borne by Way are not 
salmon,t but either lucies, or mullets ; 
and then, with respect to locality, the 
family was originally not of Dorset- 
shire, but of Somerset and North Devon, 
where the name Way is frequently ap- 
plied to places, both alone, and com- 
pounded with some epithet or distinc- 
tive prefix. It is further remarkable that 
these places are most frequently remote 
from a stream, and often from any high- 
way. With respect to Wey, the name 
of the Dorsetshire river, and another in 
Surrey, we imagine there must be a 
connection between Wey and Wye, 
which latter is the name of many 
streams ;{ and if, in the higher lands 
of North Devon, the ancient habita- 
tions and homesteads took the name of 
Way from being fixed upon spots where 
a spring of water had been found, an 
identity of etymological origin between 
the rivers and the hamlets would be 
realized: and, though Heraldic ety- 
mology is not generally recondite or 
scrupulous, the fish may allude more 
probably to the Anglo-Sax. weg, a 
wave or water, or to the name of a 
river, than to the weg, or passage, ef- 
fected by the salmon. 

Job Militon, esq. who built Pen- 
gersick Castle,§ near the Land’s End, 





t+ There was, however, a family of 
Wayte, of Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, which 
bore, Argent, a chevron between three 
salmons hauriant azure. Hals’ Cornwall, 
edited by D. Gilbert, esq. 1836, i. 244. 

~ The same, indeed, as the Welsh Usk, 
the Cumberland Esk, and the Yorkshire 
Wiske, &c. See an article on the names 


of Rivers, in our Magazine for May, 1831, 
p- 399. 

§ We stated in June p, 610, that we did 
not find in Lysons’s Cornwall the account 
mentioned by Mr. Moule of the painted 
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in the reign of Henry VIII. being the 
Governor of St. Michael’s Mount, dis- 
played for arms, Gules, a chevron or 
between three pilchards naiant argent 
—the peculiar produce of Cornwall, 
and which also appear on the town- 
seal of Truro.* 





Lastly, under this division, we must 
notice the crest of one who has well 
deserved every honour that Icthyolo- 
gic Heraldry can bestow,—Mr. Yar- 
rell the naturalist : 

‘¢ The river Yare, in Norfolk, abounds 
with the ruffe, a beautiful little fish, 
which is peculiar to it, of the same class 
and closely allied to the perch. A fountain, 
charged with a fish, in the crest of Yarrell, 
is, on account of the name, presumed to 
be intended for a type of the Yare, and 
its peculiar produce, the ruffe.”” (p. 109.) 

Of Allusive arms referring to par- 
ticular events or atchievements, there 
are, besides the naval supporters, &c. 
to which we have before alluded, two 
remarkable modern instances men- 
tioned in Mr. Moule’s book. One is 
that of Sir Brooke Watson, Alderman 
of London, created a Baronet in 1803, 
who, having in early life lost his leg 
from the bite of a shark in the harbour 
of Havannah, assumed for crest a 
demi-triton, grasping a trident, and 
repelling a shark in the act of seizing 
its prey. The other is the atchieve- 





wainscot at Pengersick Castle. We now 
perceive that it is contained in his In- 
troduction, p. ccxliii ; but the authority is 
the MS. Collection of Dr. Borlase, made 
in the middle of the last century, and 
Leland is only cited as the authority for a 
marriage between the families of Militon 
and Godolphin ; which passage we find to 
be as follows: ‘‘ Yonge Milatun hath Sir 
. . +. Godolcan’s daughter to his wife.’’ 
(Leland, Itin. iii. 4, note.) 

* It must have arisen from mere imi- 
tation, that the pilchards were also borne 
by the partially similar name of Millington, 
of Devonshire. (Moule, p. 160.) 


ment of Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King 
of Arms, assumed in allusion to his 
preservation at sea,—Argent, a triton 
proper, crowned or, his trident sable, 
issuing from waves, his left hand 
grasping the head of aship’s mast; 
on a chief azure the arctic polar-star 
of the first, between two water-bou- 
gets of the second. Motto, Nav- 
FRAGUS IN PORTUM. 

















The water-bougets were adopted 
from a former coat of the same name,f 
and for their part Mr. Garter’s coat 
was Derivative. 

With a few words on Derivative 
ArMs we must now draw to a conclu- 
sion. We have not noticed any in this 
volume that are derived in the way 
we have first mentioned,—from some 
feudal superior. Such origins are less 
obvious than the Allusive coats, but 
are proportionately more instructive 
when discovered; inasmuch as they 
represent, as it were, the early history 
of families. It would be interesting, 
for instance, to know why Gascoigne 
(p. 63) assumed this bearing : Argent, 
on a pale sable a demi-luce ; with this 
crest, out of a ducal coronet, a demi- 
luce or; and whether the coronets of 
crests (they are customarily called 
** ducal” coronets, but we think with 
very questionable propriety,) had any 
other than an arbitrary origin ? 

There is, however, an instance (p. 
97) of arms Derivative through female 
inheritance, in the coat of Huyshe, of 
Devonshire, Argent, on a bend sable 
three roach of the field, assumed in 
the reign of Edward III. by Oliver 
Huyshe, after his marriage with the 
daughter and heiress of Simon Roche. 





+ Argent, a chevron gules between three 
water-bouguets sable. Herd, of London. 
(Ordinary in Edmondson’s Heraldry.) 
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The arms of the Fishmongers’ 
Company have given birth to many De- 
rivative coats. There were formerly, 
in the prosperous days of Friday-street, 
and during the rigid observance of 
Lent, two Companies of Fishmongers 
in London—those who dealt in fresh, 
and those who sold salted or stock- 
fish. We make this statement, aware 
that in so doing we contradict the words 
of good old Stowe; who distinguished 
the two companies as the Stock-fish- 
mongers and Salt-fishmongers, in 
which he has been followed by a 
countless train of unobjecting fol- 
lowers. But the evidence of records 
shews that the names of the two 
companies were — Fishmongers, and 
Stockfishmongers ; whilst the former, 
no doubt, dealt in the fresh, and the 
latter in the cured provision. A 
charter of the 37th Edw. III. states 
that it had then been the custom from 
beyond memory that no fish should be 
sold in London unless by the “ Pes- 
soners,” except stockfish, which ap- 
pertained to the trade of ‘* Stock- 
fishmongers ;” and that the sale was 
confined to three places, — Bridge- 
street, now called Fish-street Hill; 
Old Fish-street, whence the trade 
crept into the adjoining Friday market 
now Friday-street; and the Stocks, 
the site of the Mansion-house.* And 
this corrects another misapprehension 
of John Stowe, that Stocks Market 
acquired its name from a pair of 
stocks once standing in it. He again 
commits a mistake with respect to the 
arms of the Company of Stockfish- 
mongers, the refutation of which is 
suggested by information derived from 
a far-distant source, in Mr. Moule’s 
book. 

The arms of the Stock-fishmongers 
have been usually blazoned thus: 
Azure, two lucies in saltire argent, 
with coronets over their mouths or: 





* Est d’ancien temps dont memoire 
ne court estoit use q’ nul pesson ne seroit 
vendue en la Citee des Loundres, fors q3 
Pessoners, et ce en trois certeins places, 
cestasavoir, en Bregge strete, Olde Fysshe- 
strete, et en la lieu appelle Les Stokks, 
for pris Stokfysshe, q’apartient au Mestier 
de Stokfysshemongeres, &c. Herbert's 
— of the City Companies, vol. ii. 

19. 
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with reference to which coronets Stowe 
says, that ‘‘ they were joined in amity 
with the Goldsmiths, and do give part 
of their arms.” 

The Company of Fishmongers bore, 
Azure, three cross-keys (emblematic 
of their patron St. Peter) saltirewise 
or, and on a chief gules three dolphins 
argent. Or sometimes the dolphins 
were placed on the field, and the cross- 
keys on the chief. 

When the companies were united in 
1536, their arms were united also, the 
fish of the first company being placed 
in saltire on each side the dolphins of 
the second. 

Now Mr. Moule (p. 174) gives us 
the arms of Iceland, Gules, a stockfish 
argent, crowned or: and adds, that 
«‘ These arms are borne by the Kings 
of Denmark in the royal atchievement, 
illustrating in the simplest manner the 
source of achief part of their revenue.” 
Thence it was that stockfish was chiefly 
imported. Hakluyt says, in 1589, 
** Of Iseland to write is little nede, 
save of stockfishe.”’ Itis thus obvious, 
that the crowned fish of the Fishmon- 
gers’ arms are stockfish, copied, with 
the crown, from the arms of Iceland ; 
and that, therefore, the said crown 
was not a part of the arms of the 
Company of Goldsmiths.¢ Properly 
depicted, they ought to be headless, as 





+ It must be supposed that Stowe al- 
luded to the crowns, though there is no 
crown in the Goldsmiths’ arms. It is 
somewhat remarkable, however, that the 
shield of John Gloucester, Sheriff of 
London in 1346, appears to represent the 
union which Stowe had in view; and 
which certainly existed between the two 
companies so far as the interchange of 
liveries (see Herbert, ii. 12, 205). This 
coat is, Azure, a chevron argent between 
two leopard’s faces in chief or, and in 
base a salmon hauriant of the second. 
This John Gloucester was by company a 
Fishmonger. The leopard’s face is as 
frequent among the private arms of the 
Goldsmiths as the dolphin with the Fish- 
mongers. We find also, in the coat as- 
signed to Hugh Port, Sheriff of London 
in 1302, the like combination: Az. two 
dolphins indorsed argent between seven 
cross-crosslets or, on a chief gules three 
leopard’s faces of the third. (Edmond- 
son.) It does not appear which his Com- 


pany was. 
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Mr. Moule has represented the arms 
of Iceland ; and it is evident that this 
coat, Gules, three fish without heads 
or, a quartering of Bawde, of Bedford- 
shire (p. 175) was the atchievement of 
some successful Stockfishmonger. 

However, we see on ‘‘ THE Marors 
SEAL OF THE TOWNE OF WEXFORD” 
(p. 182) these same stockfish all alive 
and swimming. It forms a very good 
coat, the bend-wavy being an apt re- 
presentation of water. 





The crowned fish are here under- 
stood to be hakes, which are taken 
and cured in large numbers at Wex- 
ford. 

The elegant Dolphin of the other 
Company was much more frequently 
copied. It occurs in the arms of the 
following Lord Mayors, all Fishmon- 
gers: Sir William Askham, 1404; 
Sir John Rainwell, 1427; Sir William 
Remington, 1494; Sir Thomas Curteis, 
1558 ; and Sir John Leman, 1616; also 
in that of John Cowper, another mem- 
ber of the Company, Sheriff in 1552. 
Probably the dolphins have been placed 
in the coats of several other eminent 
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fishmongers, who have not arrived at 
so prominent a rank in civic office. 

Sir John Mitchell, Lord Mayor in 
1425 and 1437, and John Wade, 
Sheriff in 1399, were both Fishmongers 
and bore shells, which seem to point 
out their peculiar branch of trade. 
Mr. Moule has included in his re- 
searches the heraldry of shell-fish— 
but for this we must refer to his 
book; and also for his researches upon 
Mermaids and Fishing-Boats. Of the 
Star-fish, ‘‘ which it appears once bore 
the name of mullet,” (p. 108) he has 
said but little; but this will form a 
good subject for his further investiga- 
tion, particularly as it appears from 
Forbes’s History of British Star-fishes, 
that ‘‘ the Butthorn, of the genus 
Asterias, is found to resemble closely 
the mullet of English heraldry.” 

We must now rise from our repast 
on Mr. Moule’s course of fish, which 
for variety, skilful cooking, and piquant 
sauce, has far surpassed all that was 
ever laid before us by Mr. Lovegrove at 
Blackwall. The dishes we have been 
permitted to bring home with us, have 
enabled us to communicate to our 
readers a fair notion of the flavour and 
quality of the banquet; and we think 
the public will agree with us in the 
hope that Mr. Moule may continue 
his office of heraldic cook, and proceed 
in due season with courses of flesh and 
fowl. The beasts of heraldry, to be 
sure, may prove rather hard of diges- 
tion, particularly the unicorn, the 
griffin, and the wyvern; but among 
the birds he would certainly find ex- 
cellent sport; and with the aid of the 
fair and tasteful artists at the command 
of Mr. Van Voorst, he might furnish 
forth another volume quite as interest- 
ing as the present. Before we con- 
clude, we must mention the fact that 
‘“‘The Heraldry of Fish” is embel- 
lished in all with 205 woodcuts, and 
that the various armorial coats de- 
scribed in the book amount to nearly 
six hundred. 





An Inquiry into THE True History or Kine ARTHUR. 


Section IV. The later Battles of Arthur. 


The Battle of Castle Gurnion. 
THE next of Arthur’s battles is de- 
scribed, by Nennius, to have taken 
place at Castle Gunnion. 
Castle, which is here prefixed, de- 


The title of 


noted, in the phraseology of the 
Middle Ages, a Roman fortress, or a 
town built on Roman foundations, in 
the same seuse in which “‘ Chester,” 
or ‘ Chesters,”’ is used in numerous 
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instances in the existing topography 
of Britain. I will proceed to assign 
the reasons which have convinced me 
of the identity of Castle Gunnion with 
the Roman station of Garionenum, 
near Yarmouth, on the coast of Nor- 
folk. Yarmouth itself is written in- 
differently in ancient records Gar- 
mouth and Gurnmouth. An equal 
license may be permitted as regards 
Garionenum, which we might then 
read Gurnionenum, or, in an abridged 
form, Gurnion. ‘hat ‘“‘ Castle Gur- 
nion ”’ was the name originally writ- 
ten by Nennius is an assutaption 
which it is not difficult to justify, pro- 
vided 1 am able to demonstrate the 
probability of an engagement between 
the Britons under the command of 
Arthur, and the Saxons in this dis- 
trict ; no error being more readily com- 
mitted in transcription than the sub- 
stitution of n for r. 

After the expulsion of the successors 
of Octa and Ebissa from Lothian, 
there remained, as we have seen, but 
two colonies of their countrymen in 
Britain, the states of Kent and Sussex ; 
and these, from their insignificance 
and the inactive and unambitious 
characters of their rulers, excited little 
notice, still less apprehension, amongst 
the numerous tribes of the indigenous 
inhabitants. The Continental Saxons, 
however, do not appear to have de- 
sisted, in any degree, from those pi- 
ratical incursions which they had for 
ages directed against the shores of 
Britain. To these invaders we must 
look if we would find the real antago- 
nists of Arthur in the latter part of his 
career. 

The first of the invasions which is 
recorded in the Saxon Chronicle, took 
place under Cerdic, the future founder 
of the West Saxon Kingdom, in the 
immediate vicinity of Yarmouth, the 
place of his disembarkation being 
called after his name, ‘‘ Cerdicis’ora,” 
or, as it was still termed so late as the 
time of Camden, ‘‘ Cerdicsand.” The 
date of this expedition, a.p. 495, pre- 
cludes the supposition that Arthur 
took any part in resisting the ma- 
rauders, for he was then engaged in 
that war which terminated in the libe- 
ration of Lothian from the Saxon yoke. 
The object, however, of the invaders 
was, apparently, plunder, and they 
made no attempt to form a settlement, 
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The two next efforts of the Saxons 
were directed against the coast of the 
modern county of Hampshire. The 
first was under Porta, who landed 
with his two’sons and a small band, 
whom he had brought over in two 
ships at Portsmouth, a.p. 501. They 
defeated the natives, who opposed 
their landing, and a young Briton of 
high rank perished in the engagement. 
Piracy seems, however, to have been 
their sole object, and no further re- 
sults are recorded. 

The next expedition was one of far 
greater magnitude, and followed by 
consequences infinitely more import- 
ant. In 508 Cerdic and his son 
Cynric landed on the shores of the 
Southampton Water. The British 
King Natanleod collected a large force 
to oppose them, but was defeated and 
slain, with 5,000 of his followers. 
This victory paved the way for the 
entire subjugation of the Britons in 
that district, and the ultimate estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Wessex. 

The success of Cerdic in Wessex 
seems to have roused the ambition of 
his relatives, Stuff and Wihtgar, who 
invaded the Province of the Iceni, and 
landed at Cerdicsand, a.p. 514. The 
Saxon Chronicle mentions their suc- 
cess against the Britons, but it is re- 
markable that neither on this nor on 
any other occasion does the writer 
mention any reverses which befel his 
countrymen in the early period of their 
annals. That Stuff and Wihtgar did 
not retain their footing in this district 
is, however, evident ; for we find them 
afterwards on the authority of the 
Saxon Chronicle itself, acting under 
the command of Cerdic, in Wessex. 

The vicinity, if not the identity, of 
Cerdicsand, the scene of the opera- 
tions of Stuff and Wihtgar, with 
Castle Gurnion, the site of Arthur’s 
most celebrated victory, pointe out 
that chieftain as the instrument of the 
deliverance of his countrymen from 
their barbarian oppressors. Nothing 
is more natural than that the Britons 
of the invaded province should apply 
for succour to that distinguished war- 
rior, whose victories had been achieved 
over the very foe who now threatened 
their extinction, the fame of whose 
valour and the reputation of whose 
sanctity was, doubtless, spread through 
the remotest parts of Britain. A few 
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days march would bring the Berni- 
cian monarch from his own frontier to 
the province of the Iceni. Here the 
Saxons seem to have entrenched them- 
selves, within the precincts of an 
ancient Roman fortress, from whence 
they directed their incursions into the 
neighbouring country, carrying terror 
and desolation in their train. 

Arthur hesitated not to attack them 
in their strong-hold. The narrative of 
Nennius shews that not only the 
national welfare of the Britons, but 
the interest of christianity, afforded 
spirit and enthusiasm to the assail- 
ants. The prowess of Arthur is, 
doubtless, incredibly exaggerated, but 
still it is evident that by his personal 
valour as well as by his military skill, 
he contributed, in no small degree, to 
the completeness of the victory. The 
remnant of the Saxon force found 
refuge in their ships, and the Iceni 
were freed for some years from the 
visits of their formidable assailants. 


Battle of Caer- Legion. 


The promptitude and facility with 
which Arthur had effected the relief 
of his countrymen on the East coast, 
suggested to the Britons in the South 
West the hope that by his means, they 
also might be delivered from the hate- 
ful scourge by which they were op- 
pressed. The magnanimity of Arthur 
ensured a ready compliance with their 
invitation, and we must seek for the 
theatre of his future glory in a portion 
of the island most remote from his 
own. We see him no longer weilding 
the forces only of his own dominions, 
or lending his aid to a single state, 
but we have now arrived at that 
period of his history when he is cor- 
rectly described as fighting at the 
head of the kings of the Britons. 
Eight years had elapsed between the 
landing of the West Saxons and the 
victory of Castle Gurnion. This pe- 
riod, we may be assured, was not suf- 
fered by Cerdic to pass without a 
vigorous prosecution of his schemes of 
conquest. Not contented, like his 
predecessors in Kent and Sussex, with 
the colonization of a limited district 
with his countrymen, he appears to 
have contemplated the subjection of 
the Britons to his government. 

The same ill success which has 
attended the efforts of antiquaries in 
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investigating the sites of the preced- 
ing battles has still more egregiously 
misled them in the present instance. 
Caer-legion is a name common to two 
places in Britain, which are noticed 
by Nennius, one on the Usk, the 
other on the Dee, Exeter and Chester. 
The latter has been selected by gene- 
ral consent, although we have no inti- 
mation that any Saxon power was es- 
tablished in any part of the neighbour- 
ing country till nearly a century later. 
Chester was in the hands of the 
Britons till it was wrested from them 
by Ethelfred, the great Northumbrian 
conqueror. Exeter, on the contrary, 
was the nearest place of strength 
which the Britons possessed in the 
neighbourhood of the West Saxons, 
and the desire to possess it could not 
but stimulate the ambition of Cerdic. 
Before its walls, however, his fortune 
was destined to experience a first 
check. The uninterrupted success of 
Arthur followed him in this distant 
expedition, and the first fruit of his 
alliance was to preserve to his admir- 
ing countrymen a city, the abandon- 
ment of which would have been the 
precursor of the utter extinction of 
their independence. 


Battle of the River Brue, 


This success was followed up by 
others equally decisive, victory com- 
ing after victory in rapid succession, 
and each contracting the sphere of West 
Saxon predominance. The enemy, in 
their retreat, had to pass the River 
Brue, but the activity of Arthur inter- 
cepted their flight, and compelled their 
dispirited forces to hazard another, 
but an unavailing contest. The mo- 
dern name of the river retains, in its 
monosyllabic form, the root of the 
British appellation by which it is dis- 
tinguished by Nennius. 

Battle of Cadbury. 

The Saxons now made a retrograde 
movement, falling back upon Agned 
Cathbregion, which has been generally 
recognised in the modern Cadbury, a 
place of considerable natural strength. 
Here also the British arms were suc- 
cessful, and flight was again the re- 
source of the Saxons. 


The Battle of Badon. 


Several places have been suggested 
as the Mount Badon of Nennius, but 
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none with so much probability as the 
hill of Banesdoun, near the City of 
Bath. Towards this point the course 
of the Saxons had tended since they 
had retreated from Exeter. It is 
probable that at this point a reinforce- 
ment was stationed ; for, had Arthur 
had to contend only with the remnant 
of the troops whom he had succes- 
sively defeated at Exeter, on the Brue, 
and at Cadbury, an easy victory would 
have awaited him. On the contrary 
this battle is recorded as of extra- 
ordinary importance, keenly contested, 
but ultimately decisive. The Saxons, 
indeed, possessed every advantage of 
position, on the side of a steep ascent, 
which rendered the attack in front 
laborious as well as hazardous, and 
free from any apprehension from the 
rear. Flushed with repeated victories, 
the Britons heeded not the difficulties 
of the enterprize, but rushing on with 
irresistable impetuosity, were rewarded 
with complete success. 

The earlier victories of Arthur have 
been preserved from oblivion by the 
recital of Nennius. The battle of 
Baden is also recorded by Gildas, and 
on his authority by Bede, with the 
omission, however, of the name of 
Arthur. The silence of the two latter 
writers with reference to this distin- 
guished warrior, has been adduced by 
those who have disputed his reality, 
as a proof of their position ; but it has 
been well observed by Whitaker, that 
we might, with equal propriety, deny 
the existence of Ambrosius from the 
silence of Nennius. Malmsbury at- 
tempts to evade the difficulty by repre- 
senting Arthur as acting under the 
orders of Ambrosius, but this is an 
assumption utterly unwarrantable. The 
true explanation is to be found in the 
circumstance, that, after the death of 
Hengist, Gildas describes the condi- 
tion of the Southern Britons, Nennius 
confines his narrative to the affairs of 
the North, detailing the defeats of 
Cerdic in conjunction only with the 
exploits of the Bernician chief. 

Vortigern has been magnified into 
the sole monarch of Britain, and Nen- 
nius has, himself, contributed to this 
delusion ; whereas every consideration 
of probability would confine his power 
to the supremacy of a few confede- 
rated tribes in the south and south- 
west of the island. In this command 
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he was succeeded by Ambrosius, who 
has been identified with much plausi- 
bility with Natanleod, whose defeat 
and death are recorded amongst the 
early successors of Cerdic. Those 
who have held this opinion, have 
maintained that Natanleod was only a 
British title equivalent with Pendragon, 
and have adduced an etymology suffi- 
ciently ingenious. Against this theory, 
however, we have to adduce the au- 
thority of the Saxon Chronicle, which 
informs us that the district in which 
Natanleod fell was called by his name, 
Natanlea. If the conquered monarch 
had been, indeed, Ambrosius, we 
should have met with some trace of 
his name rather than his title in the 
field of his disaster. It is more likely 
that Natanleod was the immediate 
sovereign of the district, summoned to 
contend against an unexpected in- 
vader, although the chief command in 
regular warfare would have devolved 
on Ambrosius. 

It is probable that Ambrosius sur- 
vived till a later period, and that his 
decease was the immediate cause of 
the invitation of the Britons to Arthur 
to undertake the command against the 
encroaching Saxons. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion have existed as to 
the site of the Battle of Badon, there 
have been none as to the importance 
of its results. The further encroach- 
ments of the West Saxon monarch 
were, for a long period, restrained, 
whilst his title to his original con- 
quests was confirmed by the acquies- 
cence of the Britons. This great 
event is placed by Matthew of West- 
minster a.p. 520, a date which corre- 
sponds, within a single year, to that 
assigned by the Saxon Chronicle to 
the foundation of the kingdom of 
Wessex. During the whole reign of 
Cerdic, extending fourteen years from 
this period, no attempts appear to have 
been made to extend its limits beyond 
the bounds of Hampshire. On the 
contrary, all the energy of the Saxon 
Chief was necessary to put down a 
rebellion of the Britons within the 
narrow limits to which the success of 
Arthur had confined him. : In 527 he 
defeated the insurgent Britons at Cer- 
dicsand, and in 530 he reduced the 
Isle of Wight, the government of 
which he committed to his nephew 
Wihtgar. 
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His death, a. pv. 534, opened the 
succession ta his son Cynric; but it 
was not till the reign of his grandson, 
Cenlin, twenty-six years later, that 
Wessex assumed that formidable atti- 
tude which led first to the conquest of 
the neighbouring Britons, and finally 
to the subjugation of the other Saxon 
states. It will be observed that the 
death of Cerdic took place forty years 
after his original expedition against 
the Iceni, when he landed at Cerdic- 
sand, so that he must have lived to an 
advanced, though not improbable, age. 
If, however, we believe with the Saxon 
Chronicle that Cynric served in this 
expedition, or even in the succeeding 
invasion of Hampshire, we must as- 
sign to him a term of existence which 
is scarcely compatible with the active 
events of his reign, and is rendered 
still more unlikely by the lengthened 
duration of his son’s government. 

We need not doubt that he accom- 
panied his father in his invasion of 
Hampshire ; for the latter, when he 
contemplated a permanent settlement, 
naturally brought his family with him. 
But though Cynric thus early accom- 
panied the wanderings of Cerdic, it is 
more than probable that his first ex- 
perience in war was acquired in the 
disastrous campaign which terminated 
in the humiliation of his countrymen. 

lf we assume the commencement of 
the career of Arthur to have been co- 
incident with the death of Hengist, 
A.D. 488, the period which elapsed 
from his first battle on the Glen to the 
victory of Mount Badon, was thirty- 
two years, and his age at the date of 
the latter event probably approached 
three-score. That he did not many 
years survive this consummation of his 
glories seems clear, or he could hardly 
have escaped mention by Gildas; 
although we must remember that the 
work of which he was the author, is 
not to be regarded as a regular history, 
but that his notices of persons and 
events are, in a great measure, inci- 
dental and casual. With the Battle 
of Badon closes the account which we 
have derived from Nennius; and for 
any further particulars of the great 
hero of British story, we must look to 
other sources of information, culling a 
slender store of facts from the mass of 
fable in which they are enveloped. 
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Public Corn-measures at Aisme. 
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Mr. Ursan, May 18. 

THE drawing that accompanies this 
letter is a representation of the public 
corn-measures at Aisme, a small town 
in the Val-Tarantaise, which there is 
every reason to suppose was the 
Axyma of the ancient Centrones, oc- 
cupied by Hannibal during his pas- 
sage over the Alps. 

These measures now stand on the 
floor of the market-place, but they 
appear to have originally stood upona 
pedestal. They are four in number, 
varying in size from two bushels to a 
half bushel, and, with the exception of 


‘the largest, are perfect enough to be 


still serviceable. They were all exca- 
vated out of a single block of marble, 
upon which are sculptured, in relief, 
two shields, one with the arms of 
Savoy, Gules, a cross argent,—and the 
other with a lion rampant sinister, 
(the bearing, probably, of the Lords of 
Tarantaise or of the township of 
Aisme,) and which shields were meant, 
no doubt, to designate these measures 
as the duly authorised measures of the 
state, in the same way that the royal 
seal upon our wooden measure of 
Henry the Sixth’s time denoted it to 
be the ‘‘ Commune bushell enseallé et 
accordant a le Standard de 1’Esche- 
quer.” 

Each cavity has, within its front, a 
perpendicular groove, communicating 
at its hottom with a square hole, 
opening outward, but which, during 
the measurement of the corn, was 
closed by a flat board that was after- 
wards slidden up, in this grovuve, for 
the exit of the corn; if, indeed, I 
may thus infer, from the present 
practice at Rhodez, in Guienne, where 
the public measures are also of stone, 
and nearly similar to these at Aisme, 
except in being attached to an inside 
wall of the meter’s office, through aper- 
tures in which the corn is delivered to 
the buyer on the open (overt) market 
place outside. Near the base is an 
iron bar, furnished with rings for 
holding, I presume, the strike, which 
instrument, at the period when these 
measures were set up, was, probably, 
as recently (5 Georgii IV.) enacted to 
be, ‘‘a round stick or roller, straight, 
and of the same diameter from end to 
end,” so that, by its equably rolling 
pressure, it might at once ensure just 
impletion of the measure, and at the 
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same time strike from the surface any 
excess or heap; unless where the 
lord of the manor took his rents 
and fines (as Asop’s lion did his share 
of venison) in heaped measure; or, 
as in certain counties palatine and 
chartered boroughs, striked measure— 
mensura rasa—was not customary. 

English corn-measures of stone are, 
undoubtedly, very rare; for all our 
several statutes concerning measures, 
from the reign of Edgar to that of 
Henry VII. when they first were made 
of brass, refer, evidently, to vessels of 
wood. At Bodmin, however, is a 
stone vessel that was long ‘‘us’d as a 
measure for corn ;” but this Hals also 
states, in his Parochial History of 
Cornwall, to have been ‘‘ us’d formerly 
for baptization,” in the Franciscan 
Church of St. Nicholas there, which, 
after the dissolution of monasteries, 
was converted into a shire-hall and 
market-house. 

At Athens the public measures, like- 
wise, I believe, of stone, were placed 
on the apyata ayopa, the old and 
greater market-place. At Rome, in 
pagan times, they were kept in the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among 
the Jews they were in custody of the 
priesthood; and among the early Chris- 
tians they were preserved in churches, 
obediently to the 128th Constitution of 
Justinian—‘‘ Mensure et ponderg. in 
sacrosancta cujusque civitatis eccle- 
sia adserventur.”” 

Gent. Mag. Vor, XVIII. 





In England the standard bushel was 
anciently deposited at Winchester, but 
for many centuries since it has been 
in charge of the Chamberlains of the 
Exchequer at Westminster. Heaped 
measure is now quite abolished. Our 
new Imperial standard bushel, as also 
the verified copies of it provided for 
market-towns, are of metal, and the 
substance emploved at the Exchequer 
for comparing their respective capa- 
cities is distilled water,—a bushel of 
which, when Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter is at 62° and the barometer at 
30°, weighs exactly eighty pounds 
avoirdupois. The Exchequer strike is 
a piece of thick plate-glass, the edge 
of which being simultaneously pressed 
down upon and carefully passed over 
the brim of the measure, removes all 
the convexity of surface that water 
naturally assumes when quiescent, 
and in impermeable, unwetted, vessels 
completely filled. 

In conclusion, I beg to suggest that 
if, happily, the measures of Europe 
and America be ever equalised, the 
wooden measure of our markets, as 
well as the metallic standard, should, 
(on account of the great liability of 
their materials to variation from at- 
mospheric causes,) be altogether su- 
perseded by measures of similar hard 
stone, if not of the same form, as those 
I have thus brought before your notice. 

Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

YOUR Correspondent, CypweEt1, 
who, like myself, is rather divergent 
and erratic in his lucubrations, at 
p. 600, of your Dec. number, alleges 
as a precedent, if not a justification, 
of the act of the first Reformers, 
Luther, Melancthon, and Bucer, with 
five others, in authorizing the double 
and concurrent marriage—the bigamy, 
in a word,—of the Landgrave, Philip 
of Hesse Cassel—that Pope Gregory 
the Second had decided ‘“‘that a 
husband, whose wife was of infirm 
health, should take a second, on con- 
dition of providing for the sustenance 
of the first.” In evidence of the fact, 
he cites not the original, which it is 
clear he has never read, but a trans- 
lation by two hostile hands, one 
being necessary to accommodate, ‘‘ or 
make more convenient the other in the 
Elizabethan sense’? (—words, which 
I do not well understand). He refers, 
however, to the original as quoted by 
his authority, Basnage, and to be 
found in the sixth volume of the 
Pope’s Epistles, page 1448, (‘‘ Greg. 
II. Ep. tom. 6.”),—an appeal seem- 
ingly affirmative of the assertion ; but 
I hesitate not to aver, that no such 
volume has ever existed, nor have these 
Epistles, which constitute all the 
Pontiff’s extant writings, ever been 
separately published, so as, in any 
way, to correspond with this quota- 
tion, or form six, or any other number 
of volumes. Seventeen Epistles 
are included in the general collection 
of councils; another in the ‘ Floria- 
censis Vetus Bibliotheca Benedictina,” 
or unpublished tracts on history and 
religion, discovered by J. Dubois in 
the Benedictine Convent of Fleury- 
sur-Loire, printed at Lyons in 1605 ; 
and the nineteenth, the final number, 
was inserted by Ferdinando Ughelli, 
in his learned work “Italia Sacra, 
sive de Episcopis Italiz. Venice 1717, 
9 vol. 4to.”’ 

The circumstance so unauthentically 
introduced by Cypwe 1, as parallel, in 
deviation from rectitude, to the deed 
of Luther and his associates, was 
simply as follows. During the pon- 
tificates of Gregory II. and his suc- 
cessor Gregory III. (715—741) Boni- 
face, the apostle of Germany, (an 
Englishman from Devonshire by 
birth, “‘ whose rugged northern name 
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of Winfred was changed into the Latin 
one, by the Pope,”) found his suc- 
cessful advance in converting to Christi- 
anity that then heathen region, im- 
peded by an obstacle, which has 
similarly presented difficulties to more 
recent missionaries, the adjustment of 
marriages. In Germany, we learn, 
indeed, from Tacitus, (De Moribus 
Germanorum, cap. 18,) that, contrary 
to the general practice of barbarians, 
as he calls the people, they, with few 
exceptions, were satisfied with single 
wives,—a distinction, however, wholly 
of rank, (ob nobilitatem,) not of 


‘principle ; but these, it is known, were 


dismissed and replaced by others, on 
any arising incapacity—in fact, or 
fancy, to fulfil the purpose of matri- 
mony. According to a fair traveller, 
(Letters from the Baltic, vol. 1. p. 235,) 
Estonia, though now christianized 
under the Lutheran regimen, is quite 
as relaxed in matrimonial regulations, 
which there permit a divorce for the 
most trivial causes; and in the pro- 
testant dominions of the Prussian 
King, this facility of separation, and 
disregard of the enduring engagement 
of the nuptial contract, are not less 
striking at the present hour. 
Boniface’s reverence for the con- 
jugal bond, even unconsecrated by the 
forms of his religion, made him hesitate 
to allow such a cause of repudiation, 
which would be utterly inadmissible 
after a sacramental marriage; and he 
deferred, as was his duty, the question 
to the highest jurisdiction. The answer 
solely applied to the anterior pagan 
marriages; for those under the 
christian rite were as much beyond 
his control, when perfect in form, as 
any obligatory article of faith. In 
the Acts of the Councils, published by 
Philip Labbé, (1671—18 vol. fol.) and 
by Hardouin, (1715, 12 vol. folio ;) 
the former, at page 1448, tom. vi. 
quoted by CrpwE 1, though the source 
was unknown to him, and the latter, 
at page 1858, tom. iii. as also in the 
Summa Conciliorum, of Caranza, 
(1563, 8vo. page 254, verso,) the 


answer of Gregory to Boniface, whose 
letter we have not, stands thus. 
‘Nam quod proposuisti, quod si 
mulier infirmitate correpta non valu- 
erit debitum viro reddere, quid ejus 
faciat jugalis? Bonum esset si sic 
permaneret, ut abstinentiz vacaret ; 
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sed quia hoc magnorum est, ille qui 
se non poterit continere, nubat magis; 
non tamen subsidii opem subtrahat ab 
illa quam infirmitas prepedit, et non 
detestabilis illa culpa (adulterium,) 
excludit. Datum x. calendas Decem- 
bris A.D. 726.” In the ‘‘ Summa 
Conciliorum,” which long preceded 
the collections of the two Jesuits, an 
explanation follows: ‘‘ Ea infirmitas 
precessit vinculum matrimonii catho- 
lict, et erat talis que redderet illam 
incapacem conjugii, quoniam, si 
subsequuta est conjugium, non daretur 
ulla venia denuo nubendi.” 

Pagan matrimony, in itself, could not 
be considered indissoluble, and had 
been of easy severance ; while Boniface 
was anxious to maintain the existing 
ties, and confirm them by christian 
benediction; but he felt that a grave 
impediment, such as the preceding, 
should be anticipated in its effects, and 
when it was yet perfectly permissive. 
This was the object of his appeal to 
Rome,—a fair and legitimate one, 
surely, as equally was the papal 
rescript, though little classical, it must 
be allowed, in language. In England, 
where the clerical character of the 
Roman catholic priesthood is fully 
acknowledged, a marriage solemnized 
by one of the order, has long been 
declared invalid; and how often have 
I seen the victim of delusion, among 
my country-women, dismissed with- 
out the justifying cause submitted to 
Gregory, or the provision required, 
both in justice and charity by him? 
In Ireland, the union thus proscribed 
in the sister realm was legal, and the 
distinction could be known to none 
of the poor women so _ ensnared. 
Just as, at this moment, the empire 
resounds with alarm and indignation 
at the adjudged nullity of certain Pres- 
byterian marriages in Ireland,—a de- 
cision which may expose, in like man- 
ner, to the world’s scorn a virtuous 
mother, suddenly placed in unconscious 
criminality, at the mercy of vice or 
caprice, and consign to social debase- 
ment the fruit of the most sacred of 
engagements, despoiled of name and 
inheritance, who “all guiltless meet 
reproach.” (Othello, iv. 1.) Yet this 
anterior contract, of a far superior cha- 
racterto the loose heathen engagements, 
precluded not the parties from a second 
marriage elsewhere ; and the prelate, 
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who may give the future licence, 
would not like Gregory be arraigned 
as a delinquent. His conduct was 
clearly free from all blame; it was, in 
fact, most considerate and laudable, 
He also instituted several regulations 
in restriction of clerical marriages at 
home, whence sprung in some degree 
the still-enduring variance of disci- 
pline in this respect, between the 
Catholic and Greek churches; the 
Emperor of Constantinople, Leo the 
Isaurian, having used every effort to 
inflame the dissent and to widen the 
breach. See Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 135. 
Milman’s edition. For his life see 
Butler’s Saints, under 15 February ; 
and for that of Boniface, under the 
fifth of June. The latter was mas- 
sacred in 755, by the infidels of 
East Friesland, while in the exercise 
of his mission, and is consequently 
classed in the list of martyrs. In con- 
clusion of the foregoing vindication of 
Gregory, it is right to add, that the 
fact is passed almost uniformly by 
ecclesiastical writers, without any 
attempt or conscious necessity of de- 
fence; so obvious to them was the 
cause, and so little open to censure, of 
which the artificial fabric quickly falls 
before the detailed truth. 

‘* Que bene et eximie quamvis dispdésta fe- 

rantur, 
Longe sunt tamen a vera ratione repulsa.’’ 
Lucret. ii. 643. 

With respect to the alleged offer of 
Pope Clement VII., to allow Henry 
the Eighth to retain two wives, Katha- 
rine and Anne, which Mr. Hallam 
believes (Constitutional History, vol. 
1. p. 91, Paris edition,) on the au- 
thority of Lord Herbert, Basnage’s 
ignorance of the circumstance, as 
acknowledged by Cypwe tl, is highly 
unfavourable to its credit. It could 
hardly have escaped so learned a man 
in his professed pursuit, or more pro- 
bably, he knew how little it challenged 
notice. No original document has 
been found to substantiate the impu- 
tation, nor could Burnet’s diligent re- 
search discover any to strengthen the 
authenticity of Herbert’s letter. Be- 
sides, had it been proposed, Henry, 
(notwithstanding any occurring irrita- 
tion against Katharine, whom he never 
ceased to esteem, and whose decease 
wrung a tribute to her worth, even 
drew tears, ‘‘iron tears,” from the 
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ferocious tyrant, just then meditating 
the expiation of her wrongs in the blood 
of her supplanter,) must have em- 
braced it with transport ; it would have 
crowned all his wishes, maintained the 
good understanding for which he so 
long laboured with Rome, and equally 
secured to him the possession of Anne, 
while Katharine, like Josephine, would 
be suffered quiescently to enjoy the 
empty regal title; nor, if his dis- 
pleasure with her continued, need he 
ever again see her. But the Pope 
could not authorize such an expedient, 
which would be an_ unequivocal 
bigamy—the existence of two avowed 
wives ; whereas, even on the separa- 
tion for adultery from his wife, a 
catholic cannot marry during her life, 
as in the case of the late Duke of 
Norfolk ; and the papal impotency in 
contra-position to a consecrated tenet 
of faith, such as this is, I can place 
beyond dispute, on irrefragable testi- 
mony, which will also meet another 
of CypwE 1’s objections, and elucidate 
an interesting historical event. (See 
also Gent. Mag. for December 1838, 
p- 587.) 

My authority is that of one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Tiara, who, 
however, only repeated the unanimous 
decision of every theological writer of 
his church: I mean the late Pius VII. 
When urged, or rather commanded, by 
the most imperious sovereign of modern 
times, ‘‘la volonté Ja plus énergique 
des temps modernes,”’ as distinguished 
by Madame de Stael, in whose power 
his person and domain then implicitly 
lay, to dissolve the marriage of the 
emperor’s brother, Jérome, with Miss 
Paterson, because contracted without 
the imperialconsent, and with a heretic, 
Pius firmly and decidedly refused. It 
was wholly, he replied, after consulting 
every recognized authority, beyond his 
competence, the marriage having been 
originally valid, and, of consequence, 
indissoluble: it would be, he added, 
an usurpation of jurisdiction, and an 
abuse of his sacred ministry, for which 
he would be amenable to God and his 
church. ‘*Si nous usurpions une au- 
torité que nous n’avons pas, nous nous 
rendrions coupables d’un grave abus 
de notre ministére sacré devant le 
tribunal de Dieu, et devant toute 
l’Eglise,”” was the Pontiff’s answer, in 
conscientious defiance of uncontrolled 
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power, and assertion of truth, at the 
risk of personal safety. ‘‘ Impavidum 
ferient ruine,” no denunciation or 
outrage could induce him to compro- 
mise his duty; and the reply which I 
have transcribed, is extracted, it is 
proper to observe, from a writer 
systematically inimical to this Pope, 
who alone, with England, opposed any 
continued resistance to the author’s 
object of idolatrous admiration, and 
who alone, too, refused to join in the 
continental coalition of that period 
(1808,) against England, for which he 
had to endure, in subjection to the 
imperial vengeance, several years of 
captivity, much severer and more 
aggravated by personal indignity, than 
what his oppressor had to complain 
of, when, in the orb of vicissitudes, 
the rock of St. Helena became his 
prison-house. Yet even this panegy- 
rist of Napoleon is compelled to render 
homage to the conscientious act. ‘‘ La 
science théologique du pape lui fournit 
des armes pour combattre les raison- 
nements allégués & l’appui de la de- 
mande, et malgré l’insistance du car- 
dinal Frangais, (Fesch,) il persista dans 
son refus...... Ce respect du saint- 
siége pour un lien formé entre des 
personnes de religion différente, est un 
trait digne d’ éloge, et auquel Napoléon 
lui-méme efit applaudi, si, dans cette 
circumstance, il n’avait obéi a4 un 
interet contraire.”” (Bignon, Histoire 
de France sous Napoléon, tome vii. p. 
128.) Subsequently the historian says, 
that Napoleon, ‘‘ voyant que le pape 
avoit refusé de rompre cette union pour 
cause religieuse, finit par se passer de 
sonconcours,”’andshortly after, Jérome 
married a daughter of the King of Wur- 
temburg, who thus sanctioned an act 
of bigamy: for such it surely was. 
The Chevalier D’ Artaud in his Histoire 
de Pie VII. (1836, 2 vols. 8vo.) is still 
more particular on this question; and 
he was at the time secretary to the 
French embassy at Rome. The first 
wife did not, and could not, in con- 
sistency with her religion, marry any 
one else; nor did she ever submit to 
the imperial divorce. Napoleon’s own 
divorce, unimpeded by any acknow- 
Jedged religious rite, (forthat performed 
in secret by Cardinal Fesch, was not 
only irregular and void in itself, but 
held out of view,) could meet with no 
legitimate resistance. The sole overt 
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or recognized marriage, that with 
Josephine in March 1796, was exclu- 
sively acivil contract; and the Parisian 
officiality, so blamed by Cypwett from 


-unacquaintance with the subject, re- 


luctantly pronounced the judgment, 
conscious that it was an incompetent 
tribunal, which at first it declared itself 
to be, independently of the excommu- 
nication under which the emperor then 
lay, and the pope’s captivity, which 
precludedall faculty of free action on his 
part. (Bignon, ix. 63. Artaud, tome 
10, and Gent. Mag. for December 
1838.) 

Let Cypwe11’s impeachment of the 
catholic pontiffs be now fairly viewed 
in juxta position with the conduct of 
the prime reformers, and it will be seen 
that the one is unjustified by any solid 
evidence, while the other rests on 
documentary proof of incontestable 
authority, bearing the distinct signa- 
tures of the assenting parties, and 
invested with every impressive stamp of 
veracity, andattestation of genuineness. 
What aggravates the proceeding is its 
ostensible pretext, ‘Quod szpe con- 
tigit,”” as the Landgrave, in his state- 
ment, (Instructio) presented by Bucer, 
recites, ‘‘ut in foederum et imperii 
comitiis diu verser, ubi laute vivitur, 
et corpus curatur, quomodo me ibi 
gerere absque uxore queam.... facile 
est conjicere.”” Intemperance, itself 
a heinous vice, is thus assumed as a 
vindicating excuse for other transgres- 
sions, and becomes of course an equal 
warrant of licentiousness to all princes 
or persons, with similar occasions of 
excitement. But the Landgrave threat- 
ened; “‘necpossum,necvoloabstinere,” 
he repeated, and referred to the advice 
of Luther and Melancthon to Henry 
VIII. “‘ ut primam uxorem non dimit- 
teret, sed aliam preter ipsam duceret,”’ 
as an example of authority. The 
champion of reform was too powerful 
to resist; and Bayle well remarks that 
an ordinary applicant would have soli- 
cited the indulgence in vain. He had 
previously kept concubines, as he 
avows himself, ‘‘ quod ego ab aliquo 
tempore, qui uxorem duxi, in adulterio 
et fornicatione jacuerim,” and as we 
learn from De Thou, (lib. 41) who, in 
general, derived his information on 
German affairs from Sleidan, as he did 
on what concerned England and Scot- 
land from Camden and Buchanan, 
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sources not unfavourable to reformers. 
(Ranke, Papste, Theil iv. Appendix.) 
The grievance which provoked the 
Reformation, its directly impelling 
cause and most active stimulant, we 
here see renewed with flagrant in- 
consistency, by the prime movers of 
that memorable event, in this grant of 
an immoral indulgence; while the 
enjoined privacy of the act sufficiently 
attests their conscious guilt. We may 
therefore not be much surprised at 
the construction given by Bossuet to 
his concealed malady. At that period 
the new scourge of vice assailed the 
higher orders of society, far beyond its 
subsequent operation; for the French 
monarch, Francis the First, had just 
then been its victim; and some time 
previously, in 1520, a life of im- 
measurably superior value, that of 
Raffaelle, had fallen a sacrifice to this 
baleful pestilence ; for so the distemper 
that robbed the arts of the greatest 
master in his department, while yet 
immature in years, though resplendent 
in glory, is generally construed. Fra- 
castorius (Syphilis, Lond. 1720,) with 
the various authors in Astruc’s col- 
lection, (Paris, 1740) have left us an 
appalling picture of its ravages, in those 
classes, not less impressive than the 
description of the plague in the second 
book of Thucydides, and the sixth 
book of Lucretius, or the third of 
Hippocrates, on Popular Maladies. 
Nor is it undeserving of attention, that 
several of the reported cases on which 
the Father of Medical Science, (still, 
like Homer, “‘the first in birth, the first 
in fame,’’) raised his system and es- 
tablished his immortal aphorisms, are 
traced to those intemperate propensi- 
ties, which, in their double addiction, 
“ & mordév kai appodiciwy moh\AGv—” 
operating as cause and effect, accord- 
ing to Philip’s own avowal, constitute 
the ground-work of his Petitio, or 
Memorial, to the Heads of Reform for 
their sanction of his bigamy. (Hippocr. 
Emdnpiov tpjya tpirov. Edit.Corcanii, 
Basil, 1538, p. 322. There could 
then be no malignity, as pretended by 
CypwEtl, in imputing this fruit of 
licentiousness, this ‘‘ Veneris damnosa 
voluptas,” as Ovid, (De Ponto, El. I. 
10) by anticipation describes it, to a 
profligate man, for whose excesses a 
physical reason is assigned by De 
Thou, who says, (ubi supra) ‘‘ Pos- 
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tridie Pasche hoc anno (1567) mor- 
talitatem exuit. Inspecto corpore a 
medicis rpudpyns repertus est.” Ex- 
clusively still of Luther’s participa- 
tion in this particular act, the protest- 
ant, Lyserus, (Johannes) in his curious 
**Polygamia Triumphatrix,” (1682, 
4to) produces many proofs of Luther’s 
advocacy of polygamy. Our own 
history, indeed, tells us, that one of 
the pillars of the English Church, and 
her most accredited annalist, Dr. 
Burnet, when consulted on the im- 
probability of issue from the marriage 
of Charles II., with Katharine of 
Braganza, hesitated not to recommend 
a second wife. ‘I see nothing so 
strong against polygamy, as to balance 
the great and visible imminent hazards, 
(the succession of James,) that hang 
over so many thousands, if it be not 
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allowed,” are the terms of his delivered 
judgment. See Burnet’s Own Times, 
(so ungraciously qualified by Swift,) 
vol. 1. p. 454, and Higgon’s ‘‘ Re- 
marks” thereon, p. 232, Lond. 1725— 
8vo. with Lingard, vol. xii. p. 248. 

The libertine lives of Henry of Wol- 
fenbutel and Charles of Lorraine, un- 
connected with any ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion—on the contrary, resisted with 
censure—are wholly beside the ques- 
tion at issue. CypWwELI need not to 
have travelled so far to illustrate, by 
parallels, the vices of princes: he will 
find a national example in Lord 
Brougham’s delineation of George 
the Fourth ; (Statesmen, vol. 1.) who, 
if not guilty of bigamy before the tri- 
bunals of law, was assuredly so in the 
court of conscience. 


Yours, &c. J.R. 





THE SUBTERRANEOUS CHAMBERS AT REIGATE CASTLE, 
IN SURREY. 


(With a Plate.) 


A FEW months since | had an op- 
portunity of exploring the remains of 
the ancient castle of Reigate in Surrey, 
which was held of the crown by the 
Earls of Surrey, from the time of the 
Norman Conquest, as a part of their 
barony. The history of this fortress is 
given in the History of Surrey, by 
Manning and Bray; their description 
of its remains is however brief, and 
the illustrative plan which accompanies 
it not minutely accurate in_ its 
details. Camden, describing Reigate 
Castle in his day, says, ‘‘ Castrum ad 
ortum eminet, nunc neglectum et 
zvo caducum, sub quo Hypogeum 
mirificum, arenato opere, e friabili 
lapide, cujusmodi ipse collis est, 
magno labore excavatum, vidimus.’’* 
It would seem by the expressions made 
use of in the above passage, that 
architectural remains of the castle 
were extant in the sixteenth century ; 
if that were the case, they have all 
now disappeared, and some bold earth 
works and ‘‘ the wonderful vaults’’ in 
the sand-stone stratum composing the 
castle hill, are the chief attraction for 
the Antiquary. They are, however, 
no wonder now, in the days of rail- 
road works and tunnels. 





* Camden in Suthria. 





Procuring lights at the cottage 
marked [1] in the accompanying plan, 
where the key of the entrance to the 
castle vaults is kept, I entered the 
area of the innermost defences of the 
fortress, by a modern gothic bridge 
thrown over the east part of a bold 
escarpment — which is of a quad- 
rangular form, about fifty feet in 
height, oblong, with rounded angles, 
a ground plot that might indeed 
suggest the idea, that it is the original 
site of a Roman fort. The area No. 6, 
inclosed by these works, is now 
perfectly level, and in dimensions 
about 160 paces from east to west, 
100 from north to south ; in the centre 
a pyramid of stones of modern con- 
struction, marks the entrance to the 
subterraneous caverns, which are ap- 
proached by a shaft or passage (also 
hewn out of the sand-stone rock), 
forming a descent of about fifty steps. 
The vaultings throughout the caverns 
assume the figure of the pointed arch ; 
see the sketch. A passage eighty paces 
long, running in a_ northwesterly 
direction, terminates in a circular 
chamber, round which a low stone 
seat is cut out in the native rock; the 
roof of this apartment converges to 
a point; the diameter of the floor is 
about 6 paces. It may have been a 
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dungeon for prisoners. Returning on 
the left hand, is a long and spacious 
gallery, ending with a semicircular 
apsis; this gallery is about thirty- 
three paces in length, and is finished 
apparently with more care than the 
other parts of the excavation, the 
pointed roof is 12 feet in height, 
and springs from a well defined off-set 
or ledge. See section of arches, No. 9. 
Further on, near the entrance steps, 
is an apartment 10 or 12 paces in 
length, that might be occupied by the 
guard of this mysterious cavern ; 
which one cannot survey without being 
reminded of the subterranean habi- 
tation of robbers described in Le 
Sage’s Romance, Gil Blas, as a de- 
scending passage of 200 paces, with 
a stable, kitchen, and hall in con- 
nexion, into which retreat the son of 
Gil Perez was entrapped in the outset 
of his adventures. 

I should have mentioned, that the 
only relic of antiquity preserved in the 
castle vaults of Reigate, is a huge stone 
of circular form (apparently its natural 
shape), which may be supposed to have 
been a shot, for a perrier, or other 
ancient military engine. 

The sandstone rock of which the 
whole excavation is formed, is indeed 
as Camden says, “‘ friabilis lapis,”’ of 
the softest and least adhesive character, 
as the innumerable scratchings of 
initials and dates made by visitors on 
the walls amply testify. 

As the castle of Reigate is one of 
those ancient strong-holds of which 
the entrenched defences of earth alone 
remain to attest their form and exist- 
ence, little can be said of the period 
at which any castellated structure 
connected with them was built. More 
frequently than has been supposed I 
believe, Saxon and Norman forts were 
fortified by palisades of wood placed in 
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be seen in the Bayeux tapestry, and 
in old illuminations of MSS. Some- 
thing of this kind, I conjecture, was 
Reigate Castle, one of a chain of forts 
commanding the vicinal or cross road 
which may be traced from Ightham in 
Kent to Farnham in Surrey, and still 
known, in parts, by the appellation of 
the Pedlar’s way. At Blechingly, in the 
same line, the castle has disappeared ; 
its site, however, is well known, and 
retains its appropriate appellation ; 
some vestiges of its earth-works are 
extant in a small adjacent copse. The 
decided pointed character of the vaults 
in Reigate Castle, forbid one to assign 
for them an earlier date than the termi- 
nation of the twelfth, or beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and it happens 
that to fortify this conclusion we may 
call tradition to our aid. The current 
account is, that at Reigate Castle the 
confederate Barons assembled in secret 
conclave to take measures to compel 
King John to ratify to them the laws 
and liberties enjoyed by the subjects 
of the English Realm, under Edward 
the Confessor. Now there are circum- 
stances bearing on this tradition, 
which tend to prove that it was 
founded in fuct. In the reign of King 
John, and subsequently, the manor of 
Reigate and its castle were held (in 
right of his wife) by Hameline, bastard 
son of Geoffrey Plantagenet,t Earl of 
Anjou, and husband of Isabella, 
daughter of William de Warren, 
second Earl of Surrey, and widow of 
William de Blois natural son of King 
Stephen, This Hameline was styled 
in legal instruments and attestations, 
Comes de Warrenne. He was suc- 
ceeded in his estates and baronial 
honours by his son William, who be- 
came one of the political adversaries 
of King John; he was of the number 





connexion with mounds of earth and 
trenches. The earth-works of such a 
fort exist at this day at the village of 
St. Clere in Caermarthenshire, which 
was noticed as a strong-hold in the 
time of Henry 2nd, by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis,* and is called familiarly the 
Bank o’ Bailey, i. e. the earthwork 
of the Ballium or Castle Ward. Speci- 
mens of such palisaded fortresses may 





* Itin. Girald. Camb. 





+ The writer uses the term Plantagenet 
in the popular form; the story that 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, ac- 
quired the soubriquet of Plantagenet from 
one of his ancestors having scourged him- 
self with a rod of broom every night 
during a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepul- 
chre, is referred to by the ingenious lexi- 
cographer Bailey, in voce Plantcgenet, 
but the writer has not traced Bailey's 
direct authority for the statement, and 
would be thankful for the aid of Sylvanus’s 
correspondents on that point. 
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of those four Earls* who obliged them- 
selves by an oath that the King should 
perform whatever the Pope might 
enjoin for absolving him from excom- 
munication; he was also one of the 
witnesses to the instrument by which 
the King resigned the Crown and 
Realm of England to the Pope, be- 
coming the Pontiff’s liegeman and 
homager for the future tenure thereof. 
He ‘afterwards adhered to the cause 
of the rebellious Barons, and was very 
instrumental in obtaining from the 
King the grant of Magna Charta. In 
the succeeding reign of Henry III. he 
continued to enjoy his large feudal 
demesnes and honourable distinctions. 
He died in June 1240, and was interred 
in the Abbey Church of Lewes, in the 
centre of the choir, before the high 
altar. Whatever the sculptured effigy, 
or costly shrine, which might mark 
his resting place, it has long since 
perished in the wreck of religious 
houses. Enough has been said I think 
to shew that there is some foundation 
of high probability for the tale that 
this Earl of Surrey might concert 
political measures with contemporary 
Barons of the Realm, at his castle of 
Reigate. It is not necessary to vindi- 
cate the tradition to the letter, by 
asserting that they really held their 
meetings in the sandstone caverns of 
the castle. 

The long vaulted chamber, No. 2 
of the plan, is however sufficiently 
spacious for such a purpose, and the 
imaginative Antiquary may fear no 
contradiction if he should maintain 
that such a council chamber was the 
very fittest place of the whole fortress 
for the unclasping of 

**a secret book,” 

And reading, 

“matter deep and dangerous, 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit, 
As to o’er-walk a current roaring loud, 
Qn the unsteadfast footing of a spear !”” 

Although something may be said in 
favour of the patriarchal protection 
and noble hospitalities dispensed under 
the feudal system, it was only adapted 
for the then half civilized state of 


—_—_— 


* The four Earls were the Earls of 
Salisbury , Boulogne, Warren, and Ferrars, 
In Carta Reg.-Johann. at large in Matt. 
Paris, p. 235. Edit. Watts. 
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society. The Barons were so many 
powerful reguli, holding their depend- 
ants in servile vassalage, and often 
controlling even their King! The 
influence of religion itself was main- 
tained by the most absurd fictions and 
gross superstitions, not by the written 
word of God. 

No longer do the hauberks of chain 
mail, and the pot-shaped helms of 
warlike knights and barons, gleam by 
torch-light in the vaults of Reigate 
Castle. Their generation and their 
Manners have passed away. The 
defences of some of their oldest castel- 
lated dwellings are reduced to steep 
earth-mounds; of their castle chambers 
the lowest in the caverns of the earth 
alone remain. Yet erst descending from 
the inner and the outer wards, the 
flauking towers or donjon keep, which 
once frowned over such water-worn 
and mouldering heaps, 

“the yeomen tall 
The iron-studded gates unbarred, 
Raised the portcullis’ ponderous guard, 
The lofty palisade unsparred, 
And let the draw-bridge fall.”’*+ 
A. J. K. 





(Continued from p. 606.) 


Mr. Ursan, June 5. 

2. J. R. still denies that James II. 
was meant by La Bruyere (See Aug. 
1841. p. 145), on the ground that 
Louis XIV. would have resented the 
insult offered to his cousin. But did 
he resent the songs with which James 
was insulted by the French courtiers ? 
Unless the words, une action noble, 
héroique, necessarily refer to victory, 
(and they might be applicable even 
under defeat), the argument so drawn 
from them fails. But they may refer 
to James’s conduct in his boat at 
Solbay, when his ship was disabled. 
J. R. calls that engagement James’s 
second victory, but its indecisive 
character is curiously shewn in the 
Dict. Historique, which says (under 
Jacques II.) ‘il battit les Hollandais 
en 1665 et 1672,”’ and under RuyrTer, 
‘‘Vavantage resta aux Hollandais 
dans cet engagement.” 

3. The designation of Fathers Le 
Sueur and Jacquier as Jesuits, instead 
of Minims, was copied from M. 





t Scott’s Marmion. 
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Meiners, nor is it confined to him. 
Still every error, however apparently 
immaterial, is worth rectifying, and 
Romish writers as well as Protestants, 
have justly corrected the ‘ innom- 
brables méprises de Baronius.”” (La 
Harpe, Lycée, vii. 240.) M. Milcent, 
in M. David’s Pictorial History of 
France, actually calls Lord Chatham 
the uncle of William Pitt. (iii. 57.) 

4. J. R. is mistaken, in saying that 
‘the papal condemnation of the 
Copernican or Newtonian system, con- 
templated the question as one of 
doctrine . . . . and not as a point of 
abstract or scientific fact; for that 
system was condemned, not only as 
erroneous in faith, but also as absurd 
in philosophy. (Macquer, Hist. Eccles, 
ad an. 1633.) His words are never- 
theless important, as admitting that a 
wrong decision may emanate from 
Rome, on a questionof doctrine, through 
asserting a system to be erroneous in 
belief, which really is not. He had 
previously said, (Nov. p. 488,) that 
‘submission is due to their (the 
Popes)’ interpretation of doctrine ;’ 
but it does not seem, that much is 
gained, by choosing this alternative 
rather than that of fact. If the 
judgment of Rome, in matters of faith, 
depends on the state of knowledge at 
the time, it does not essentially differ 
from that of other churches, nor can 
it be reconciled with assertions of in- 
— 

. J. R. says, that the Newtonian 
shibeashe ‘was unaccepted in Pro- 
testant Europe beyond its native 
limits,’’ when Voltaire elucidated it 
in 1738. The following extract from 
the Dict. Historique, seems to dis- 
prove the assertion. Van Musscnen- 
BROEK .... contribua par ses legons, 
ses exemples, et ses ouvrages, a l’in- 
troduction compléte de la physique 
experimentale et du newtonianisme 
en Hollande.” His Elementa Physice, 
since entitled Introductio ad philoso- 
phiam naturalem, were originally 
published in 1726. His principal 
writings have been translated into 
French, by Massuet and by Sigaud 
de Lafond. Of his eminence as a 
mathematician, it is enough to men- 
tion, that he refused the applications 
of the king of Denmark, and of our 
George II. to settle at Copenhagen or 
Gottingen. 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XVIII. 


J. R. says, that the Copernican 
system ‘is taught in all Catholic 
Universities,”? but Blanco White com- 
plains, that in Spain the professors 
are compelled to teach it as an hypo- 
thesis. (See Doblado’s Letters, p. 
109—11.) The instances of Boscovich 
and others, who wrote on the New- 
tonian philosophy, make the sub- 
missiveness of the Minim Fathers 
more surprising. Not that I would 
hastily accuse them (as does J. R.) 
of having acted contrary to their own 
conviction, for perhaps they really 
believed the papal decision infallible, 
and contrary systems necessarily 
wrong. But his view of the subject 
will, to adopt his own words, be 
sanctioned by many,—in every creed, 
who waver, painfully for themselves, 
between belief and profession. Such 
is the appalling acknowledgment of 
Blanco White, that the history of his 
own mind, which was bordering on 
atheism, “‘ is, with little variation, that 
of a great portion of the Spanish 
clergy.” (See Practical Evidence, 
p- 7—12 ) 

Some years before Dr. Buckland’s 
work appeared, Mr, Faber had shewn, 
that scriptural language might be re- 
conciled with the discoveries of geology, 
in his Treatise on the Three Dispen- 
sations, 1823, which 1 may par- 
ticularly mention, as having removed 
objections from my own mind. 

The tardiness of Protestant states, 
in adopting the Gregorian calendar, 
suggested a shrewd remark to the 
Abbé Millot, —‘*On Jl’aurait peut- 
étre de méme rejeté & Rome, s’il était 
venu de Généve.”” (France, ii. 222.) 
To what an extent such prejudices 
reached appears in a frightful instance 
in Ireland, mentioned by the same 
historian. ‘On dit que Shan O’Neal, 
qui souleva l’Ulster en 1560, mit a 
mort quelques-uns de ses partisans, 
dont le crime était d’avoir voulu in- 
troduire l’usage du pain selon la 
maniére d’Angleterre.” (Hist. d’An- 
gleterre, i. 658.) 

6. J. R. introduces the subject of 
sorcery, giving instances of conviction 
in Protestant states. But nowhere is 
the melancholy Geneva case, to which 
J.R. particularly refers, more candidly 
treated than by Dr. Cook of Laurence- 
kirk, in Scotland, in his “‘ View of 
Christianity.” ay praise of being 
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one of the first to draw a wise dis- 
tinction, in such cases, belongs to 
Luther, who, although like his con- 
temporaries he believed in the crime, 
could discern deception occasionally. 
In a case of supposed demoniacal pos- 
session at Frankfort, about 1535, he 
says, “‘I find so much artifice and im- 
posture as compels me to be incredu- 
lous.”” (Scott’s Contin. of Milner’s 
Church History, i. 470.) 

Louis XIV. rendered a service to 
humanity by the declaration of 1672, 
(to which J. R. alludes) which forbade 
simple accusations of sorcery. ‘‘Si 
depuis 1672, il y a en encore des 
accusations de maléfices, les juges 
n’ont condamné d’ordinaire les ac- 
cusés que comme des profanateurs, 
qui d’ailleurs employaient le poison.” 
(Voltaire, Louis XIV. ¢.31.) Proba- 
bly, the last person in Europe who 
suffered legally on that ground, was a 
Beata, who was burned at Seville, 
November 9, 1781, for having made a 
compact with the devil. This un- 
fortunate woman was also the last 
public victim of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, which makes the instance doubly 
memorable. 

7. J. R. has said that I dwell com- 
placently on the horrors of the [nqui- 
sition, but what is there in my words 
to warrant the insinuation? When 
the jurisprudence of England, in- the 
17th century, was impeached, I shewed 
the shocking state of the Spanish (in 
the revived Inquisition) in the present ; 
and J. R., who had adduced the Star- 
chamber and High-commission-court, 
now repeats them, as if they were to 
cut both forward and backward. The 
remark of Malesherbes (Jan. p. 34.) 
that the French jurisprudence resem- 
bled that of the Inquisition, is just, as 
appears by the ordinance of 1670, 
which confirmed the practice of ex- 
amining witnesses privately. Indeed, 
Sismondi considers that the practice of 
the old Inquisition (i. e. that which 
existed before Ferdinand the Catholic) 
was early introduced into the criminal 
procedure of France; whereas every- 
thing had been public under the 
Merovingians and the first of ‘the 
Capets. (See Hist. des Frangais, ad 


an. 1229; Albigenses, p. 225.) 

8. J. R. alludes to the burning of 
Servetus, which shews that the Pro- 
testants learned their lesson from 
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Rome too well, as they have practised 
it also too long. This Luther, with 
his usual sagacity, foresaw, and there- 
fore raised his voice betimes against 
the infliction of death, as a punishment 
of erroneous doctrine. But truth, 
like justice, is slow in its progress, for 
even Montesquieu speaks but indis- 
tinctly on the subject: ‘‘Je n’ai pointdit 
ici qu’il ne falloit point punir l’hérésie ; 
je dis qu’il faut étre trés-circonspect 4 
la punir.” (De L’Esp. xii. 5.) In 
1766 De la Barre was condemned at 
Abbeville to be burned for blasphemy, 
but the sentence was softened by the 
parliament of Paris to being first 
beheaded.* The Spanish Inquisition 
alone burned more than sixteen hun- 
dred persons in the last century. 

That Geneva felt the decline of re- 
ligion from the contagion of France, 
first in a fashionable impiety, and then 
in the influence of an atheistical revo- 
lution, is only too true, and the effects 
are still perceptible. As J. R. quotes 
Mr. Laing for ‘‘the debasing influence”’ 
of the state in Russia, he will excuse 
my citing Mr. Hughes for that ofa 
priesthood in Sicily. That intelligent 
traveller says, this ascendancy, ‘‘ ex- 
ercised over the minds of the people, is 
perfectly degrading ; many of the latter 
seem to have lost, not only their good 
taste, but their reasoning faculties.” 
(Travels in Greece and Albania, 2d ed. 
i. 137.) The admission of M. Gre- 
goire in favour of England, as the 
country where there is most religion, 
is of the highest importance, as he 
had well studied the history of diffe- 
rent churches. 

9. The error of saying that Bian- 
chini lived in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries must be charged on 
the pen, and not on the press, as it 
is not in figures. Dr. Robinson, in 
his Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
shows that Chateaubriand has written 
the seventh for the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by the expression plusieurs siécles 
apres, (Vol. i. note xxviii.) 





* Calvin wished tu obtain some such 
mitigation for Servetus: ‘‘ Genus mortis 
conati sumus mutare sed frustra.’”? Epist. 
p.7l.a. Mr. Bickersteth in his Family 
Prayers (p. 104) makes it a subject of 
prayer, that we may be “‘ pitiful and com- 
passionate to those in error.”? May this 
feeling prevail ! 
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10. J. R. is not aware that the quo- 
tation from Statius, excidat illa dies, 
with reference to the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, is attributed to De L’H6- 
pital, by M. Delaporte, in his Recher- 
ches sur la Bretagne. It may, however, 
remain with De Thou, as speaking his 
sentiments, since those of the chan- 
cellor are expressed in his own lines, 

** nec enim rabies tim seva pepercit 
Matribus, infantes etiam dicuntur in am- 
Precipites mersi.'’ {nem 
And thus humanity gains two voices 
instead of one. 

11. I quite agree with J. R. that the 
Letires Persannes require vindication 
for their antichristian spirit, and he 
might have added, for their immo- 
rality. But my use of the word vindi- 
cate was obviously never meant to be 
extended so far. While J. R. charges 
England and Scotland with rioting in 
bloodshed, during the civil wars, he 
omits Ireland in 1641 (see Hallam and 
Keightley), and 
‘¢ The bloody Piedmontese, who roll’d 

Mother with infant down the rocks,’’ 
as mournfully sings the muse of Mil- 
ton; concerning which last cruelties 
the confession of a repentant perpe- 
trator, Whiteford, son to a former 
Bishop of Brechin, is given by Burnet. 
(Own Times, i. 679.*) 

12, Inthe January number, p. 36, 
J. R. remarking a fair traveller’s mis- 
nomer of Bossuet’s tragedies, refers toa 
witticism of Erasmus on the marriage 
of the Reformers, that ‘‘in these in- 
stances a comic conclusion generally 
crowned the originally tragic drama.” 
His words were that ‘‘ the Lutheran 
tragedy would end, like the quarrels of 
princes, in matrimony.”’ (Milner, v. 
25).) But Erasmus himself will fur- 
nish us with the counter view of the 
subject. He relates that a German 
bishop professed to have received 
within a year eleven thousand fines 
from clergymen who lived in concu- 
binage. (‘‘Uno anno ad se delata 
undecim millia sacerdotum palam con- 
cubinariorum.” Opp. ix. 401.) Even 
if we suppose hundreds to be the correct 
reading, and a figure to have been ac- 
cidentally added, still the breach of 





* Burnet calls the father Bishop of 
Dunblane, but Keith’s catalogue places 
him at Brechin. 
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engagements is awful. Indeed, if the 
marriage of the Reformers be called a 
comedy, the contrary principle of celi- 
bacy deserves the name of tragedy, for 
the most dreadful results have ensued 
from it,—as adultery, infanticide, and 
derangement. When the Reformers 
restored the divine institution of mar- 
riage, they substituted a virtue for a 
vice. 

I have just observed J.R.’ssuggestion 
to furnish a memoir of Saint-Foix. For 
the compliment I must return my 
thanks; but his own better acquain- 
tance with French literature, his ex- 
cellent memory, and the advantages he 
has enjoyed, would rather suggest a 
counter proposal. M. Delaporte, in 
his Recherches sur la Bretagne, has 
given a very short notice of St. Foix, 
with which I may possibly trouble you, 
if your Cork correspondent should not 
embody the substance of it in a letter 
of his own. Though this communica- 
tion seems (as it is indeed to myself) 
unpleasantly controversial, I shall, in 
a paper on Witchcraft, exhibit some 
members of his own creed in an ho- 
nourable point of view, as combating 
the sad effects of that once-prevalent 
delusion. 

Yours, &c, CypweEtt. 
Mr. Ursan, 

IT was only the other day that | 
saw a letter in your number of July 
1841, on certain errors in the 5th 
volume of Tytler’s History of Scotland. 
That letter recalled to my recollection 
some remarks which I had several 
months ago noted down, on reading, 
for the second time, Mr. Tytler’s 
1st volume. 

P. 159—2d Edit. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, having been made by 
the Pope the bearer of an admonitory 
Bull to Edward I. is said to have 
travelled ‘‘as far as Kirkcudbright, 
and having passed the dangerous sands 
of the Solway with his chariots and 
horses, found the King encamped near 
the Castle of Carlaveruck.” Prynne, 
vol. iii. 882 is referred to. Now, on 
looking to this authority, the letter of 
the Archbishop says, that he waited 
at Carlisle for six weeks until he could 
get safely to the King; that his 
Majesty at last came through Galloway 


‘¢ Versus castrum de Caerlaverock, 
quod prius ceperat, in Scotia—juxta 
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novam Abbathiam de Dusques in Galvidia, 
captata temporis ———- in refluxu 
maris, ductus ab his quos non oportebat 
vies transitus ignorasse, transivi per 
quatuor meatus aquarum maritimos cum 
equis et phaleris, nomine* magis (ratione 
profunditatis aquarum) quam litoris et 
vivorum sabulorum introitu et exitu 
periculosos ; et quasi inopinate veni die 
Veneris proximo post festum Sancti Bar- 
tholomei Apostoli, ultimo jam transacto, 
ad dictum Regem.” 


Now it is clear that, in place of the 
Archbishop having travelled from 
Kirkcudbright, his Grace never was 
further west than the New Abbey of 
** Dusques,’’a misprint for‘ Dusquer,” 
or ‘* Doucecceur,”’ Sweetheart, to reach 
which he would have to cross four 
*‘meatus aquarum maritimos’” or 
estuaries, the rivers Esk, Sark, Annan, 
and Nith. This Abbey had been 
founded 70 or 80 years before by 
Dervorgilla, John Baliol’s mother. 
The Abbot had been at the meeting at 
Brigham, in 1289. 

P. 337. The rendezvous of the 
southern fleet is said to have been 
Skinburness, near the mouth of the 
Tees. But this place is in Cumberland, 
on the Solway, near the scene of part 
of “ Redgauntlet.” The fact appears 
to have been that there were two 
rendezvous, one at Skinburness, and 
the other at the mouth of the Tees. 

P. 28. The sound of Kilbrannan 
is erroneously said to be between 
Arran and the mainland, in place of 
between Arran and Kintyre. 

Yours, &c. 
Scoro-Britannus. 
Mr. Ursan, June 2. 

IN reply to the query in the article 
on Strawberry Hill, p. 591 of your last 
number, note, “‘We do not know 
whether any one cares about Pope or 
his garden?” 1 take occasion to say, 
that, during the recent sale of the 
collection at Strawberry Hill, I visited 
the garden of Pope on the bank of the 
Thames, and passed under his grotto 
to the northern portion of his grounds ; 
which was by this rustic tunnel, 
running under the high road, connected 





* Nomine is probably an erroneous 
reading for non; which would read on 
omg placing any words in parenthesis. 
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with the verdant lawns, that skirt the 
river’s brink in front of the site of his 
dwelling. It is well known of course 
to most of your readers, that Pope’s 
Villa was some years since pulled 
down. A new building is about to 
be erected on its site—the grotto is 
still so essentially necessary as a 
passage to the larger or back garden, 
that it will remain, I believe, un- 
disturbed. 

This artificial cavern has been de- 
spoiled of the glittering spars and 
mirrors with which Pope had decorated 
it, by order as reported ofa noble lady, 
formerly occupying the Poet’s resi- 
dence. She feared it is said that the 
grotto would, by these decorations, 
still continue to attract the eyes of 
curious intruders. To such as cherish 
the memory of the Poet, who was him- 
self the centre star of agalaxy of wits, his 
own account of the glittering chrystals 
of his grotto in a letter to Edward 
Blount, esq. dated June 22, 1725, may 
be interesting ; as also to know that it 
still retains some marked features by 
which it may be identified with his 
description. 

‘‘ Let the young ladies be assured, I 
make nothing new in my gardens, with- 
out wishing to see their fairy steps in every 
part of them. I have put the last hand to 
my works of this kind, in happily finish- 
ing the subterraneous way and grotto. 
I there found a spring of the clearest 
water, which falls in a perpetual rill, that 
echoes through the cavern day and night. 
From the river Thames you see through 
my arch up a walk of the wilderness,* to 





* This wilderness was evidently seated 
on the north side of Pope’s House, and 
must therefore have been identical with 
the plot of ground on that side of the 
high road. Sir William Stanhope, who 
enlarged Pope’s house and grounds, only 
added therefore to the piece of ground 
‘* lying on the opposite side of the lane.’’ 
See Lysons’s Environs of London, vol. ii. 
p. 784, whose description in general 
terms might lead one to infer that the 
whole northern portion of the grounds 
was an addition by Sir William Stanhope. 
His improvements Lysons tells us were 
consecrated by this inscription, in which 
there is perhaps more of egotism than 
pointed compliment to Pope. 


‘The humble roof, the garden’s scanty line, 
Ill suit the genius of the bard divine, 

But fancy now displays a fairer scope, 

And Stanhope’s plans unfold the soul of Pope.” 
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a kind of open temple composed of shells 
in the rustic manner; and from that 
distance under the temple, you look down 
through a sloping arcade of trees, and 
see the sails on the river passing suddenly 
and vanishing, as through a perspective 
glass. 

‘*When you shut the doors of this 
grotto it becomes on the instant, from a 
luminous room, a camera obscura; on the 
walls of which all the objects of the river, 
hills, woods and boats, are forming a 
moveable picture in their visible radia- 
tions ; and when you have a mind to 
light it up, it affords you a very different 
scene. It is finished with shells, inter- 
spersed with pieces of looking glass in 
angular forms, and in the ceiling is a star 
of the same material; at which, when a 
lamp (of an orbicular figure of thin 
alabaster) is hung in the middle, a thou- 
sand pointed rays glitter, and are reflected 
over the place, 

‘There are connected to this grotto, 
by a narrower passage, two porches with 
niches and seats; one toward the river, 
of smooth stones, full of light and open, 
.the other toward the arch of trees, rough 
with shells, flints, and iron ore. The 
bottom is paved with simple pebble, as 
the adjoining walk up the wilderness to 
the temple is to be cockle shells in the 
natural taste, agreeing not ill with the 
little dripping murmur and aquatic idea 
of the whole place. It wants nothing to 
complete it but a good statue, with an in- 
scription like that beautiful antique one 
which you know I am so fond of. 

**Hujus Nympha loci sacri custodia fontis 

Dormio, dum blande sentio murmur aque ; 

Parce meum, quisque tangis cava marmora, 
somnum 

Rumpere, seu bibas, sive lavere, tace. 


Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs I keep, 
And to the murmur of these waters sleep. 
Who e’er thou art, ah! gently tread the cave ! 
Ah! drink in silence or in silence lave.*” 

The spring for which Pope desired 
a guardian nymph in sculpture had for 
years disappeared ; it has again been 
recently discovered, and is made to 
flow into a stone cistern in which gold 
and silver fish are gliding. A draught 
of the pure water from this receptacle 
was offered me from a shell by the 
present ‘‘ Sacri Custodia Fontis,” and I 
drank of it with all due reverence to 
the memory of our classic poet. 

Over the northern entrance to the 





¥ Pope’s Letters, Edit. 1735. 
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grotto, I observed a stone about six 
inches square, let into the rustic work, 
which bears this inscription, 
SECRETUM ITER 
ET FALLENTIS 
SEMITA VITA. 


placed there, 1 doubt not, by the Poet, 
who desired to shew that he could find 
- — Sermons in stones 
And good in every thing.”’ 

Two lofty cedars raise their proud 
tops in the northern garden, doubtless 
remains of his ‘‘ wilderness.” 

His Willow, which for years sipped 
with its long drooping foliage the 
waters of the Thames, had fallen to 
decay, and was cut down. The dry 
and touch- wood stump is placed in the 
grotto. A portion of this was proffered 
me by the Naiad’s representative 
asa relic. I did not decline it; for 
the swan of Avon, I remembered, had 
his mulberry—the swan of Twicken- 
ham his willow.* 

Yours, &c. A.J. K. 
Mr. Ursan, E. D. March 3. 

IN the parish church of Mendham, 
Suffolk, is a mural monument bearing 
an inscription from which the follow- 
ing is a transcript : 

**M.S. V. C™ Doctissimique D. Gu- 
lielmi Godbold Militis, ex illustri et 
perantiqua Prosapia oriundi, Qui post 
Septennem Peregrationem animi exco- 
lendi gratia per Italiam, Greciam, 
Palestinam, Arabiam, Persiam, in 
solo natali in bonarum literarum 
studiis consenescens morte repentina 
obiit Londini mense Aprilis, A®° D. 
MDCXILIC, etatis LXIX.” 

One would presume that so great a 
traveller would have obtained some 
celebrity in his day; but I have never 








* Lysons informs us that Welbore 
Ellis, Lord Mendip, who occupied Pope’s 
house, preserved this tree with singular 
care, the tradition being that Pope planted 
it with his own hand. It was probably a 
slip of the first weeping-willow introduced 
into England by Mr. Vernon, a merchant 
of Aleppo, early in the eighteenth century, 
who also brought to Twickenham several 
Virginian or red cedars, remarkable for 
the majestic proportions they have at- 
tained. See Lysons’s Env. of London, 
ut supra. 
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met with any notice of Sir William 
Godbold. 1 have ascertained that he 
was only son of Thomas Godbold, a 
gentleman of small estate residing at 
Metfield, in Suffolk, and was nephew 
to John Godbold, Esq. serjeant at law, 
who was appointed chief justice of the 
isle of Ely in 1638. He appears to 
have been knighted previously to 1664, 
and married Elizabeth, daughter and 
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(Norfolk), Esq. and relict of Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, of Gillingham, Bart. 
whom he survived, and died without 
issue in 1687. 

I should consider myself under an 
obligation to any of your correspond- 
ents who could afford me any further 
account of this learned Knight, or 
refer me to any biographical or other 
notice of him. 











heir of Richard Freston, of Mendham 


Yours, &c. A GLEANER. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas Green, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from Vol. XVII. p. 477.) 


Sept. 13.1821. Began Pretyman’s Life of Pitt. Pitt, he says, was, 
at college, a great admirer of Locke, but reprobated his notions of the 
origin of civil government, as unfounded and of dangerous tendency: the 
notion, I presume, of an original social compact. The courtly prelate 
glides with all possible delicacy over Mr. Pitt's advocacy of the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform. 

Sept. 17. Read Burke’s report of a committee to search the Lords’ 
journals on Hastings's trial. A well-digested, ably-reasoned, urgent, and, I 
think, conclusive performance, especially in reprobating the High Court of 
Peers of Parliament, for refusing the admissibility of the evidence adduced 
by the managers of the Commons, and thus abandoning, in effect, the 
whole cause, and surrendering their whole rights and privileges to the 
determination of the judges, governed by the technical rules of the now 
inferior courts. The view, too, of the nature and history of evidence, 
under the common and civil law, is capital. Pitt’s visit to Fox in 1782, to 
induce him to join Lord Shelborne and himself in the administration 
formed, was the last time they were in a private room together—their 
hostility then commenced. ‘Tomline thinks it would be difficult to point 
out any act in Lord Shelborne’s life which would justify the charge of 
duplicity and insincerity. Pitt's declining office at the King’s earnest 
request in 1783, after the dismissal of Lord Shelborne’s administration, 
Tomline considers as a rare instance of moderation. It is only a proof of 
his sagacity, as it was scarcely possible that any administration could have 
been formed which would stand. Tomline dwells with a malicious plea- 
sure on whatever was most obnoxious in the coalition between Lord North 
and Fox, on which the administration that did take place was founded. 
Tomline displays all his malice in his representations respecting Fox's 
celebrated Indian bill, on the eager interest which this question excited at 
the time. It is certain that Fox, hearing that Lord Chedworth had 
scruples on the subject, earnestly solicited an audience, in the hope of re- 
moving them ; this his lordship declined, and, I think, voted against the 
bill. On the resolution moved by Lord Surrey, after Pitt came into power, 
that “in the present state of the nation it is peculiarly necessary that there 
should be an administration which has the confidence of this House (the 
Commons) and the public,” Tomline remarks, that it is very similar to that 
which brought King Charles to the scaffold. 
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Sept.20. The King’s letters to Mr. Pitt during this awful crisis, though 
expressing a violent personal antipathy to Mr. Fox and his “ desperate and 
unprincipled faction,” are such as ought never to have been published. 
He really seems to have felt most deeply and acutely on the subject, 
and to have meditated an abdication and retreat to Hanover, if defeated. 
They do him, on the whole, considerable credit for manly firmness and 
honest, though misguided, feeling. Wilkes’s congratulating Pitt on pre- 
senting him with the freedom of the city as the conqueror of the kingdom 
of faction, is a most curious and extraordinary spectacle. Tomline’s occa- 
sional spirtings of venom are very disgusting ; as_his assertion that many 
members of the club of his opponents were distinguished among the 
ruffians who assaulted Mr. Pitt in St. James’s Street, on his return from 
accepting the freedom of the city. Miss Pearson told me that Fox 
never meditated a speech in the House without alarm. 

Sept. 23. The Edinb. Review, (No. ixx.) in the article on Capital 
Punishments, observes, very truly, that there is no opposition between 
theory and practice. ‘That theory is nothing but assigning the reason or 
principles according to which causes and effects are connected together in 
fact ; and as this can only be effected by founding it on observation and 
experience, so it must hold good as a guide to direct our decisions or ex- 
pectations, if properly applied. They justly consider it as a most import- 
ant general principle, that the denunciations of penal law should, as nearly 
as possible, coincide with the tone of public feeling (including that of the 
delinquent himself) respecting offences. They describe, very powerfully, 
the principle of fascination by which we are prompted to rush into the 
danger and horror that overpowers us. Both Pitt and Fox, they judiciously 
remark, sufficiently appreciated, no doubt, the fathers of eloquence, but 
thought they could only be imitated by speaking, not as they spoke in 
their day, but as they would have spoken in ours. 

Sept. 27. Thompson Martin called ; pronounced my Hobbima absolutely 
matchless, and that he would not take 400 guineas for it, if he possessed 
it again. 

Oct. 6. Begau D. Stuart’s account of the Life and Writings of Robert- 
son. I cannot think the quotation from Quintilian,* at the close of the 
first section, at all characteristic of the historical powers of Hume and 
Robertson, as contrasted with each other. That Robertson should have 
made up his mind to write a History of England in opposition to his friend 
Hume’s, (for so, after all, it must have proved,) is not quite satisfactory. 
I wish he had pursued his design of continuing Hume. D. Stuart's 
apology for breaking the unity of the style of bis memoir by the introduc- 
tion of epistolary extracts, appears to me quite ridiculous. He is on this 
and other occasions too fastidious, and seems afraid to trust himself to be 
atease. Itis remarkable that in discussing idiomatical expressions, he em- 
ploys almost the only Scoticism I can impute to him—“ appeal one ques- 
tionable point to practice.” 

Oct. 12. Looked through the appendix to the Life of Robertson. Lord 
Chedworth, in a MS. note, says that it was not Warton himself, as Hume 





* The passage is as follows : ‘‘ Historiam multi scripsére, sed nemo dubitat duos 
longe ceteris preeferendos, quorum diversa virtus laudem pene est parem consecuta. 
Densus et brevis et semper constans sibi Thucydides. Dulcis et candidus et fusus 
Herodétus. Ille comitatis ; hic remissis affectibus melior ; ille vi, hic voluptate,”” &c. 
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supposes, in a letter dated London, Feb. 8, 1769, but a friend of his, as 
Doctor Warton himself states, who was engaged in writing a History of 
Leo the Xth, and that friend, his Lordship supposes, from Dr. Johnson, 
was Collins.* Stuart states, that he can more easily reconcile himself by 
far to the falsetto, as Burke calls it, of the style of Tacitus and Gibbon, 
than to the colloquial cant which too often debases the composition of 
Barke himself. Surely “ cant words ” is not the proper epithet to Burke's 
colloquialisms. 

Oct. 15. Looked into Du Bas on Painting and Poetry. “ Rien ne fait 
dire, rien ne fait faire, autant de sottises, que le desir de montrer de 
lesprit.” This acute and just remark must have been made before ; but 
it strikes, thus put, as new. He very properly distinguishes between 
poetical and picturesque composition ; and remarks, that from not marking 
it, De Piles has classed Poussin and Paul Veronese as equal in this quality. 
The result of his researches is, that the ancient painters at least equalled 
the ablest of the moderns in design, chiar’ oscuro, expression of poetical 
composition, but fell short of Raphael, Rubens, and P. Veronese, and some 
others in picturesque composition. In point of colowring he considers we 
have not sufficient materials for comparison to form a judgment : he is 
probably right. Of the modern painters the latter, he thinks, had an 
advantage over the earlier from the extension of knowledge ; the sylvan 
scenery of the Netherlands and the cattle of England are far finer than 
those which presented themselves in the infancy of the art to the painters 
in Italy. There is no disputing, Du Bas contends, with those that prefer 
colouring to expression in painting, Titian to Poussin ; the preference 
depends on our taste, and that on our organization. Du Bas has the 
faculty of writing, very cleverly, on subjects which he knows very little 
about. He is certainly beforehand with Johnson about the dramatic 
unities. 

Oct. 2. A—— called; * * * spoke in the highest terms of Mill the 
historian, neither obtruding his opinions nor disguising them. Jeremy 
Bentham had read littlk—not even Malthus ; drew his knowledge from his 
own scrutiny of subjects ; impatient of contradiction ; spoke vehement of 
Godwin's dishonest attack upon Malthus.——Read Ben Jonson's Epicene. 
The plot is strangely inartificial, and most clumsily conducted: but the 
play on the whole amuses us by letting us incidentally into a knowledge of 
the customs and character of the times, far more than Shakspere’s 
Comedies. 

Oct. 23. Looked into H. Walpole’s Works. The Earl of Arundel, it 
appears, the great collector, offered George Villiers, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 7000/. in money or land for Titian’s Ecce Homo: a price I should 
think equivalent to at least 20,0007. of the present day.t 





* This was the case, as Collins had such a design. See Hume’s judicious letter to 
Robertson on the subject at p. 246. The only English writer who has shown an 
intimate acquaintance with Italian literature was the late Mr. Walker, author of the 
Review of Italian Legends, Life of Tasso, &c. The Italians speak with utter con- 
tempt of Roscoe.—Ep. 

+ The highest price, we presume, ever offered for a single picture, was that of 
20,000/. by Mr. Beckford to Mr. Angerstein, for his Resurrection of Lazarus,—Epit, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches 
and among Foreign Peoples. By 
Frederick William Faber, M.A. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
8vo. 

THIS is a very singular and, we 
might almost say, an original work. 
It is neither a volume of travels nor is 
it a collection of essays, and yet, 
strange as it may appear, it is both 
one and the other. The author cer- 
tainly visits different countries and 
places, some of which he describes, 
and, viewing it in this light, it must be 
called a work of travel. But instead 
of taking his readers along the usual 
high road from one great city to 
another, and describing the various 
objects of interest which present them- 
selves in each of these and in their 
respective neighbourhoods, whether 
works of art, great public edifices, or 
the beauties of natural scenery ; and 
entering into the customary discus- 
sions on such subjects; he places his 
readers in some great city or town, 
such as Paris, for instance, or Avig- 
non, and, omitting the intervening or 
previous journey, and without giving 
any detailed account of the remarka- 
ble objects contained in it, he seizes on 
some one particular circumstance, and 
takes occasion from it to introduce a 
series of reflections and observations, 
branching out into various channels, 
approaching, in some degree, to the 
character of a moral essay, but all 
striking and original, conveyed in lan- 
guage not unfrequently lofty and elo- 
quent, and sometimes conveying high 
and noble thoughts. The greater part 
of these meditations are made to bear 
upon the subject of religion in gene- 
ral, the past history, the present con- 
dition, and the future prospects of the 
Church. Indeed, it would seem to 
have been one great object with Mr. 
Faber, in the various countries which 
he visited, to learn their spiritual con- 
dition, and to observe and comment 
upon the different aspects under which 
religion has manifested itself within 
their boundaries. Perhaps it may not 
be an inappropriate title for Mr. 
Faber’s volume, to term it the philo- 
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sophy of religious travel. Much pro- 
fit may be derived from this work. It 
would be almost impossible to peruse 
it without experiencing an elevation of 
the thoughts, and feeling the mind 
raised to higher and better things. Mr. 
Faber indeed,—and it is a great merit 
which his work possesses in our eyes, 
—is more apt to regard his fellow men 
as creatures destined for immortality, 
than as the children of earth; we 
wish other labourers in this path of- 
literary adventure would bear this 
grave consideration more frequently in 
mind, instead of allowing themselves 
to indulge in the light and frivolous 
observations, the trifling and unmean- 
ing relations of adventure, and the far 
too liberal tone of thought, both on 
political and religious topics, which 
their productions so often contain. It 
would be much far better both for 
themselves and their readers. 

Mr. Faber inscribes his work, and a 
great deal of it is written in a kindred 
spirit, to the venerable poet of West- 
morland. After such a designation 
need we say that we mean Wil- 
liam Wordsworth? Many of the 
“Thoughts,” indeed, in this volume, 
although conveyed in a more humble 
guise, contain the true spirit of poetry, 
and would entitle their author to the 
designation of a poet, even if he had 
not already earned it by a previous 
work, giving him a more distinctive 
claim to the appellation. 

From what has been said, it will be 
seen that this work is not one to be 
taken up at chance times to amuse an 
idle hour. To be properly understood 
it must be read in a far different spirit. 
Much which it contains will require to 
be studied with attention, and pon- 
dered upon in order to be appreciated. 

In order to give our readers an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves of 
the author’s style and powers of 
thought, we cannot do better than 
extract the two following passages. 
The first is a meditation, suggested 
by a visit to Parnassus, and contains 
much poetic feeling. 

‘¢ There are some who could more easily 
chronicle their — by nights than by 
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days. Since that night when I gazed on 
Parnassus as one might gaze on an altar, 
and in that long gaze transferred every 
rift on its huge side to memory’s faithful 
keeping, how many a fair moon has come 
to me with calmest visitation among the 
secret woods and by the lonely water- 
courses of the English mountains! How 
many a cloudy night, with merciful stern- 
ness, has forced peace upon my spirit, 
chastising a repining heart and a doubting 
intellect! How often has the majesty of 
venerable night, enthroned in all those 
everlasting clefts, taught with authority 
some truth which, in the heat and toil of 
study, had seemed uncertain, and almost 
false! How often, when the midnight 
mountains were solemnly shadowed in the 
steadfast lake, have I held communion with 
the departed, such as I once believed not 
to be held on earth! Oh! be not back- 
ward to confess the power of night! In 
that sunken lane, between the wood and 
the wall, where the mountain brook 
comes down to meet the river as it bends 
westward, most often has it been my lot 
to receive the influence of night. Emerg- 
ing from the screen of gloomy firs some 
moonlight night, how wonderful is that 
scene! The two meeting mountains in 
front, with glistening stones and dark 
spots of holly and juniper, the mighty 
cove, scooped out by some fierce agency 
in long past ages, lying to the right, with 
the wood and park in front, and then the 
river-side meadows on the left ; how beau- 
tiful all is, how very beautifully calm ! 
Look at the vast outline of that cove, 
knoll rising on knoll, brought near in 
shade, or thrown far off in light, a very 
heavenly benediction of radiance spread 
upon it. Did the earth always so appear 
before the curse pressed heavily on it, and 
it grew aged? Does it not look as if just 
fresh from the Creator’s hand? Might 
they not, for untroubled beauty and ex- 
ceeding calmness, be the hills of Eden? 
Was there ever such a mystery as the 
nightly world, so different in all things 
from the world of day, as if the old ele- 
ments had vanished, the old substances 
waxed thin, the old forms been filled with 
new spirit, another empire and subject to 
other laws? How mysterious are those 
pauses of Darkness wherewith God has 
chequered this stage of our eternal course ? 
How different is the nightly world from 
the patient, suffering world of day?’ P. 
479. 


The other passage to which we have 
alluded, contains some reflections sug- 
gested by the sight of Corinth. 


‘* Travelling in Greece is like wander. 
ing in some celebrated church-yard, where 
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the fury of rude religionists has mutilated 
the grave-stones of the poor, and the stone 
carvings on the sepulchres of the great. 
I mourned over poor Corinth ; never have 
I seen anywhere such forlorn desoiation. 
Thebes itself, ruined as it is, is almost 
buried in the mournful green waste; and 
Delphi has its natural grandeur, and My- 
cene its huge monuments, and Athens 
is adorned with beautiful decay; but 
Corinth, poor Corinth is, indeed, most 
miserable; though even here Nature 
still is beautiful. There are ruins in 
plenty, but mostly in undistinguished 
masses of masonry; and those not of the 
ancient city. The modern town is small, 
and one of the poorest in the Greek king- 
dom. The streets are full of stones, and 
dust-heaps, and tufts of nettles. An old 
mosque is still standing in the centre, like 
the scar of the chain of slavery which is 
not readily effaced from the flesh. The 
road to Kalamahi, the old Cenchree, 
where St. Paul shaved his head because of 
a vow, and into which the whole riches of 
the Levant were once poured, is nowa 
straggling grassy path among stunted 
shrubs. Such is Corinth now; a sight 
oppressing the spirits. And old Corinth 
was the city of intellect, of wealth, of 
commercial enterprise, of luxury, of art. 
The most voluptuous of the orders of old 
architecture tock its name from Corinth. 
It was the Venice of antiquity; but the 
part it played in ancient history, and the 
high place it occupies among the cele- 
brated towns of the world, are but secon- 
dary thoughts to one at Corinth. It was 
here that St. Paul was expressly sent to 
preach the gospel, because the Lord had 
much people in the place; it was here, 
when Silas and Timotheus came from 
Macedonia, that the apostle was pressed 
in the spirit. Here he wrought at tent- 
making ; here Crispus, the chief ruler of 
the synagogue, believed; here Gallio, like 
the world in these days of controversy, 
drove both Christian and Jew from his 
tribunal, and cared not that Sosthenes 
was beaten; it was here that one of the 
apostolic churches was planted, a church, 
perhaps, above all other churches in the 
world, gifted with the extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, and yet inferior to most 
in what is far more important, the ordi- 
nary graces of the same Blessed Person ; 
thereby teaching us, that, as in common 
life God often endows bad men with trans- 
cending powers of intellect, so even in 
this church, and her miraculous gifts, we 
observe the same providential analogy.’’ 
(p. 499.) 

Under some heads Mr. Faber is 
more particular in his descriptions 
than, a3 we have already remarked, is 
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his usual custom. This is the case at 
Avignon, and Milan especially; at 
the former, for instance, he enters 
at some length into the history of the 
removal of the seat of the papacy 
from Rome to that city, and of the 
subsequent fortunes of that dominion 
during the period of its migration. 
His description of Milan also is more 
detailed : under this head he furnishes 
the reader with some interesting par- 
ticulars relative to the fortunes of the 
Milanese church in its earlier periods. 
To the more general reader the ac- 
count of Vaucluse and of Petrarch 
also will, doubtless, be very interest- 
ing. Mr. Faber has interspersed it 
with extracts from the writings of the 
poet himself, which give it much life 
and animation. 

The scenery of France appears to 
have disappointed him. 


‘Turning to the south-west of Avig- 
non,’’ he says, ‘‘the specimens of fair 
Provence and Provencal scenery are not 
very pleasing. There appears to be no 
soil, but polished shingle, on which the 
sun shines most painfully. Olive trees, 
lavender, and box, were the only vegeta- 
ble things apparent in the region across 
which our road lay towards Nismes. There 
must be nooks somewhere whence the 
troubadours and melodious courtiers of 
Thoulouse drew their inspiration ; though 
the eyes of solitude glistened to them 
with fewer and less precious meanings 
than the eyes of high-born dames. How 
slow poetry has been in working itself out 
of all this! But if, in all Provence, no 
shady bowers, nor cool-rooted trees, nor 
tinkling waters could be found sufficiently 
beautiful for fancy to people them with 
the musical courtiers of the good king 
René, the glory will not depart from the 
land of barren stones and withered laven- 
der. We will rather solace ourselves 
with the belief that Nature has decayed 
through sympathy with the uncrowned 
Thoulouse and the rude tarnishing of the 
golden violets. And truly, if it were not 
for the faithful witness of antiquity, our 
present temper would soon impoverish the 
earth and spoil her of all her shady places 
of hid treasure; and even the witness of 
antiquity has been taken to pieces, and 
the clauses transposed, by the wilful sys- 
tem-mongers of a utilitarian generation. 
Antiquity has been made to perjure her- 
self. It is not daylight, but twilight, 
which these excavators have let in upon 
the caves of past ages, and the smoke of 
the torches has already marred the radi- 
ant stalactities of the wonderful roof. 
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Poor imagination ! whereto shall she cling 
at last, when she has been driven, like a 
hunted deer, from bush and brake ? They 
would kill her if they could, even though 
she had crossed the threshold of the sanc- 
tuary. The mysteries of the faith are as 
easily overleaped as the altar-rails. No, 
Provence shall be a type of our present 
temper, barren and blighted. It shall be 
an outward symbol of the inward devasta- 
tion which unimaginative erudition has 
spread on all sides of us; a land once 
tenanted by spiritual associations, which 
have been expelled and reduced to be the 
serfs of criticism by an invasion of the 
barbarian worshippers of the gross and 
palpable. Provence is to France what 
Sherwood Forest is to ourselves. Its 
lawns and glades and screened wells and 
lairs of the deer are emptied of their old 
inhabitants.”’ 

There is a good deal of truth in 
this passage, in more ways than 
one. It confirms what we have al- 
ways thought with regard to scenery. 
Notwithstanding the high-flown and 
extravagant terms in which travellers 
are sometimes apt to indulge on the 
subject of the beauties of Nature in 
other countries as compared with their 
own, we are inclined to believe, after 
all, that there are few objects of a 
picturesque character more pleasing 
both to the physical and mental eye 
than the green vales and the shady 
woodlands of ‘‘ merrie England,” and 
we are glad to gather confirmation 
for our opinions from one like Mr. 
Faber, who is so competent to speak 
from his personal observation of 
foreign lands as well as his own 
father-land. 

After all that we have said, it is 
difficult to give a sufficient idea of the 
true character of the work before us ; 
it must be left to the reader to de- 
termine for himself. 

With much to commend, and we 
willingly accord our meed of praise, 
there is also somewhat to find fault 
with. It cannot be denied that the 
author suffers his imagination, pleas- 
ing, undoubtedly, as its flights very 
often are, occasionally to exceed the 
just bounds permitted by sober prose, 
and to run into excesses which can 
only be allowed in a strictly poetical 
work. Among other matters of this 
kind we may allude more particularly 
to the introduction of the imaginary 
personage termed a stranger of the 
Middle Ages, who is brought forward 
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in different parts of the book, and 
between whom and himself the author 
gives his readers several conversations. 
Now, interesting and replete with 
food for serious thought, as some of 
these are, it must be confessed, to say 
the best of it, that it is a rather awk- 
ward and hazardous mode of writing. 
It is always difficult, in this species of 
composition, to ascertain whether the 
sentiments uttered by the imaginary 
individual who bears his part in the 
conversation are brought forward only 
for the purpose of discussion, to be op- 
posed and contradicted, or whether, in 
some cases, they are to be understood as 
conveying the author’s own opinions 
in a somewhat modified form. At any 
rate, whatever may be the author’s 
intention, where there is risk of such 
a probable misinterpretation from this 
form of speech, there is, of course, 
great necessity for caution, particularly 
when the subjects under discussion 
are of a serious and important charac- 
ter. We must object also to the 
reveries or rather dreams, as the au- 
thor terms them, which occur in seve- 
ral chapters of the work. Full of 
fancy and poetical feeling as these 
are, and containing many beautiful 
thoughts, they are far too rhapsodical 
and, indeed, extravagant, for the gene- 
ral character belonging to the work, or 
which we suppose the author means 
should belong to it; some of these 
day dreams, in truth, we conceive to 
be totally inappropriate, particularly 
that which is introduced at page 440, 
the whole of which we recommend 
the author, in a second edition, to 
omit. 


Tragedies, by Robert Landor. 


WE have read these tragedies with 
mingled pleasure and disappointment : 
pleasure derived from the genius which 
is displayed in them—from the play- 
fulness of fancy, the variety of imagery, 
the happy allusions, and the poetical 
conception, more or less prevailing over 
the whole compositions. But, as a 
serious drawback to this, we must men- 
tion the want of care or skill by which 
the eventful stories are so impeded and 
entangled in their course as to lose 
much of their power over the reader’s 
mind: the leading passion of the plot 
is smothered in the accessories which 
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the richness of the author’s fancy has 
so exuberantly poured around it, as the 
course of the streamlet is hidden to the 
eye of the traveller by the massive and 
luxuriant foliage with which it is em- 
bowered. We do not say, that good 
and successful tragedies may not be 
formed upon the groundwork on which 
our author’s are laid, viz. the first, ‘‘ On 
moral and patient forbearance under 
shame and ruin; ’”’ second, on ‘‘ Sacred 
obligations discharged at the expense 
of other sacrifices as well as life;” 
the third on ‘‘ Endurance and forgive- 
ness ;”’ but, assuredly, they are not 
calculated to call out the great master- 
passions of the mind—to awaken the 
**tyrants of the human heart” from 
their repose, and to agitate to their 
deepest foundations the sensibilities 
and feelings which are to answer and 
obey the poet’s call. Besides this, the 
author has throughout pitched his 
tragic strain in a lower key than is 
usual, at least in modern days ; inter- 
mixing the graver and more passionate 
parts with ludicrous incident, familiar 
dialogue, jest and banter, and irony 
and ridicule, which are, indeed, not 
the least successful parts of his dramas, 
and show a variety of poetical power 
and expression not always possessed 
by those who can write well in the 
loftier mood. To awakenasmile from 
Melpomene requires a master’s hand: 
it is given only to her favourites, and 
even by them this favour from the 
queen of melancholy is dearly pur- 
chased. 

The Tragedies in this volume are 
three in number, entitled The Earl of 
Brecon, Faith’s Fraud, and The Ferry- 
man. As we cannot observe on all, 
we will say a word or two on the last, 
which, indeed, is the one we most ap- 
prove, though there is a more than 
usual proportion of ‘‘clown’s wit” 
scattered through it. The plot is com- 
mon enough : we will go through it as 
succinctly as we can. Colen, the ferry- 
man on the Danube, is in love with 
Catharine, the daughter of B. Nether- 
stein’s wife, a wealthy miller, by a 
former husband, Baron von Knipper- 
brock. Though Catharine returns his 
passion, the pride of the mother forbids 
the lovers to hope a successful issue to 
it. The play opens by the miller re- 
fusing to take the quarter’s rent from 
the ferryman: his speech will give a 
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good sample of the occasional style of 
the author. 
Neth. I will not touch a thaler; thou didst 
hinge 
The ¢allet shutters for me; stale the gaun, 
New caulk the cistern—pay the barge’s wherry ; 
Find floats and leadlines for the smallest 
trummell ; {hook, 
Lift eight score bean-sacks to the windlass 
And break the roanmare’s filly. Fare thee well! 
We might have housed together yet, and I 
Have had thee here at hand to see me buried; 
But pride confounds us all with lust of great- 
ness. [Kate, 
How couldst thou lift thine eyes so high as 
That little crescent born of two such orbs— 
The daughter of the man that went before me— 
Last light of Knipperbrock ? If mine, she were 
No more than mine—a pullet from some hen 
Befitting such a dunghill—thou hadst steer’d 
Thy wherry free of rent, and from my mealsack 
Hadst baked thy batch; we had not parted thus. 
No sight so comely as a cheerful face : 
Thine never came amiss to me. 


A second speech from the same quarter 
gives us a short glimpse of the former 
occupation of the ferryman. 


Thou cam’st among us 
A soldier, with thy calling mark’d in front, 
War’s own handwriting scarcely yet effaced ; 
Disbanded, pensionless, yet blithe as May, 
Wouldst help the ferryman, then rent the 
ferry. 


The ferryman answers— 


My crown stood on my head when I was born ; 
Nature bestow’d the sceptre. Ihave kept them 
By sweeping dust from conscience ere it stick, 
Enduring and forgiving—so far stainless, &c. 


To Catharine, who comes in, he 
mentions his intentions of relinquishing 
the ferry, and leaving the place. He 
asks for a parting present. 

Cath. What shall I give? 

Fer. A ringmet from those temples. 

Cath. By the year’s end it will escape thy 

keeping : 

Be dropp’d a hair a day—so waste to nothing, 
And leave me illremember’d. Thou shalt take 
What hitherto has lain so near my heart, 
That if truth falter’d, or love were not honest, 
I had not dared to keep it there. It is 
Faith’s holiest symbol. 

Fer. Nay, a tress instead. 
I have no gold to change with thee. 

While the lovers are struggling for 
a ring, the mother enters, drives away 
Catharine and abuses the ferryman, 
who, however, after a somewhat 
strange dialogue, exacts a promise 
from her not to behave unkind to 
Catharine in his absence. 

In the meantime, Netherstein, the 
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husband, enters, with Mark Minno, a 
courier to the Countess of Altheim, 
heiress of Ravensberg, who mentions 
that his mistress craves a passage 
across the ferry, to meet her husband 
the count. 
He comes from Rabensberg, and she from 
Reid; 

They meet upon the Danube by consent. 
His kinsman Otho Jacold brings her hither. 

So ends Act 1, The next begins 
with a conversation between the 
countess and her’ kinsman, Otho 
Jacold, who accompanies her on her 
journey, when she is detained on the 
banks of the Danube by the storm. 
The dialogue is not very interesting or 
well-wrought. The lady accuses Otho 
of aspiring guiltily to her love, and he 
hints to her that she had married under 
circumstances of dishonour. 
My lord was neither free himself to love, 
Nor loved the free. 
Then follows a scene of no material 
consequence to the movement of the 
plot, between the Countess and Ne- 
therstein, and, subsequently, between 
the Countess and Catharine, which is 
interrupted by Netherstein saying— 
There is, at last, a running to and fro 
*Twixt boat and burrow, on the farther side ; 
Such signs of speech as deaf men hearken at— 
Uplifted hands and bonnets. 

Count. Then he comes. 

The weather, however, is so stormy, 
that it is doubtful whether the boat can 
cross with him ; and in the meantime, 
Tycho, the assistant ferryman, comes 
on the stage, and discourses to the 
countess of the havock love has made 
in his master, the ferryman’s, wits, 
and of his former accomplishments. 

The ferryman now enters, disguised 
with meal on his face. An animated 
dialogue is kept up by all parties on 
the view of the storm, and the chance 
of the boat surviving it, in which the 
ferryman says— 

Fer. kn did I hear my name, with cries for 
ald, 
Far off, and mingling with the blast it rode on, 
Shrill as the tempest’s wailing—help! help! 


help! 
E’en thrice | heard it. 
Count. How long since? 


Fer. An hour. 
It may be less than one. If all the bones 
The Danube buries from us lived again, 
And every mouth were halloing through the 
storm, 
I had not heard, nor hearing, understood them ; 
That cry I did hear nevertheless. 
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After several escapes, the boat is 
swamped, and Otho says— 


Less than an arrow’s flight from twenty friends 
Two nobles perish. 
Rach. Didst say two nobles ? 
Neth, They hold by stumps and branches— 
six or eight. 

The strongest dies the last. 
Rach. Two counts didst say ? 
Otho. Count Altheim and the Lord of Ra- 

bensberg. 


The ferryman rushes to their rescue, 
assisted by Tycho. 
»Twere easier stop the tempest: he is desperate. 
The event is thus told : 


There is but one, and he rows fast ashore ; 

He will do well enough. Pull mightily ! 

Pull, boy, for life! What now? his oars back 
water ; {self ! 

He waits for something—fool! to drown thy- 

By holy Nicholas! hands and heads above— 

Hands on the tiller !—bravely, Tycho, yet ! 

Row for thy life, good boy ! two heads astern! 

Hold hard a moment longer, ferryman ! 

I see two heads ! 


N. Then one of them is Colen’s. 
M. They fish them from the water—two are 
saved! (boy. 


They land them—both of them—besides the 

N. Then Colen left his skiff upon the shoal, 
To swim down stream, and pick up one of 

them, 
and so ends the second Act. With our 
account of the remaining we must, per 
force, be more brief. 

The third Act commences with ascene 
between the ferryman and Tycho in 
a granary, of light humorous dialogue, 
which is interrupted by the count and 
Otho coming into the place, albeit ra- 
ther a queer one for his lordship’s 
recreation, when the ferryman hides 
himself behind some flour sacks, while 
Tycho jests rather uncouthly with his 
noble visitors for a while, and then 
leaves them with a song— 

This is the rat the meal that stole, &c. 


The count then darkly and doubtingly 
begins to entrust his young kinsman, 
Otho, with some secrets from the darker 
pages of his life, and begins with 


sounding him on his knowledge of * 


Gertrude’s, his wife’s, cousins, the 
Barons Rabensbergs, who, it appears, 
were both in love with the countess, 
and one, the youngest, John of Ra- 
bensberg, being betrothed to her. Ca- 
lumnies, and tales of imputed guilt, 
poisoned the mind of the countess 
against him, and in disdain she mar- 
ried the count; and now the plot 
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thickens. The younger brother died 
in battle. 


The elder brother saw me in the place [band. 
The younger fell from; I was Gertrude’s hus- 
Joint heir with him at Rabensberg,—his heir, 
If longer lived, and he without a child. 

The gain was this adoption of an alien, 

A stranger for a brother, and, at last, 

His name and lordship swallow’d up in mine. 
The rival gone, the brother lived again : 

He turn’d, at first, his Cain-like brow this way, 
Then fied from me. 

Seven years passed in this estrange- 
ment, when the countess, wishing to 
assuage her kinsman’s wrath, would 
be his guest to Rabensberg, in order 
to subdue it. The count went forward 
to bear the olive branch, and the pair 
went to the Danube to meet the coming 
countess. The next event must be 
told in the poet’s words. 

We reach’d the Danube wearied with mishaps. 

In wider eddies beat the rain against us; 

A mile, or less, below the crossing-place 

It choak’d and blinded us. While some ran on, 

The grooms and horses were sent back astage. 

A little moss-wall’d quarry, arch’d with roots, 

Scoop’d out by panting goats for shade in 
spring, 

Close to the river’s margin, held us two, 

While those before us sought the ferryman. 

Ere this received us, Saul’s mad spirit was on 
him; 

He would not cross—he would go back again. 

What could he tell the countess if he met ? 

That both were traitors, and his brother belied ? 

At last I lost my patience too—“ If both, 

Which first? which made the other such?” I 
said. [just 

This changed his mind once more—by all things 

He would reveal the treason ere he slept. 

A hundred imprecations pledged him now, 

More furious than the tempest overhead. 

He was upon his legs before they ceased ; 

I caught and held him by the cloak a moment. 

He turn’d to strike me with his riding-rod ; 

And now the fiend was busy with us both. 

The bank sustain’d him, but my sword pass’d 
through him 

So far, that when I would have pluck’d it out, 

His carcase follow’d it, and fell my way, 

Hiding the hilt beneath it. 


He now urges Otho to throw the 
sword and body into the river, which 
Otho promises when the sun goes 
down. Ferryman, who has overheard 
the guilty secret, now comes from his 
hiding-place, hints something of re- 
venge to Tycho, and urges him to ac- 
company him; so ends Act the Third. 
The fourth Act opens by the ferryman 
and Tycho joining the count and 
countess, and the former mentioning 
his design of searching for the drowned 
bodies, 
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With eight or nine, and one a nobleman. 
Count. Who told thee so? 
Fer. Methought there was another, 
A count and baron, in the boat last night. 
Your lordship’s kinsman told me so. 


Otho. Did I? 

Fer. Ay, thou—the Baron Rabensberg. 

Otho. I said 
We look’d for two. 


Fer. What tidings of them, then? 

You look’d for two, and one is present here ; 
Hast ask’d about the other yet, or no? 

These suspicions alarm the count- 
ess. She says ,*‘ Altheim, speak; I will 
know all.””. The ferryman, meanwhile, 
points his questions to the count more 
and more abruptly and fully, till he 
swoons, and the ferryman and Catha- 
rine are left together. Meanwhile Otho 
and the countess appear on the stage, 
the latter ignorant of the crime com- 
mitted by her husband, and anxious 
to rid herself of Otho, who had in- 
sulted her by his love. Her abuse of 
him at length so excites his passion, 
that he informs her of her husband’s 
crime, and that he (who is ignorant of 
the ferryman’s acquaintance with it) is 
going with the waterman to seek out 
a landing-place. 

Then walk below, to sink our lordship surer, 
Where justice may not find him. 

In the fifth Act, it appears by a con- 
versation between Otho and the count, 
that the ferryman had crossed the 
river without him; and in the third 
scene the ferry-boat arrives, with the 
figure of a man m it, Tycho landing 
from it. 

Fer. Where hast left the corpse ? 

Tycho. He sits aloft as steersman there, &c. 
They cover up the corpse with a sail, and 
the ferryman, taking one of the swords, 
goes towards the hall where the guests 
are assembled at supper. As they are 
breaking up, the countess makes Otho 
declare the count ‘‘ Coward, traitor, 
murderer ;”’ and the story of guilt is 
told. While the scene of recrimina- 
tion is passing, Tycho and the ferryman 
enter, the latter muffled in a cloak, 
with a sword in his hand, who suddenly 
pronounces himself to the lady 
Your younger cousin, John of Rabensberg. 

I was the ferryman. 

He gives the sword he holds to the 
count, who stabs Otho with it. The 
countess gives the hand of Catharine 
to the ferryman, with the half of Ra- 
bensberg. 
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Thus ends a tragedy, in which, 
besides much defect in the plot, we 
must acknowledge some obscurity in 
the language, and a wild eccentric 
humour in some of the characters, 
that seems of the school of Faust, 
though it is not unknown occasion- 
ally in our older drama. There is no 
skill developed in the complication of 
the narrative, or the developement of 
the leading circumstances and events, 
nor are the characters drawn with 
that contrast which is requisite for 
a due effect; but with all these and 
perhaps other defects, there is a vigour 
of thought, a copiousness of figura- 
tive allusion, and a poetic feeling 
in the composition, which induces us 
to think more highly of Mr. Landor’s 
powers, than the execution of the 
poems above would authorize us to 
do. He is not likely to want matter 
for fresh compositions, but they must 
be more regular, more finished, and 
perhaps formed on a better frame- 
work of invention, before they will 
maintain an honourable station in the 
public favour. 

The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, 

&c. 2 vols. By William Goode, 

A.M. 1842. 


THE motto of these volumes, taken 
from Bishop Tomline, will afford a 
compendious view of their purpose 
and aim. ‘‘We of the Church of 
England affirm, that the Scriptures 
contain a complete rule of faith and 
practice, and we reject every doctrine 
and precept, as essential to salvation, 
or to be obeyed as divine, which is not 
supported by their authority.” The 
work is directed against ‘‘ the danger- 
ous errors of the authors of the Tracts 
for the Times, and the Romanists more 
particularly ; that the rule of faith is 
made up of scripture and tradition to- 
gether, in which also the duties of 
the apostolical succession, and the 
eucharistic sacrifice, are more fully 
considered.” It is with regret that we 
feel ourselves unable for want of space, 
to give any review of this work, which 
should convey to the reader a satis- 
factory and sufficient account of its 
merits. Mr. Goode has brought to 
the discussion of his subject, un- 
wearied industry in the compilation of 
his materials, very considerable scrip- 
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tural and patristical learning, much 
accurate discussion of controverted 
points, and a deep feeling of the im- 
portance of this subject, as becomes 
the champion of the truth. The 
author in this question is contro- 
versially engaged with persons of 
great learning, of fine talent, indefati- 
gable labour and patience, a firm con- 
viction of the rectitude of their judge- 
ments, and an unflivching boldness in 
the maintenance of them. Often have 
we spoke in high terms of some of the 
writers, to whom the author of this 
work is opposed; but rather with 
reference to some particular work, 
like Newman’s Sermons, &c. than to 
their views on the great leading points 
which are now engaging so much the 
attention of the public mind, and 
which are almost every day the 
subject of fresh theological discussion. 
In many points of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline we think them right, in some 
parts of doctrine we cannot go along 
with them. We disapprove of the 
manner in which too often they have 
been attacked, and disbelieve the 
aims and purposes which their op- 
ponents have in many cases attributed 
to them. But in the present instance, 
Mr. Goode appears as an adversary of 
a superior class, deserving great 
respect, and, by right of his learning 
and judgement, requiring a sincere 
attention to his arguments. Un- 
doubtedly the language that he uses 
is strong, and the demands he makes 
are uncompromising and extensive ; 
but his reader feels, that he is through- 
out animated by the deepest sense 
of the immense importance of his 
subject, and that his is the earnestness 
of one pleading as it were for the life 
of the true religion. This is quite 
consistent with a full acknowledge- 
ment of the virtues, the talents, and 
the conscientious belief of his op- 
ponents in the rectitude of the senti- 
ments and doctrines which they are 
advocating. 

Some of the main points which Mr. 
Goode discusses, and the assertions 
he ~~ are as follows. 

. The representation made by the 
Oxford Divines, ‘‘ that their system is 
peculiarly entitled to the name of 
Anglicanism, and represents their doc- 
trines as those of the majority of 
our illustrious divines.”” Now Mr. 
Goode says, 
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‘That one great object he has had in 
view, has been to shew, that, so far from 
having the support they claim in the 
writings of our great divines, they are re- 
futed and opposed in the most decisive 
way by all the best even of their own 
chosen witnesses, and that their appeal 
to these writings as in their favour, is one 
of the most unnaccountable and painful 
and culpable (however unintentional) mis- 
representations with which history supplies 
us. The fact is, that almost the only 
witnesses to whom they could properly 
refer, as at all supporting the system, 
are a few individuals, such as Brett, 
Hickes, Johnson, and others, forming a 
small and extreme section of a small and 
extreme party in our church, namely the 
nonjurors, and even among these it 
would be difficult to find one who agreed 
with their system as now developed. 
Their extracts from the works of our 
divines generally, will be found to be, for 
the most part, loose andindefinite passages, 
whose meaning depends altogether on the 
context, and which are applied by the 
Tractators in a sense which the views of 
the writers, gathered for their works as a 
whole, altogether repudiate,’’ &c. 


Secondly. Almost equally incorrect 
and fallacious (he observes) are their re- 
ferences to the early Fathers ; and then 
Mr. Goode mentions a blunder Mr. 
Newman has made in the interpretation 
of a common phrase in a passage of 
Athanasius, the meaning of that phrase 
being a turning point in the bearing of 
many passages with relation to the 
present controversy. (Vol. 1. p. 73—6.) 

Thirdly. Mr. Goode remarks, 


‘* One might suppose from the tone of 
some of these writers, that all that has 
been said or done in all past ages of the 
Church, are to be ascertained without 
the smallest difficulty or uncertainty, and 
could even be gathered second-hand from 
the notices of afew modern divines. For 
my own part I freely confess to being in 
no small degree sceptical as to the possi- 
bility of any man knowing what ‘ every- 
body, always, everywhere’ in the primi- 
tive Church thought on any point, even 
from a careful perusal of the records of 
antiquity themselves that remain to us ; 
* * * * but still less are such represen- 
tations to be taken from those who have 
not even made themselves acquainted with 
those sources of information that are open 
to us. It would be amusing, were it a less 
important subject, to see the way in which, 
under the much abused name of ‘ Catholic,’ 
mistakes and corruptions are recom- 
mended to public attention, almost as if 
our salvation depended upon them. 
Statutes indeed more uncatholic than 
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some that the Tractators themselves have 
made—as for instance that of Dr. Pusey, 
that ‘to the decisions of the Church 
universal we owe faith ' was never uttered, 
we appeal for proof to the writings of the 
early Church.” 

Again, 

‘Instead of keeping within the bounds 
of that sound. moderation that has always 
characterised the Church of England, they 
have, while rejecting some of the most 
offensive practices in the Romish Church, 
adopted almost all the doctrines and 
principles which have hitherto distin- 
guished us as a body from that corrupt 
church, and seem gradually progressing 
to the reception of the whole system ; 
witness the remarks that have been more 
than once published by them in favour even 
of the professors of monkery itself. We 
have Dr. Hook’s authority for saying 
that the extreme of High Church Prin- 
ciples is Popery,”' &c. 

Again, 

‘“‘Our reformers contended that the 
name Catholic, and the support of the 
great body of the Fathers, belonged to 
that system of doctrine and practice, 
which from its opposition to the cor- 
ruptions of Romanism, was called Pro- 
testantism. And as to any of the attempts 
hitherto made by the Tractators or their 
adherents, to pluck the laurels from the 
brows of the Reformers, and to shew the 
inaccuracy of their allegations from the 
Fathers, such as that of the British 
Critic in the case of Jewell, it reminds 
one but of the puny efforts of a dwarf to 
espy holes in the armour of a giant,’’ &c. 

The author, after having given some 
reasons which he says accuunt for the 
success of the Oxford Doctors, next 
proceeds to show why this success 
may be but partial and temporary ; for 
he says, if the matter is searched, in- 
consistencies, misrepresentations and 
mistakes will be found. Mr. Goode 
is assured that he sees the dreadful 
leaven of Popery insinuating itself 
into the Church, and he feels that it 
is his duty to oppose it. He differs 
from the Oxford writers almost in all 
things. He says the clergy are not 
appointed, as Mr. Newman would have 
them to be, the ‘‘ Sovereign Lords of 
Conscience.” He disagrees with them 
in believing that the divisions among 
the Protestants are owing to thefree use 
of the Bible ; and he in the following 
sentence meets an objection which 
would be always ready to be urged 
against him. 

Gent. Mac. Vo. XVIIL. 


‘« They have surrendered to Rome the 
Principles upon which that vast system 
of religious fraud and imposition is built ; 
and while they give themselves out to be 
the opponents, nay the best opponents of 
Romanism, though limiting the opposition 
to a few of her most crying sins and 
practical abuses, they are in fact paving 
the way for her by upholding these first 
principles of popery, upon which her 
dominion over the minds of men princi- 
pally rests.’’ 


We must add a few words from the 
end of the Preface, in order to place 
the author’s position and views fully 
before our readers. 

‘‘T appear before the public as the 
advocate of no particular party or system, 
but that of the Church of England itself, 
as far as human impurity may permit the 
remark to be made; truth has been my 
only object, and I have followed where it 
appeared to lead me, and but for the es- 
tablishment of great and important truths, 
I trust I never shall be found in the field of 
controversy. It is one which nothing but 
a sense of duty could ever induce me to 
venture.”’ 


The author then observes, that the 
object of his work is to enable his 
readers to conduct impartially and suc- 
cessfully the inquiry into the subject, 
without relying on authorities, or 
being misled by specious arguments 
and plausible statements. The first 
volume is divided into seven chapters. 
The first turns principally on the 
‘« divine rule of faith.”” This leads to 
the inquiry whether we have any 
certain witness of what the Apostles 
delivered orally, and this of course 
immediately brings on the subject of 
Tradition. The author draws a wide 
distinction between the value of the 
testimony of the fathers as to doctrines, 
and the oral teaching of the Apostles, 
and that of their testimony to facts 
that came under their own immediate 
cognizance, and he sums up by saying, 
** that the great object of his work is 
to demonstrate that Holy Scripture 
is one sole and exclusive divine rule 
of faith and practice.” The second 
chapter is on Patristical Tradition, 
and on the inconsistency of the state- 
ments of the Tractators. Here, 
(p. 73), Mr. Newman’s mistakes on a 
passage of Athanasius is pointed out. 
The third chapter is employed in 
showing the similarity and coincidence 
in some parts, in some parts identity 
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of the Tractators and the Romish 
Church on Patristical Tradition. In 
the fourth chapter, the author lays 
down this broad decided canon, 
‘*That there are no writings extant, 
entitled to the name of Apostolical 
Traditions, but the Canonical Scrip- 
tures.” In the fifth chapter he men- 
tions, ‘‘ that Patristical Tradition is 
not a practically infallible witness of 
the real teaching of the Apostles, nor 
receivable as a Divine Informant.” 
This is a chapter full of important 
information and forcible argument ; 
but we cannot give the contents ina 
more compendious form than they are 
given in the work itself. It turns, 
however, chiefly on the inadequacy of 
the records ; secondly, on the variance 
existing among the Fathers ; the great 
object of the author being to prove 
that Patristical Tradition is not a 
practically infallible reporter of the oral 
teaching of the Apostles, nor reconcile- 
able as a divine informant. The sixth 
chapter treats of the grounds on which 
the doctrine rests, that Scripture is the 
word of God; rejecting Patristical 
Tradition as a sufficient proof. The 
last chapter lays down, that Scripture 
is our sole divinely revealed rule of 
faith and practise, sole judge of con- 
troversies in religion; and, in the 
credenda of religion, the sole authority 
which binds the conscience to belief 
in what it delivers.” 

The second volume consists of four 
chapters. The first of which is 
employed to prove the sufficiency and 
fulness of the divine revelation con- 
veyed to us in Scripture; the author 
going through the fundamental articles 
of faith, and proving that Tradition has 
no authority over the conscience, either 
as the interpreter,or supplement toScrip- 
ture; and of those rites considered as of 
divine authority. This is an import- 
ant section of the argument ; because 
in it the author answers the state- 
ments of the Tractators, in the enume- 
ration of the particular duties, rites, 
&c. said to be delivered by tradition, 
and to depend wholly or purtly on that 
testimony alone. Chapter nine shows 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture, to 
teach mankind the Christian religion, 
and that the best, if not the only in- 
fallible exposition of Scripture, is 
Scripture. The tenth chapter gives 
the doctrines of the Fathers on the 





subject: this is divided into six 
sections, in the third of which the 
author brings to his support the testi- 
mony of the Fathers, from Ignatius, 
in A.D. 101, to Gregory, in A.D. 
590. In the fifth section, the same 
line of argument is pursued, as to 
whether Scripture is sufficiently clear 
to teach the faith, and how its mean- 
ing is best ascertained. And in the 
last chapter, (the XIth), the author 
adduces the doctrines of the Church 
of England, and her principal divines, 
on the subject of the work, from 
Bishop Jewell to Van Mildert. 

This faint outline of the structure 
of the work is all we can give; but 
not without adding, that in our perusal 
of it, we always found our author 
working out his different arguments 
with great care, and earnestness pro- 
portioned to their importance. The 
work, independently of its contro- 
versial nature, may be read with in- 
terest by the student; may be con- 
sulted with advantage by the biblical 
scholar; and undoubtedly demands 
the immediate and serious attention 
of those against whose opinions it is 
directed, because their authority is 
highly reverenced, and their sentiments 
warmly adopted by a _ considerable 
party in the church, who will expect 
to see this shadow cast on the sacred 
image of their worship, removed, and 
the object oftheir veneration re-appear- 
ing in its former brightness ; and those 
who are as yet undecided on the 
various points discussed, and who have 
not been able to clear the way through 
the greatness of the subject, and the 
vast body of learning and authority 
on which it is founded, will wait with 
anxiety for a reply commensurate with 
the importance of the theme, and the 
weight of the attack, in order that 
they may deliberately form their 
opinion, and securely fix their faith. 
With that high respect which we 
entertain for the eminent virtues and 
talents of the persons whose doctrines 
arechiefly kept in view in these volumes ; 
and we must add with still unabated 
confidence in the honour and integrity 
of their views and principles, (though 
subject of course in particulars to 
mistakes, and other weaknesses and . 
faults inseparable from the most 
guarded caution, as well as from the 
most enthu-iastic and zealuus attach- 
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ment to party views) we also are 
among those, who are anxiously await- 
ing a reply to the most elaborate work 
that we have yet seen on the subject, 
and in which we must own there is 
every thing to do honour to Mr. Goode 
as a reasoner, a scholar, and a divine. 


Rutilius and Lucius, or Stories of the 
Third Age. By Robert J. Wilber- 
force, A.M. §c. 


THIS first story is certainly not 
well arranged, nor in its disposition 
and contexture is it safe from the 
attack of a sour and severe critic ; but, 
considered as a pleasing vehicle for 
the inculcation of moral and religious 
duties, and fur the discussion of im- 
portant points connected with the 
history of the times in which the 
fable is laid, it answers more fully 
its purpose ; the descriptions of the 
habits, manners, and opinions of the 
people are well drawn, and the con- 
trasts forcible and attractive ; it offers 
many pleasing pictures to the imagina- 
tion, and carries us through some 
interesting and affecting scenes. We 
must make one short extract from the 
more didactic parts, as the following : 


P. 94. ‘‘ Methodius. ‘I see, in what has 
passed, a fulfilment of prophecy, and I 
anticipate its complete accomplishment.’ 
Rutilius listened with the more attention, 
because he remembered that Porphyry 
had noticed to him the existence of 
Tyre, as an argument against the truth of 
the prophecies of Scripture, by which its 
desolation had been predicted. ‘ It is cer- 
tainly true,’ said Pamphilus, ‘ that the de- 
struction of Tyre is threatened by Ezekiel ; 
but some have supposed that the ancient 
city, which stood on the Continent, was 
intended ; and undoubtedly it never re- 
covered itself after its destruction by 
Alexander the Great.’ ‘The prophet’s 
words clearly look further,’ said Me- 
thodius, ‘and to me the circumstances are 
the more interesting, as illustrating the 
manner in which the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture are fulfilled. There is, first, some 
event of an outward and immediate nature 
which stamps, as it were, a character of 
authenticity on the prediction, and inti- 
mates that its fulfilment is at hand; but, 
together with this external and, it might 
seem, accidental accordance with the 
words of Scripture, there is some secret 
and hidden cause which is, in reality, 
more fit to support the weight of the pre- 





diction, and which makes itself felt after 
many long years of forgetfulness. Such 
is the secret of Tyre’s decay. The cap- 
ture and sack of the city by Alexander the 
Great, promised to be a fulfilment of 
Ezekiel’s words, But Tyre recovered 
from its overthrow. The real cause of its 
destruction was the rival city, by which the 
same conqueror cut off the source of its 
wealth, and prepared for its distant and 
inevitable ruin. Thus it is that God’s 
declarations have their consummation ; 
and so the fall of the great empire of 
Rome, which the same Daniel predicts, 
though it may seem to some to be fulfilled, 
now that Rome has ceased, under her 
present empire, to be the real capital of 
the world, will probably be marked by 
some more complete accomplishment.’ 
‘ You see the germ of a great system,’ said 
Pemphilus, as their host left them. 
‘Should the Roman Empire fall, as Me- 
thodius suggests, what would maintain 
those principles of law and crder which it 
has been the means of introducing among 
mankind, but the circumstance of their 
having been thus engrafted upon an insti- 
tution more permanent than the thrones 
of the earth?’ ”’ 


On the subject of ‘‘ Traditions,”’ we 
meet with the following passage : 


‘“¢One of them asked why it was that 
the language of Ignatius was so different 
from that of the Apostles on the subject 
of the Christian priesthood. ‘ Plato,’ he 
said, ‘had, as J know, an exterior and 
inner doctrine, which was supposed to be 
handed down among his disciples. Did 
the Apostles leave any such traditional 
record distinct from Holy Scripture ?’ 
‘Certainly not,’ said Pamphilus. ‘ Was not 
that,’ interrupted another, ‘ the very thing 
which our Lord censured, when he com- 
plained that the Jews forsook the com- 
mandment of God to follow their own 
traditions?’ ‘ You make an unfair applica- 
tion of our Lord’s words,’ said the first 
speaker ; ‘there may, as Pamphilus says, 
have been no unwritten record, but if 
God had been pleased that such should 
have been given, it would not have been 
human tradition, but divine.’ ‘ There you 
speak justly,’ said Pamphilus ; ‘ and when 
I said that no such unwritten record ex- 
isted, I meant not that it could not, but 
that it did not exist. For where is it? 
We know what is meant by Holy Scrip- 
ture, because the several books which 
compose it are quoted by our forefathers. 
They were known in the days of our great 
Origen, for he wrote commentaries upon 
them. Tertullian and Clement of Alex- 
andria spoke of most of them fifty years 
earlier. Sooner still came Jreneus and 
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Justin. Hegesippus composed his history 
but fifty years after St. John’s death, and 
at that time the Church used to believe 
the same books inspired which we now 
do. But who ever heard, in all this 
time, of any traditional record over and 
above the writings of the Apostlss? Our 
early fathers refer us to what was written, 
and as they stood nearest to the fountain 
head, they could enter best into the mean- 
ing of the Apostles. We believe that 
this view of truth is the real mind of the 
spirit, and we must refer, therefore, to 
the like authorities with them,’ ”’ &c. 


The last quotation we can afford 
room for is on the important question 
of ‘* celibacy.”’ (p. 170.) 


‘*« There was another point, in your 
bishop’s service,’ said Rutilius, ‘on which 
I should like to be informed. He men- 
tioned the great excellence of a single life. 
Do you maintain that the state of mar- 
riage is in itself unholy?’ ‘ First,’ said 
Pamphilus, ‘ great numbers of our bishops 
and priests are married men, and that they 
maintain marriage to be unholy is one of 
the very errors for which we have ex- 
cluded the heretics.’ Rutilius: ‘ But are 
there not among you many of both sexes 
who live single lives, and do you not em- 
ploy them in your church offices? Among 
us, you know, a single life is considered 
discreditable, and there are express laws 
against it.’ ‘The difference between our 
view and yours,’ replied Pamphilus, ‘ does 
not arise from our thinking marriage un- 
lawful; it is the natural result of a good 
contrast, which there is between the 
Christian system and that of the Heathen 
world. You are for the present state,— 
we for that which is to come. Sense, 
therefore, is your guide; faith is ours. 
You measure the useful, the beautiful, 
and the grand by the rule of Nature, but 
we by the principles of grace. Your 
poets, therefore, and your artists exhibit, 
in its utmost perfection, the present love- 
liness of the visible creation ; but what is 
ideal, immaterial, impalpable, they do not 
attempt. It would be otherwise with 
Christian artists. They might not equal 
the sculpture of Greece in exhibiting the 
natural form; but in representing the 
spiritual essence of imaginary excellence, 
1 should not wonder if they exceeded even 
the achievements of Apelles. Before the 
Christian poet, likewise, there open pros- 
pects which, if not so vividly imaging 
forth the scenes of this world as the works 
of Homer, may yet aspire unto a loftier 
view into the realities of the next. Now, 
what may be said of the arts, is true re- 
specting your laws and manners; your 
best institutions aim merely at the sta- 
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bility of states and the display of the do- 
mestic virtues. They cannot rise beyond 
the present state. They are but the de- 
velopement of natural principles. With 
you, therefore, a single state is looked 
on with discredit, because supposed to be 
sought only from idleness and a love of 
self-indulgence. It is opposed to those 
social excellences, which are all that your 
system comprehends. With us it is 
otherwise. Though not forgetting or un- 
derrating the domestic duties, we are 
taught that there are others of a more en- 
nobling, though not more necessary kind. 
The perpetual view of the eternal world : 
preparation for it: the display of its 
principles in this adulterous and _ evil 
generation. These we feel to be a duty 
as binding as that of leaving children to 
the state, and swelling the army of the 
emperor. Now, although these positions 
may be professed by mari ied men, yet our 
scriptures tell us that a single life affords 
peculiar advantages for their display ; and 
therefore, though not in itself more meri- 
torious, for no act of ours, in reality, 
merits anything, yet we consider that a 
single life, when entered upon with a view 
to God’s service, tends much to the dis- 
play of that angelic nature of which it is 
our object to display an example to man- 
kind. Then you must remember how 
many persons join us from disgust at the 
profligacy of their heathen relatives; and 
even anxious for some employment which 
may give a new object to their wounded 
affections. We bind them, as you know, 
by no promise ; they may even leave us if 
they choose ; but we give them an oppor- 
tunity of serving God in a manner which, 
except among ourselves, is absolutely un- 
known. And perhaps the great contrast 
between the self-denial which such per- 
sons generally adopt, and the gross selfish- 
ness of the world around, may have led 
some of our writers to more exaggerated 
language in describing their conduct. 
Certainly nothing has more tended to 
advance our cause with refined and noble 
spirits, than the examples which they 
afford. The heathen world needs to be 
startled by some great virtue of self- 
denial. Men have grown callous in their 
views: selfishness has become the pro- 
fessed element of their being. It is not 
an ordinary specimen of religion which 
will affect their hearts. But when they 
see persons of rank and fortune cast away 
all that they hold so valuable, and with a 
willing mind embrace poverty and an 
abstracted life for the sake of God’s ser- 
vice, they cannot but recognize the re- 
ality of that gospel which is proclaimed 
amongst them,’ ” &c. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq. M.P. 
F.R.S. &c.  8v0. 


A GREAT change is gradually tak- 
ing place in biography, which is very 
perceptible in this volume. Formerly 
it was a record of events, but it is 
becoming one of opinions, and in 
writing a person’s life, the object is, 
not to detail its occurrences, but to 
shew how far he was mixed up with 
the prevalent topics of the age. This, 
indeed, is distinctly avowed in the 
opening sentence, and, to speak justly, 
was in the present case inevitable. 


‘‘ The history of the life of Michael 
Thomas Sadler must be, in a great mea- 
sure, a history of opinions, rather than of 
events. The chief circumstances of his 
career, viewed without reference to the 
workings of his ever active mind, may 
soon be told. He was born at Snelston 
in Derbyshire, in the year 1780; he con- 

‘tinued to reside in that village and the 
neighbouring one of Doveridge, until the 
year 1796, when he removed to Leeds. 
In 1813* he entered into partnership with 
the widow of the late Samuel Fenton, 
esq. of that place, whose eldest daughter 
he married in 1816. In March 1829 he 
was returned to Parliament as one of the 
representatives for the borough of Newark ; 
for which place he was re-elected in 
July, 1830. In May, 1831, Parliament 
having been again dissolved, he was re- 
turned for the borough of Aldborough in 
Yorkshire. His connection with Parlia- 
ment terminating in December 1832, he 
removed about a year afterwards to Bel- 
fast in Ireland, where he continued to 
reside until his death, which occurred in 
July 1835, in the 56th year of his age.’’ 
P, 1—2. 

A tradition existed in the family, of 
their being descended from Sir Ralph 
Sadlier, the celebrated diplomatist, and 
the author, in the appendix, has argued 
in favour of its probability. Perhaps 
the subject being thus started, further 
evidence may be elicited. 

Mr. Sadler’s mother was descended 
from a French Protestant family, 
named Ferrebee who settled in London 
shortly after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and there acquired 
considerable property.t 
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* This date, we find by the errata, 
should be 1810, which is given rightly at 

» ES. 
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Owing to the partiality of a school- 
master, young Sadler was kept too 
long at a country school, till he could 
acquire no more from its routine, and 
was too old to be sent to a public one, 
as had been intended, by way of pre- 
paration for college. Why the latter 
part of the plan was abandoned is not 
said ; however, the loss was partly 
compensated by the legacy of a valua- 
ble library to his father, from the 
stores of which he furnished his own 
mind, and how well he did so appears 
often in the course of the memoir. 

It was Mr. Sadler’s work on Ire- 
land, entitled ‘Ireland, its evils, and 
their remedies,” (published in 1828) 
that first brought him into notice. 
This was originally meant to have 
formed a part of his projected work on 
population, but the excitement which 
then prevailed on subjects connected 
with Ireland induced him to publish 
it separately. His opposition to the 
‘*Malthusians ” began to shew itself 
in this work, with the reception given 
to which by competent judges (observes 
the biographer) he had every reason 
to be satisfied. Up to that time the 
idea of a poor law for Ireland was 
generally reprobated; but ten years 
after such a measure passed through 
Parliament by majorities of ten to one, 
‘‘and the only enquiry is, why the 
Government had not brought it for- 
ward several years earlier!’ (p. 98.) 
We quote a passage which shews that 
the Irish were predisposed to the use 
of such food as the potatoe before its 
actual introduction among them. 


‘The food of the native Irish was 
principally, if not exclusively, vegetable, 
long before the potatoe was known in 
Europe. Nay, in almost the first glimpses 
we have of them they are represented to 
us as herbaceous, ronpdyor, for such is 
the expression of Solinus.’’ 


His entrance into Parliament was 
during the discussion of the ‘‘ Eman- 
cipation”’ Bill in 1829. He treated 
the question as one of expediency on 
the part of the mover, to which he 
considered principle was sacrificed. 
Putting aside the particular occasion, 





(p. 416) occurs John Ferebee, Rector of 
Woodchester in Gloucestershire ; thename, 
= was in England before that period. 
—Rev. 
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his denunciation of mere expediency as 
a motive in general, is a fine specimen 
of reasoning as well as of oratory. It 
might justly be included in any selec- 
tions of parliamentary eloquence. 

His work on Population, which 
overthrew the former theories, ap- 
peared in 1830, The biographer says, 
*‘its advance, though gradual, was 
not less certain ; no one candid or un- 
biassed student have we ever been 
able to discover or hear of, who rose 
from its perusal without the most per- 
fect conviction of its truth.’’ (P. 190.) 
Some instances of the conviction it 
produced and the change it made are 
given in chapter seven; but the most 
remarkable circumstance is, that when 
it appeared Mr. Malthus’s work was 
not to be had under prime cost, scarcely 
even when second-hand; yet in five 
years after, the remaining copies of 
that same book were sold off by the 
publisher at 5s. 9d. per copy, instead 
of 24s. at which the edition was 
issued! So rapid a change is almost 
unparalleled in bibliographical history. 

From a speech of Mr. Sadler’s on 
the Reform Bill (of which he was a 
strenuous opponent) we quote the fol- 
lowing passage, on which his reputation 
for eloquence tay safely rest. If the 
prediction was not verified by the 
event, ‘‘the same objection (observes 
the biographer) would apply to many 
of the finest passages in the speeches 
of Fox, of Pitt, and of Burke.’”’ The 
same gloomy forebodings are said to 
have been felt by the sagacious Talley- 
rand, whose words on the passing of 
that measure are reported to have 
been ‘‘Ce sont 1a vos etats Généraux,” 
as if he anticipated such a revolution 
as followed the celebrated assembly of 
1789. Had such a passage been pro- 
nounced on that occasion, or in the 
English House of Commons of 1641, 
it would have been thought one of the 
richest gems of eloquence and wisdom. 

“‘ Let then his Majesty’s present ad- 
visers approach their Sovereign with this 
Bill, and....obtain his assent—at the 
moment his royal hand shall inscribe the 
fatal act, it will require no peculiar 
strength of mental vision to perceive the 
image of another hand, shadowy, indeed, 
but darkening into reality, and inscribing 
in portentous characters upon the history 
of this ancient monarchy, Mene, ‘Thy 
kingdom is departed from thee.’ ’’ P. 254. 





Mr. Sadler’s name will go down to 
posterity, associated with the cause 
of humanity, owing to the interest he 
took in the work-children. The word 
appears to be of his own framing : 
‘how revolting (he remarks) the com- 
pound sounds! it is not yet admitted, 
I think, into our language; I trust it 
will never be familiarised to our feel- 
ings.”’ (P. 361.) The term, however, 
ought to be inserted in the next edition 
of Johnson’s Dictionary, with the 
whole passage for its authority. The 
details in this chapter, particularly the 
surgical ones, are dreadful. He speaks, 
too, of the children as being ‘taken 
captive,’”’ how striking the idea! and 
adds, ‘‘ Their fate, alas! reverses the 
patriarch’s pathetic exclamation, and 
their infant days are ‘labour and 
sorrow.’” The result of his motion 
was a committee of inquiry ; the real 
labour of which, in collecting and 
preparing the evidence, devolved on 
himself. 

“The toil of these combined opera- 
tions was very great, making both food 
and sleep often unattainable comforts. 
The effects of that summer's work were 
visible to the very close of his life. It is 
certain that the exertion shortened his 
days; but it is gratifying to reflect that 
the sacrifice was not made in vain,” P. 
381. 


Mr. Sadler, then, deserves the name 
of the children’s martyr, and though 
we are not aware that it has yet been 
given to him, we trust it will. There 
is an affecting ballad at p. 403—6, 
the production of his pen, entitled 
“The Factory Girl’s Last Day,” de- 
scribing the death of a child from 
over-working, and founded entirely on 
a fact given in evidence before the 
committee. We cannot dismiss the 
subject without quoting the note at p. 
561. 

‘The reader’s mind will naturally re- 
vert to a recent instance of this rare virtue 
[disinterestedness] displayed by Mr. Sad- 
ler’s noble successor, [Lord Ashley] 
noble, indeed, in every sense,—in the ad- 
vocacy of the cause of the poor factory 
children.” 

This was not the only instance of 
Mr. Sadler’s composing poetry. He 
had nearly completed a version of the 
Psalms at his death, a specimen of 
which is given in the appendix. 

We regret to pass over that part of 
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the volume which relates to the New 
Poor Law, the Corn Laws, and the 
Currency ; but it is less necessary to 
touch on those subjects, as much that 
is said on them is the biographer’s. 
As he has given so much matter of his 
own, we wish he had prefixed his 
name. To dwell on typographical 
errors might seem hypercritical, as 
most of them are pointed out. Von 
Braam, however, should be Van 
Braam, and at p. 41 the words West 
Riding of Yorkshire should stand as 
Yorkshire only, as in 1826, the county 
representation was not yet divided. 
From the nature of the subject, this 
volume contains few personal facts, 
but it includes many in illustration of 
Mr. Sadler’s opinions and writings, 
and on those subjects it is in itself a 
little library. 


1 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Oxford. By Richard 
Bagot, D.D. Bishop of Oxford, and 
Chancellor of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter ; at his fourth Visitation, 
May, 1842. 

AS far as our judgment extends, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce this 
one of the most important Episcopal 
Charges which has made its appear- 
ance for some years past, whether we 
consider the nature of the subjects of 
which it treats, the manner in which 
they are discussed, or the tone and 
language employed. There is a dig- 
nified firmness, an unhesitating deter- 
mination to preserve the truth unim- 
paired, accompanied by an unaffected 
mildness and true Christian forbear- 
ance, which are quite worthy of the 
high character sustained by the right 
reverend author. Every page of this 
charge is, indeed, in entire accordance 
with the solemn and most responsible 
station of a Christian bishop. 

The subjects treated of are the doc- 
trines and principles contained in the 
Tracts of the Times, or, as they are 
erroneously termed, the ‘‘ Oxford 
Tracts.”” His Lordship gives a ge- 
neral view of these publications, and 
whilst he speaks of the beneficial 
influence exerted by them among us 
in many respects, he does not hesitate 
to point out their imperfections. Whilst 
he reinarks with just and well-deserved 
severity upon the bitter, uncharitable, 
and unchristian spirit with which their 


authors have been assailed, he does not 
scruple to observe upon the defects 
which exist in their publications. 


‘* That, in spite of these faults,” says the 
right reverend prelate, ‘‘the Tracts of the 
Times have, from their commencement, 
exerted a beneficial influence among us, in 
many respects must, I should think,—even 
their enemies being their judges,—be ad- 
mitted. Their effect, even upon those who 
are not in communion with our Church— 
the Dissenters and Romanists—has not 
been immaterial ; and within the Church 
it is impossible to mark the revival of 
Church principles which has taken place 
among us—the increasing desire for unity 
—the increasing sense of the guilt and 
evils of schism—the yearning after that 
discipline which we have so much lost— 
the more ready and willing obedience to 
ecciesiastical authority—the greater anx- 
iety to live by the Prayer Book—the better 
observation of the fasts and festivals of the 
Church—the more decent ministration of, 
and deeper reverence for, her sacraments 
— growing habits of devotion and self-sa- 
crifice—it is impossible, I say, to see these 
things, and their growth within the last 
ten years, and not acknowledge that, under 
God, the authors of the Tracts have been 
the humble instruments of at least bring- 
ing them before men’s minds, and of ex- 
hibiting in their own lives their practical 
fruits.” 

But, after bestowing this well-merited 
praise, his Lordship goes on to remark 
upon the indiscreet conduct of certain 
younger individuals, in whose writings, 
as he observes, ‘‘ there has appeared to 
me a lamentable want of judgment, and 
I cannot but say, of charity and humi- 
lity too.”” We wish we could follow 
the Bishop in his remarks upon this 
important topic; but our limits unfor- 
tunately forbid us. We must not omit, 
however, to notice one subject brought 
forward in the latter part of this Charge, 
which is of the most serious and vital 
interest, and involves the most fatal 
consequences. We allude to the zealous 
and strenuous efforts which are being 
made by the Romanists to gain over 
members of our Church, more particu- 
larly the young, to their corrupt faith. 
Upon these latter more especial ly 
Rome has her eye fixed, and adapting 
herself to their tone of mind, re- 
presents her creed, not as it is, but as 
they wish it to be. She keeps what is 
essentially Popish as much as possible 
in the background—brings what is 
Catholic prominently forwaid, and so 
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in the end wins them over to her side, 
because they are too impatient to learn 
that the middle way of truth—the way 
of the English Church—is as far re- 
moved from Popery on the one side as 
from Puritanism on the other. It be- 
comes, therefore, the duty of the clergy 
to watch more particularly over the 
conduct of the younger portion of their 
flocks, and to exert greater care and 
attention than ever in preserving them 
from the approaches of this most in- 
sidious danger. The advice tendered 
by the Bishop to his clergy on this 
point is admirable, and is expressed 
with much force and eloquence. 

In conclusion, we earnestly recom- 
mend the whole of this Charge to the 
serious attention of all members of our 
Church, more especially to the younger 
clergy. They will find the advice 
which is given in its pages wholesome, 
judicious, temperate, sound, and truly 
orthodox ; and if they follow it, they 
will be sure to do well. 








A comprehensive History of the Woollen 
and Worsted Manufactures, and the 
Natural and Commercial History of 
Sheep. By James Bischoff, esq. Two 
vols. 8v0. 

WE learn from the dedication that 
this work was originally compiled 
solely as a record to be deposited 
in two or three public libraries, but 
has been given to the world in con- 
sequence of the requests of various 
friends, and among them the late 
Earl of Harewood. It is intended 
principally as a book of reference for 
those concerned in the wool trade, and 
to suchthe large quantity of valuable 
information collected together cannot 
fail to-be most welcome. It is written 
by a gentleman whose whole life has 
been devoted to the study of the sub- 
ject, and the advancement of the 
English trade and manufactures in 
wool. 

In a very interesting introduction 
Mr. Bischoff traces the earliest men- 
tion of wool and woollens in the Old 
Testament, and their connexion with 
ancient commerce. The first chapter 
is an abridgment of Smith’s ‘“‘ Me- 
moirs of Wool.”’ The next chiefly re- 
fers to the trade in Ireland previous 
to 1750. The history is continued, 
illustrated by various statistical tables, 
through the following chapters. From 

8 
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«« Observations on the different Breeds 
of Sheep, by Messrs. Redhead, Laing, 
and Marshall,”’ reprinted in chap. 5, 
we take the following extract, which 
is interesting, as relating to the in- 
troduction of the Spanish Merino sheep 
into England. 


‘1792. In this year great attention was 
paid to the improvement in the breed of 
sheep, and the quality of wool. 
His Majesty George III. turned his at- 
tention to the improvement in the quality 
of fine wool: he had succeeded in im- 
porting a few sheep from Spain in 1786; 
and in this year, by means of Lord Auck- 
land, the ambassador at the court of 
Madrid, he was enabled to add to his 
flock five rams and thirty-five ewes, 
of the very highest class in Spain, being 
of the Nigrette breed, and from the 
flocks of the Marchioness del Campo 
d’Alanga, for which his Majesty gave in 
exchange eight fine English coach horses. 
The Spanish sheep thus imported were 
very far from handsome in their shape, 
and too generally thin and poor: they 
are principally distinguished from other 
sheep by the dirty appearance of their 
fleece outside, though beautifully white 
within, owing to the greasy matter, or 
yolk, as it is called, with which it abounds, 
causing the dust of the land to adhere to 
the wool. They have also white faces, of 
a peculiar silky appearance; just above 
the nose are two or three singular 
wrinkles, and upon the head behind the 
horns is a soft protuberance of flesh: 
they are also less in size than a great pro- 
portion of English sheep. The small 
flocks of Spanish sheep which were im- 
ported by George III. were entrusted to 
the care of Sir Joseph Banks, President 
of the Royal Society, one of the most in- 
telligent and indefatigable naturalists of ' 
his day. Sir Joseph Banks had long 
paid great attention to sheep and wool, 
but more particularly to the long-woolled 
sheep, for which his native county was 
so celebrated : he was well informed on all 
points relating to its production and uses, 
and his Majesty could not have placed his 
flocks under a better shepherd. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks selected the Park at Oatlands, 
the seat of the Duke of York, for their 
pasture, and confined his views, in the 
management of the royal flock, to the 
preservation of the original breed, ad- 
mitting no crosses, however superior their 
pretensions. The Merino flock continued 
healthy, and increased very fast ; but the 
wool buyers were averse to the idea that 
any wool grown in England could answer, 
in the manufacture of fine cloth, the pur- 
pose of that imported from Spain; but 
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Sir Joseph was enabled to obtain more 
than 2s. per lb. for the wool of those sheep 
in 1796, and only 2s. 6d. in 1797. In 
1798 the weol was washed previous to the 
sale, and sorted in three different parcels, 
according to its fineness, in the same man- 
ner as is done in Spain, viz. prime wool, 
called raffinos, marked R., which sold 
for 58. per lb., choice locks, or finos, marked 
F., at 3s. 6d., and fribs, marked T., at 
2s. 6d. per lb.; the very best Spanish 
wool imported selling at the same time 
at 5s. 6d. per lb. 

‘* Whilst his Majesty was thus endea- 
vouring to introduce into the kingdom 
those sheep which produced the finest 
wool, the English agriculturists were 
most indefatigable in their endeavours to 
improve those breeds of sheep which they 
considered most profitable to the farmer, 
giving the greatest weight of mutton and 
the heaviest fleeces. 

‘““The Duke of Bedford, one of the 
most amiable noblemen of his time, was 
most unwearied in his attention to agri- 
cultural pursuits ; and in the year 1799 
he drew together at his sheep-shearing at 
Woburn, the greatest meeting of agricul- 
turists that had ever congregated in Eng- 
land. Amongst the noblemen present 
were the Duke of Manchester, the Mar- 
quis of Bath, the Earls of Egremont, 
Lauderdale, Winchilsea, Lords Shelburn, 
Ludlow, &c. &c. Sir Joseph Banks, :Sir 
H. Featherstone, Sir John Ramsden, Mr. 
Coke, Member for Norfolk, and almost 
every agriculturist of note in the kingdom. 
About one hundred and ninety sat down 
at dinner together for five days succes- 
sively. Many wool-buyers attended, and 
his grace of Bedford acted as auctioneer ; 
the long wool was sold at Is. per lb., the 
South Down at 1s. 10d. per 1b., and Sir 
Joseph Banks sold the wool from his Ma- 
jesty’s Spanish flock at 5s. per Ib.’”’ Vol. 
i. p. 263. 

The sheep-shearings continued an- 
nually at Woburn on the same scale, 
till the death of the Duke in 1802, 
after which event the Earl of Leicester, 
then “Mr. Coke, following his Grace’s 
example, had for some years annual 
sheep-shearings at Holkham, carried 
on in the most princely style of hos- 
pitality and munificence.”’ 

The next chapter, from 1738 to 1774, 
contains an history of mechanical in- 
ventions, from ‘‘ Baines’s History of the 
Cotton Manufacture,”’ including Sir 
Richard Arkwright’sinventions, Watt’s 
improvement of the Steam Engine, 
Cartwright’s Power Loom, &c. 

The history is brought down in the 
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most minute and comprehensive man- 
ner to the year 1837. After which, 
three chapters are devoted to an ac- 
count of the various breeds of sheep 
of different countries, which is illus- 
trated with several excellent engrav- 
ings ; and the work concludes with a 
chapter on the modern improvements 
in the manufacturing processes, and 
the condition of the people employed ; 
and another, in which the author 
glances back at the early state of the 
manufacture, and adverts to the pre- 
sent depressed state of the trade. 





The Hand-book of Needlework. 
Miss Lambert. 8vo. 

THIS volume, which is very ele- 
gantly got up, combines much interest- 
ing historical matter connected with 
the rare art,* and the various materials 
used in it, with directions for the suc- 
cessful practice of its mysteries. Itis 
embellished with initial letters neatly 
engraved in wood, as well as with other 
cuts illustrative of the implements and 
patterns of various works. 

From the chapter on wool we take 
the following extracts : 


‘* The domestic culture of the sheep 
for the sake of its wool has long occu- 
pied the attention of civilized nations, and 
has produced the highly valued merino + 
species, fiom which our best wool is now 
procured. 

‘German wool, unquestionably the 
finest description of sheep’s wool which 
we possess, is the produce of the fleece of 
the merino breed in their highest state of 
cultivation, from the flocks of Saxony and 
the neighbouring German states. As pre- 
pared for needlework it is manufactured 
at Gotha, from whence it is forwarded to 
Berlin and other parts of Germany to be 
dyed. 

“‘To the late King of Saxony, when 


By 





* See John Taylor’s curious poem 
‘«The Praise of the Needle,’’ reprinted at 
the end of the volume. 

+ The term merino, in the Spanish lan- 
guage, is derived from the corrupt Latin 
merinus or majorinus. At the period 
when the transhumantes, or travelling 
flocks in Spain, were established, they 
became the object of police, and were 
placed under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
mayors, with public walks and large dis- 
tricts allotted for their sustenance, and 
were termed merinos ovejas, or the sheep 
under the care of the merino or mayor. 
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elector, is due the merit of having first in- 
troduced the Spanish breed of merino 
sheep into Germany, and the valuable 
trade in fine wool has since been trans- 
ferred almost wholly from the Spanish to 
the German soil. The flocks were brought 
into his dominions in the year 1765, and 
again in 1778, and were chosen for the 
Elector from the finest of those in Spain ; 
they were placed under the charge of a 
Spanish ‘ majorinus’ or mayor, at Stol- 
pen, seven leagues from Dresden, on the 
frontiers of Bohemia. From this period 
until 1814 these flocks were gradually 
spreading themselves throughout the 
kingdom of Saxony, and when the conti- 
pental trade was entirely thrown open by 
the events of 1815, the Saxon wool dealers 
began to embark in a regular trade with 
England in their fleeces, and they soon 
discovered the real value of this new 
branch of German commerce.’’ 


Although most of the wool used in 
the finer kinds of ornamental work is 
manufactured in Germany, we are 
told that 


“* A quantity of German wool is brought 
into Great Britain in a raw state, where it 
is combed, spun, and dyed; the greater 
part undergoes these processes in Scot- 
land. Some of this wool is equal to that 
imported in a manufactured state from 
Germany; but the dye is generally very 
imperfect and perishable, except the 
blacks, which are certainly much cleaner, 
an important desideratum in needlework.” 


It appears rather difficult to recon- 
cile the imperfect and perishable dyes 
mentioned above with the following 
account of English wool, which agrees 
with the high character we have heard 
our wool bears among the German 
ladies. 


‘English lamb’s wool, or embroidery 
wool, though much harsher than the pre- 
ceding, yet retains its superior qualifica- 
tions. The dye of scarlet lamb’s wool is 
quite equal to that of the German, as are 
also several of the shades of blue, green, 
and gold colours, browns, clarets and 
some neutral tints. For grounding, En- 
glish wool is generally preferable to the 
German, as being more durable, and less 
apt to soil, nor is it impoverished by 
brushing, like the latter. If good, En- 
glish wool is cleaner in the dye of the 
darker colours, and has, also, another 
recommendation, that of being more eco- 
nomical.’’ 


An>ther chapter is devoted to the 
history of Berlin patterns, which, 


‘* Although a production of recent date, 
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have become an article of considerable 
commerce in Germany, where a large 
amount of capital is employed in their 
manufacture. They are either copied 
from celebrated pictures or (as is more 
frequently the case) from the newest and 
most favourite engravings published either 
in England, France, or Germany. Many 
subjects, such as flowers and arabesques, 
are designed expressly. 

‘*A few coloured paper patterns are 
published at Vienna; they consist prin- 
cipally of flowers, birds, and arabesques ; 
some of these surpass in beauty of design 
and colouring (being more true to nature) 
any of those produced at Berlin, particu- 
larly when worked.’’ 


We are told that in making use of 
these patterns our fair countrywomen 
excel. 


‘‘The work executed from these pat- 


‘terns in England far surpasses anything 


of the kind usually done on the Continent. 
In Germany the work done for sale from 
Berlin patterns, is frequently more de- 
fective in point of colouring than the pat- 
terns themselves.”* 


We formerly procured the greatest 
part of our most beautiful needlework 
from France and Germany; but the 
art has, within the last few years, so 
greatly improved in England that ere 
long we must be the exporters. The 
French are behind us in all kinds of 
canvas work,—with their embroidery 
we can seldom compete. 

In the notices of the needlework of 
the English Queens we read of the 
ingenious method by which the taste 
for work was encouraged by Queen 
Charlotte in the youthful Princesses, 
which subsequently proved a source of 
constant amusement to the Princess 
Royal, when Queen of Wirtemburg,t 
as well as to her sisters. 


** The late Queen Charlotte was exceed- 
ingly fond of needlework, and was soli- 
citous that the Princesses should excel in 





* Miss Lambert has previously hinted 
that with the taste of an artist, she may 
often considerably improve upon the 
coloured pattern when working. 

t Among the principal ornaments of 
the handsome palace of the King of Wirt- 
emburg at Stuttgard, are the beautiful and 
elaborate specimens of needlework, cover- 
ing chairs, sofas, screens, and other 
articles of furniture, all specimens of the 
skill, patience, and taste of the late la- 
mented Queen. 
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the same amusing art. In the room in 
which her Majesty used to sit with her 
family, were some cane-bottomed chairs, 
and when playing about, the Princesses 
were taught the different stitches on this 
rude canvass. As they grew older a por- 
tion of each day was spent in this employ- 
ment, and with their royal mother as their 
companion and instructress, they became 
accomplished needlewomen.”’ 


The History and Topography of the 
Parish of St. Mary, Islington, in the 
County of Middlesex. By Samuel 
Lewis, Jun. 4¢o. pp. 486. 


ON former occasions, when we 
have had occasion to consider the 
general characteristics of English To- 
pography, we have remarked, that, 
although in some of its constituent 
parts it treats of natural features and 
the works of man, yet in its principal 
substance it is the gentilitial history 
of man himself. Were natural features 
alone described, we might have essays 
on geology, natural history, or agri- 
culture, probably not very strictly 
confined to the place or district pro- 
posed for their subject, and certainly 
not exclusively applicable to it. Again, 
when an author contents himself with 
a description of present appearances, 
he is a tgurist, not a topographer. 
And as for modern statistics, though 
exceedingly valuable, they form but a 
leaf of the book which has to be turned 
over by the local historian. On the 
whole, it is the succession of families, 
as identified with the descent of landed 
property, which is found to form the 
staple material of this class of litera- 
ture. 

In the history of a great suburban, 
or we might almost say metropolitan 
parish, it is remarkable to see how the 
same principle inforces its claims for 
a still more extended adoption. As 
the district is more densely populated, 
as persons either of a certain rank in 
society, or eminent for their talents 
or other qualities, are multiplied a 
hundred fold, so the history becomes 
more intensely the history of man. 
It is no longer a history of long- 
descended races,—of long-past heroes, 
drawing like comets a shining tail of 
pedigree after them; but it rather re- 
sembles the sky of a frosty night, full 
of minor lights, each twinkling for a 
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short space, and then lost to view 
amid the gleaming and brilliant firma- 
ment around. The History of Isling- 
tou now before us is especially bio- 
graphical and anecdvtical ; and when 
we add that we consider its execution 
to be highly creditable to its author, 
we include in that judgment an ap- 
proval of his method, and of the great 
research and general good taste with 
which it has been accomplished. 

We cannot but feel a more than 
ordinary interest in a History of 
Islington, when we regard the place 
in its connection with a late amiable 
and indefatigable person, who was for 
nearly fifty years the principal con- 
ductor of this Miscellany. Born and 
educated in Islington, Mr. Nichols 
spent his latter years in this his 
favourite village, and his remains now 
rest in the same churchyard which in 
his youthful years must have often re- 
echoed to the sports of his village 
schoolfellows, around what was then 
a village church. His first publication, 
in his 20th year, was ‘‘ Islington, 
a Poem;” and at a later period of 
life, in his History of Canonbury, 4to. 
1788, he laid the foundation of the 
topography of this district. 

The present author acknowledges, 
that the history by Mr. Nichols *‘ of 
that part of the parish called Canon- 
bury, printed in 1788, left little to be 
added in any subsequent publication 
on that interesting subject ;”’ and from 
that work and the labours of Mr. 
Lysons in the ‘* Environs of London,” 
was chiefly compiled ‘‘The History 
of Islington,” by Mr. John Nelson, 
which made its appearance in 1811. 
During the interval of thirty-one 
years which has elapsed since the 
latter publication, the inhabitants of 
this populous suburb have increased 
from 15,000 to more than four times 
that number ; insteadof asinglechurch 
there are nine, and various other public 
institutions for the purposesot religion, 
charity, and education, (including a 
very flourishing Literary Institution,) 
have lent their testimony to the 
advance of its local importance, and 
the establishment of a very different 
character to that of the country village 
which it remained in the last century. 
We have heard Islington ambiguously 
called ‘‘ the first town in the North ;” 
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it is now a town indeed, except that 
it has lost its severalty, for, by means 
of Clerkenwell, it is actually engrafted 
in the body of this vast metropolis. 
Mr. Lewis has divided his work into 
chapters; of which the first takes a 
historical view of the ancient forest of 
Middlesex in general, and the par- 
ticular district which forms the subject 
of his pages. The second contains 
the manorial history; comprising the 
descent of the six several manors of— 
the prebend of Islington in the church 
of St.° Paul’s, Highbury, Isledon 
Berners, Canonbury, St. John of Jeru- 
salem,* and Clerkenwell. Next is 
taken the ecclesiastical history, with 
the parochial and civil government; 
and then succeed the several districts 
of St. Mary’s; St. John’s, Holloway ; 
St. Paul’s, Ball’s Pond; the Holy 
Trinity, Cloudesley square; Saint 
Peter’s, River Lane; St. James’s, 
Holloway ; All Saints’, Battle Bridge ; 
St. Stephen’s, New North Road; and 
lastly that part of the village of Isling- 
ton, which is localiy situate in the 
parish of Clerkenwell. This enume- 
ration of the parish churches, will 
afford an idea to how large a portion 
of the northern outskirts of the me- 
tropolis this volume relates. The 





* The gentleman mentioned (p. 101) 
as one of the lords of this manor, Thomas 
Jacomb, esq. took the name of Hood, 
on succeeding to the estates of William 
Hood, esq. of Bardon Park, co. Leic. in 
1833, and has since served the office of 
Sheriff for that county. On anvther 
point connected by Mr. Lewis with this 
manor, we have to remark that the docu- 
ment in p. 101, clearly does not relate to 
the parishioners of Islington, but, as ex- 
pressed in the body of it, to those of Brad. 
field, a place near Sheffield in Yorkshire, 
where it was found in the town chest, and 
sent to the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 1738, 
by Mr. John Wilson. This was the able 
antiquary, whose portrait is engraved in 
Hunter’s History of Hallamshire. To him 
belongs the original error, of speaking of 
‘‘the parishioners of Islington ;’’ and he 
was evidently puzzled by the burlesque 
introduction : ‘* At the Court Leet holden 
before the Fidlers of Islington, upon the 
feast of Jervas Somersall, Gent. in the 
chambre ef Armes and Scutcheons, 
couched under the signe of the Angel, 
there was enacted as followeth, celebrated 
with dancing :’’ but this was evidently an 
addition to the serious record, jocosely 
made by some legal humourist, possibly 
after a journey to the South. 





14th chapter describes the Parochial 
Charities ; and the last supplies Bio- 
graphical Notices in addition to those 
with which, as we have already inti- 
mated, the whole volume is replete. 
On the whole, we think we may say 
that the present is the most valuable 
contribution to the History of Middle- 
sex that has appeared since Lysons’s 
Environs and Malcolm’s Londinium 
Redivivum. 

The embellishments are numerous 
and well engraved; but we do not 
think them on the whole particularly 
interesting. This is because they are 
chiefly views of modern churches and 
other public buildings, neither curious 
nor picturesque. The almshouses 
called Whittington College,t near 
Highgate Archway, form one of the 
prettiest vignettes. 

We have been invited to extract 
some specimens of the wood-cuts, and 
for this purpose we have turned to 
those subjects which are memorials of 
scenes now totally changed. They re- 
present two well-known scenes of public 
entertainment, White Conduit House, 
and Old Sadler’s Wells, and are both 
copied from ‘‘ A Set of Views of Noted 
Places near London,’”’ drawn and en- 
graved by C. Lempriere, and published 
in 1731. 

Wauire Conpuit Hovsse derives its 
name from an old stone conduit, 
which bore on a carved stone in front 
the date 1641, and the initials and 
arms of Thomas Sutton, the founder 
of the Charter House.{ It appears from 
an ancient roll that that institution, 
even in its earlier monastic times, had 
been partly supplied with water from 
this spot: but so long since as 1654 
the governors had recourse to the New 
River Head, and in 1831 the last 
ruins of the Conduit were removed. 


‘* The Daily Advertizer for August 10th 





+ We must correct the words which 
Mr. Lewis states to have been suggested 
by Bow bells to the ears of the youthful 
Whittington. They were not, ‘Turn 
again Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of 
London,” inasmuch as the chief magis- 
trate was not then styled Lord Mayor; 
but the much more tintinnabulous 
strain— 

“Turn again Whittington, thrice Mayor of 

London town !” 

+ This carved stone is represented in 

Gent. Mag. 1801, p. 1161. 
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1754, informs us of the attractions that 
White Conduit House then presented :— 
This is to acquaint the public that at the 
White Conduit House the proprietor, for 
the better accommodation of gentlemen 
and ladies, has completed a long walk with 
a handsome circular fishpond, a number 
of shady pleasant arbours, inclosed with 
a fence seven feet high to prevent being 
in the least incommoded from the people 
in the fields. Hot loaves and butter 
every day ; milk directly from the cows ; 
coffee and tea and all manner of liquors 
in the greatest perfection; also a hand- 
some long room, from whence is the most 
copious prospect and airy situation of any 
now in vogue. I humbly hope the con- 
tinuance of my friends’ favours, as I make 
it my chief study to have the best ac- 
commodations, and am, Gentlemen and 
Ladies, your obliged humble servant, 
RoserRt BaRTHOLOMEW. Note. My 
cows eat no grains, neither any adultera- 
tion in the milk or cream. Bats and balls 
for cricket, anda convenient field to playin. 

‘¢ The house and gardens became cele- 
brated as a place of.great resort, not only 
for the lower order of the people, but also 
for respectable tradesmen and their fami- 
lies in the afternoon, as a tea-house, &c. 
A mock heroic Poem in blank verse, pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May 1760, contains a lively picture of the 
place, in its happiest time. 

‘¢ Goldsmith, in his ‘ Citizen of the 
World,’ thus celebrates the ‘ hot rolls and 
butter’ of White Conduit House :— 
‘ After having surveyed the fair and beau- 
tiful town of Islington, I proceeded for- 
ward, leaving a fair stone building called 
the White Conduit House, on my right. 
Here the inhabitants of London often as- 
semble to celebrate a feast of hot rolls and 
butter; seeing such numbers, each with 
their little tables before them, employed 
on this occasion, must no doubt be a very 
amusing sight to the looker-on, but still 
more so to those who perform in the so- 
lemnity.’ Hither Goldsmith himself and 
a few friends would repair to tea, after 
having dined at Highbury Barn.” 


Mr. Lewis gives several particulars 
of its subsequent history, and con- 
cludes by saying that the old house 
was succeeded by the present magni- 
ficent tavern, with its spacious concert 
room, in the year 1829. 





SapLer’s WELLs originated with a 
well of mineral water, of a ferruginous 
nature, which belonged to the monks 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and who are 
said to have dispensed it medicinally, 
ascribing to it religious virtues. It 
was however lost sight of, until again 
discovered, in the year 1683, ‘‘ in the 
middle of a garden belonging to the 
Musick-house of Mr. Sadler,” as it is 
particularly related in a pamphlet by 
T. G. Doctor of Physick, published in 
1684. 

Sadler’s Musick-house wasa wooden 
building erected on the north side of 
the New River Head. Evelyn, in his 
Diary, mentions an early visit to “‘ the 
New Spa Well, near Middleton’s re- 
ceptacle of water, at the New River,” 
on the Llth June 1686. It does not 
appear, however, to have long or con- 
siderably flourished as a medicinal 
spring; but was continued as a place 
of public entertainment, and was the 
arena of various low and profligate 
amusements. On the occasion of the 
death of a naval lieutenant named 
Waite, in a quarrel at this place, Aug. 
14, 1712, it is thus described : 


‘* This famous place, called Sadler’s 
Wells, otherwise Miles’s Music-house, 
is so well known to most people in town, 
that I need not describe it. It is a daily 
meeting, or rendezvous, of people who go 
thither to divert themselves; and though 
*tis in many very innocent, and in the 
people of the house only getting an honest 
livelihood, yet the method of so doing 
is apt to draw many unaccountable 
and disorderly persons to frequent it, 
under colour of diverting themselves.” 


Francis Forcer, who was the suc- 
cessor of Miles, and who died in 1743, 
introduced the diversions of rope- 
dancing and tumbling, and by degrees 
it became the Theatre which has been 
so favourite a resort, particularly for 
the juvenile branches of the commu- 
nity, in modern days. The old build- 
ing shown in the view was pulled 
down in 1764, and the present edifice 
was then erected. 





The Life and Defence of Bishop Bonner, 
by a Tractarian British Critic.—This is 
an extraordinary book, written on the 
same plan as Burke’s ‘ Vindication of 
Natural Society,’’ which ironically imi- 
tated the style of Bolingbroke so suc- 





cessfully, that many were deceived by it. 
The volume before us is also ironical, 
but we really think, that an inquiry into 
the life and times of Bishop Bonner, 
would have answered the purpose better, 
while the author’s inferences and com- 
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arisons might have been given in notes. 

ke fiction is rather violent, and very 
cumbrous; for, however amusing a pamph- 
let might be, a volume of irony is too 
much. However, the work exhibits re- 
search, and has informed us on some 
historical points. The author, at p. 122, 
proposes to read mechant (a Gallicism) for 
merchant, in a reported speech of Bon- 
ner’s, which makes better sense. At p. 
226, Wadham should be printed Hadham, 
There is a confusion at p. 310, between 
the 16th and 18th days of the month. 
At p. 119, 1577 should be 1557. And 
at p. 327, we have no doubt Bellerciay 
should be Billericay (in Essex), The 
book is anonymous, but as it is printed at 
Durham, though published in London, 
some obvious conjectures concerning the 
authorship of it arise in our mind. 





Christ our Law, by the Author of 
Christ our Example, §c.—The ability and 
seriousness of this volume will be readily 
believed by our readers, when they learn 
that it is written by the authoress of ‘‘ The 
Listener.’’ It will well repay a perusal, to 
minds that have already made some pro- 
= in religious reading and reflection. 

t possesses, we should observe, more of a 
doctrinal, and less of a practical character, 
than the title would lead us to expect. 
We would respectfully ask the authoress, 
in the next edition, to make some changes 
in the sixth chapter, where the subject 
‘on Christ’s Regenerating Spirit ’’ is 
given up to controversy. She complains 
of the expression regenerate in the baptis- 
mal service, as implying too much for the 
intention with which the word is used. 
But a reference to Ezek. xxiv. 13, we 
think, might remove the difficulty, for 
there the word purged is used similarly, 
together with a rebuke to the person for 
not being purged; i. e. the means were 
bestowed, but they had neglected them. 
We cannot have better authority for lan. 
guage in a formulary, than a Scriptural 
precedent. The comment of Prebendary 
Lowth on the passage will illustrate our 
view of it: ‘‘I did what was requisiteon my 
part, towards thy conversion, but thou re- 
fused to comply with those frequent calls 
and exhortations I gave thee, and there- 
fore my spirit shall not strive with thee 
any longer.” At p. 117, the authoress 
appears to invalidate her reasoning by the 
particular instance she has quoted, so 
difficult are verbal theories to establish. 





Model Lessons for Infant School Teach- 
ers and Nursery Governesses. Part 2. 
By the Author of Lessons on Objects, 
Lessons on Shells, &c.—This little volume 
seems well adapted to its purpose. To 
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enter into it fully requires some insight 
into the infant-school system, but there is 
much in it that any oral or catechetical 
teacher will find useful. If children 
attain to one fourth of the knowledge 
this book conveys, they will know more 
than many adults, to whom indeed it 
might have its use, as they cannot go 
openly to school again. The chapter on 
conscience would even furnish materials 
for a sermon. 





Leila in England; a Continuation of 
‘¢ Leila, or the Island.’ By Ann Fraser 
Tytler, author of *‘ Mary and Florence, 
or Grave and Gay.’—To write a good 
book for the young is a much harder 
matter than at first sight it appears to be. 
To gratify that love of the marvellous, 
which is so beautiful an instinct in chil- 
dren, many a well-intentioned writer has 
hovered between fairy-land and the re- 
gions of history, only venturing on the 
latter province to distort and misrepresent. 
Miss Tytler, far ‘* better taught,” reminds 
us that Truth is stranger than Fiction ;— 
and in many a érwe story of animal sagacity 
supplies all that can be required to arrest 
attention, and stimulate inquiry. Nor 
has she failed to show that even in a 
child’s book, and in a manner quite acces- 
sible to the most juvenile capacity, a 
character may be drawn, so as to excite 
both sympathy and amusement. The 
present work forms the second and con- 
cluding portion of a little tale which 
has already passed through more than one 
edition ; and well deserves to be the most 
successful of the productions (four in num- 
ber) of this accomplished writer. It pos- 
sesses the same simplicity, the same 
sprightliness, the same pathetic interest, 
and the same piety, which renders ‘‘ The 
Island’’ so admirable a book for children ; 
but the beautiful sketch of Peggy Dobie, 
an old Scottish hen-wife, in whom we are 
much mistaken if we do not recognize the 
portrait (and a very charming one too) 
of an old servant,—altogether raises the 
character of the work, and will make it a 
favourite with children of a maturer growth. 





The Expectant; a Tale. By Miss E. 
Pickering, Authoress of “‘ The Fright,’’ 
“¢ The Merchant’s Daughter,” &c. &ce.— 
This is a very good novel. The story is man- 
aged with much skill and effect, and contains 
many striking incidents and adventures 
which are described with considerable force 
and power. Judging not only from this, but 
from her other tales, Miss P. appears to 
possess no slight portion of the imagina- 
tive faculty, which she displays by pro- 
ducing and keeping up a continual inte. 
rest in the mind of the reader, which 
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lasts until the conclusion of the work ; 
this is a result, indeed, every writer of 
fiction should be capable of producing, 
otherwise it would be better for him to 
employ his powers in another direction. 





The Ward of Thorpe- Combe; a Tale. By 
Mrs. Trollope.—This is an admirable tale. 
Excellent as Mrs. Trollope has always prov- 
ed herself in pourtraying human character, 
its varieties and eccentricities, she has been 
more than usually successful in her deli- 
neation of the Ward of Thorpe-Combe ; 
the best proof of which perhaps is, that, 
although a considerable portion of the 
three volumes before us is occupied in 
describing the different traits which ex- 
hibit themselves in the disposition and 
conduct of this personage, who is the chief 
actor in the tale, yet is the interest of the 
story constantly sustained: the attention 
of the reader is never allowed to flag, or 
to become weary, and his imagination is 
always kept alive and in a state of excite- 
ment until the closing scene of the narra- 
tive arrives. A better example of the old 
adage, ‘‘set a beggar on horseback, and 
see how he (or, as in this case it should 
be, she) will ride,’ was certainly never 
put forth than in the character of Sophia 
Martin, as drawn by the skilful and mas- 
terly hand of Mrs. Trollope. We trust 
her fertile pen will not be long in again 
presenting us with another piece of por- 
trait painting, in the same happy style as 
the one we have just described. We 
ought not to conclude this notice without 
remarking what we consider a very decided 
improvement in the work before us over 
some of its predecessors, the absence, 
namely, of a tone of expression occasion- 
ally somewhat too brvad and strong. 

Of the Government of Churches, a Dis- 
course pointing out the Primitive Form. 
By H. Thorndike, &c.—We are, in com- 
mon with all who are attached to the 
polity of our Established Church, much 
obliged to Mr. D. Lewis, of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, for his elegant reprint of 
this learned and useful work, and for the 
very judicious and useful preface he has 
added to the original. 





Conferences of the Reformers and Di- 
vines, &c. on the Doctrines of the Oxford 
Trinitarians.—In this work the main doc- 
trines advocated by the Oxford Divines 
are examined, through the declared senti- 
ments and in the absolute expressions of 
our great divines of the days of the Re. 
formation, and of subsequent times, from 
Cranmer to Chillingworth. From the 


manner in which the opinions on the 
leading points of faith and religion of 
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these learned men are given in their own 
language, as well from the interest in- 
herent on the subjects themselves ; the 
perusal of the work has been one of no 
little gratification, only diminished by the 
polemical language occasionally used by 
the moderator. 

The Remorse of Orestes, &c.—We can- 
not say that we are able to understand the 
spirit in which this work was written, or 
the end at which it aims. 





Nelson on the Sacrifice, a New Edition. 
By Rev. W. R. Hawkins.—An exceed- 
ingly elegant reprint of a most useful and 
valuable treatise, to which Mr. Hawkins 
has. added a clear and compendious life of 
the author, reprinting, at p. xxxii.—xli, 
a most admirable letter of advice from 
Mr. Nelson to a young friend entering 
into life. This letter alone casts a value 
on the whole work, independently of its 
other merits. 





Gatherings, or a Collection of Short 
Pieces, &c. By the Author of the 
Listener.—While we cannot but praise 
the spirit and feeling in which this little 
work is written, we feel ourselves at 
liberty to express some doubts and dif- 
ference as regards the opinions of the 
writer upon particular subjects; such as 
that, p. 136, on Dancing; a harmless 
amusement so far as we have seen it prac-~ 
tised, but which has fallen under the 
severe displeasure of a certain religious 
party. Indeed, we understand that there 
are several female boarding schools, among 
which is a very old and celebrated one 
near London, where dancing is prohibited, 
but the young ladies are daily drilled by a 
professed master! May we ask, on this 
subject, how long has it been discovered 
that dancing is unholy? are we more 
conscientious, more scrupulous, more re- 
ligious than our ancestors? and what au- 
thority have we, in point of fact, for say- 
ing that dancing is an amusement hurtful 
to the moral and religious feeling? His- 
tory will point out the pernicious effects 
of different bad propensities, evil habits, 
and vicious pursuits ; but what is the ex- 
ample she holds out in her annals to deter 
us from the graceful exercise of the 
dance? Where are its victims? where 
its unholy consequences ? where its self- 
punished votaries? This is not the voice 
of religion, but of a religious sect. We 
suppose that theatrical amusements are 
also to be denounced; ask Mr. Wilber- 
force, he answers, ‘‘ He always carried a 
Shakespeare in his pocket.”’ 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 

Mr. G. J. French, Linen-draper, of 
Bolton le Moors, Lancashire has manu- 
factured some articles of Church furniture, 
which are designed in a right spirit, and 
are very worthy of encouragement. 

One is a “ fair linen cloth for the com- 
munion table,’’ the design of which is so 
contrived, that the sacred monogram of 
IHS. is placed on the top, and repeated 
on the front, or antependium. It is made 
in three sizes, and of several varieties of 
material. 

Another article is an ornamented nap- 
kin, to cover the sacred vessels. 

But we have been most struck with the 
novelty, and probable utility, in many 
situations, of what Mr. French styles his 
pede-cloth. It is made of thick felted 
woollen, printed with copies of ancient 
figured tiles, which have been taken from 
the first part of Mr. J. G. Nichols’s ‘* Ex- 
amples.’’ Though we should not recom- 
mend this cloth as a substitute for the 
tiles themselves, we conceive it will be 
very appropriate whenever carpeting is 
required in churches, and in winter may be 
temporarily laid over the usual pavement. 





GOLD MEDAL OF MEHEMET ALI. 

We are much pleased with the execu- 
tion of the die for this medal, of which an 
impression in wax has been shewn us. The 
artist, Mr. A. J. Stothard, has bestowed 
much labour in finishing the portrait of 
the Pacha, and has succeeded in making 
very effective what is seldom well managed 
in medal engraving—a full face. The 
inscriptions are given in our report of the 
Numismatic Society. 

The object of the medal is alike honour- 
able to the givers and to the receiver, and 
it is pleasing to observe in the list of 
the Committee the names of noblemen 
and gentlemen of different political par- 
ties, and also of clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, uniting in rendering a tri- 
bute of esteem and gratitude to a Potentate 
for not only forbearing to retaliate on the 
vast number of our countrymen in his 
power during the late war, the injuries 
inflicted on his subjects by the Allied 
Powers, but also for affording them and 
their property the same protection as in 
time of peace; thus showing the world 
that a Mahometan Prince has practised 
the principal doctrines of Christianity to 
an extent unsurpassed, if equalled, by any 
Christian potentate under like trying cir- 
cumstances. 

The subscriptions are limited to one 
guinea, and each subscriber will be sup- 
plied with a copy of the gold medal in 
bronze. 


Mr. Wyon, of the Mint, lately forward~ 
ed to His Majesty the King of Prussia an 
impression in wax of the medal executed 
by him, at the desire of our Queen, to 
commemorate the visit of that monarch to 
this country. The medal in question ex- 
hibits, on one side a likeness of the Prus- 
sian King, and on the reverse the Arms of 
His Majesty, with those of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, and the feathers of the Prince 
of Wales, and bears the inscription— 
‘* Sponsor et Hospes, xxx January, 1842.”’ 
In return, the Prussian monarch has trans- 
mitted to the English artist a medallion in 
gold, being that coined on the occasion of 
His Majesty’s taking the oath of fealty. 





At Messrs. Christie & Manson’s was 
sold}May 20—21, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of pictures, somewhat ennobled by 
the late Earl of Ossory’s quota removed 
from Ampthill Park. Even this, however, 
contained no work of superlative merit. 
Two large ‘ Sea-pieces,’ by Vandervelde, 
brought 58 and 29 guineas. Two ‘ Land- 
scapes’ by Gaspar Poussin, 101 and 155 
guineas. A ‘ Portrait of Pope’ by Jervas, 
passed for 137 guineas, into the Marquess 
of Lansdowne’s collection. A ‘ Portrait 
of Laud,’ one among the innumerable pre- 
tenders to the hand of Vandyck, 541. 
Another property contained four more 
Gaspar P6ussins, two better than those 
abovesaid, but still of the common file, 
175 and 185 guineas. A third property 
supplied two others, and a fourth pro- 
perty its two also. This latter collec- 
tion comprised an excellent ‘ Fruit Piece,’ 
by Rachael Ruysch, 170 guineas, and a 
capital ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ by 
Dobson, but 20 guineas. Five Canalettis, 
brought the usual prices; two went for 
49 and 45 guineas. A large Wilson, 
‘View of the Lake Bolsena,’ in which 
breadth of touch was obtained by careless- 
ness, as not uncommon with English 
artists, but in which a grandeur of com- 
position, less frequent among them, was 
reached by more legitimate means, 200 
guineas. Lastly, we must notice the 
fate of a ‘ Repose in Egypt,’ by Titian, 
which belonged to the far-famed Orleans 
Collection, and was sold out of it for 250 
guineas. Mr. Champernowne afterwards, 
swayed by the Orleans imprimatur, 
thought it a bargain at 2000/. and werather 
hope than believe Mr. Wilkins thought 
otherwise, as it was put up at 1,600/. when 
his pictures were sold. A prudent public 
bid nothing then, and not much now—430 
guineas, rejected : it will probably, if again 
put up, come down still lower. Such is 
the fate of many a picture, as well as many 
a man !—Atheneum. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Bioyraphy. 

Romantic Biography of the Age of 
Elizabeth. By W. C. Tayztor, LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 288. 

The United Irishmen, their Lives, and 
Times. By Dr. R. R. MADDEN. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

The Life of Oliver Heywood, one of 
the Founders of the Presbyterian Con- 
gregations in the county of York, 1630— 
1702. By the Rev. Joseph Hunrer, 
F.S.A. 8vo. 14s. 

Lord Brougham’s Character of Mr. 
Pitt. By J. Eprnson. 8s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. H. VauGuan, late 
Vicar of Crickhowell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Lectures on Modern His- 
tory. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Use and Study of History. By 
W. Torrens McCuixaen. 8vo.7s. 6d. 

The Lives of Eminent Laymen.—En- 
glishman’s Library. By W. Trace. 
Vol. 22, fsc. 4s. Gd. 

Polilics and Statistics. 

MaceGrecor’s Commercial and Finan- 
cial Legislation of Europe and America. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

France Daguerreotyped, or the War Fe- 
ver. By Carrarn Perper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters on the Educational Institutions 
of De Fellenburgh. 8vo. 9s. 

Dopp on Dignities and Precedence. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

Letters on Political Economy. 
7s. 6d. 

Fame and Glory of England Vindicated ; 
being an answer to ‘‘ The Glory and 
Shame of England.’’ 12mo. 6s, By 
LIBERTAS. 

Condition and Treatment of Children 
employed in Mines and Collieries. 8yo. 
28. 6d. 

Jones's Essay on Improper Marriages. 
18mo. Is. Gd. 

Travels and Topography. 

Illustrations to Hand-Book for Travel- 
lers in Southern Germany. 12s. Northern 
and Southern together, 21s. 

Sketches of Foreign Travel. By the 
Rev. C. RockERELL. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Scamper through Switzerland. By a 
Gentleman. Fep. 3s. 

FREELING’s Picturesque Excursions. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

New Zealand, its Advantages, and 
Prospects as a British Colony. By 
Cuaries Terry. 8vo. 18s. 


evo. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XVIII. - 





Missionary Labours and Scenes in 
Southern Africa. ByR.Morrat. 8vo. 
12s. 

Amazonian Republic, recently disco- 
vered in the Interior of Peru. By J. Sa- 
VAGE. 12mo. 3s. 

Views of Londen as it is, with Histo- 
rical Descriptions. By T. S. Boys. 
Folio, 4/. 4s. 

History and Antiquities of Foulsham, 


Norfolk. By Rev. T. QuaRLEs. Crown 
8vo. 78. Gd. 

Guide to the Port of London. By J. 
Eres. 12mo. 4s. 


Poetry. 


The Poetical Works of Tuomas Cuat- 
TERTON. 2 vols. fep.15s. post 8vo. 21s. 

The Poets and Poetry of America. By 
Rurvus T. Griswoutp. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

Poems. By A. Tennyson. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s, 

Poetical Works of Susanna Blamire, 
Edited by P. Maxwe tu. Fep. 5s. 6d. 

Hiprrs.ey’s Siege of Barcelona, a Poem. 
Fep. 5s. 

Book of British Ballads. Edited by S. 
C. Hatt, esq. F.S.A. Pt. I. royal 8vo. 
58. 

Turner's Translation of the Maid of 
Orleans, and other Poems, from the Ger- 


man. Fep. 5s. 

Josephus and other Poems. By F. M. 
Eaton. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Eva, and other Poems. By Sir E. L. 


Butwer. 12mo. 5s. 

Hixv’s Brian the Probationer, a Trage- 
dy. 8vo. 58. 

Nuge Metrice. By Sir Henry Hat 
rorD, Bart. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


Poems. By C. CoutrHarp. Square 
16mo. 3s. 
The Fall of Babylon. By Huen 


Ilurron. A Sacred Musical Drama. 


4to. 2s. 
Novels and Tales. 


Father Connell. By the O’Hara Fa- 
mily. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Ambassador's Wife. By Mrs. Gore. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Lottery of Life. 
TESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
31s. 6d. 

Temptcr and the Tempted. 
BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Maiden of Moscow. By Lapy E. 
WortLey. 8vo. 25s. 

Sir Henry Delmé. ByaBushman, 2 
vols. post @vo. 21s. L 


By the Coun- 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


By the 
3 vols, 
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The Marchioness. By E. THORNTON. 
2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

Recreations. By CHRIsTOPHERNORTH. 
Vol. I. p. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Merelina, or Such is Life. Post 8vo. 10s. 

The Landsman’s Log-Book. By J. 
Hayrer. Fep. 5s. 

The Gipsies. Fep, 48. 6d. 

. Hoel the Hostage. By Jxrrrrey. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Lucy and Arthur. Square. 3s. 

Holiday Tales, By the Rev. W. 
Grestry. Square. 2s. 

Jokes of the Cambridge Coffee Houses 
in the 17th Century. Edited by J. O. 
HA cuiwELt, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 18mo. 2s. 

Divinity. 

Liturgie Britannice. By W. Krer- 
ING, B.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 

History of the Church of Russia. By 
A. N. Movuravierr, translated by the 
Rev. R. W. BLackmore. 8vo. 14s. 

The Foundation, Evidences, and Truths 
of Religion. By D. H. Ware. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

Revival of Scripture Principles of the 
Anglican Church. By G. Birp. 8vo. 9s. 

Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from 
the Church of Scotland in 1839. By the 
Rev. Ropert M‘Cueyrne. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Exclusive Claim of Puseyite Episcopa- 
lians. By J. Brown. fep. 7s. 6d. 

History of the Convocation of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. G. 
LatTuBury. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Faser’s Provincial Letters. 12mo. 5s. 

Papers connected with the Theological 
Movement of 1833. By the Hon. and 
Rev. A. PERCEVAL. 8vo. 4s. 

Sermons on the Temptation of Christ 
in the Wilderness. By Epwarp Sco- 
BELL. 12mo. 4s. 

Sermons, with Prefaces. By Dr. Ut- 
LATHORNE. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Pastor’s Addresses. By Archdeacon 
WIckins. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Parental Character of 
God. By Captain Sir W. E. Parry. 
18mo. ls. 6d. 

Seven Sermons. By the Rev. R. 
Russetu. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


Arts and Sciences. 
’ Transactions of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. Vol. III. 4to. 52s. 6d. 

Mathematical Principles of Mechanical 
Philosophy. By J. H. Prarr. 2 vol. 
8vo. 21s. 

BucHaNnan’s Supplement to his Work 
on Millwork. 18 folio plates and text. 
8vo. 18s. 

Jamreson’s Mechanics for Practical 
Men. 8vo. 7s. 

Practical Chemistry for Farmers, &c. 


By Josuua TrimMeR, F.G.S. Post 8vo. 
58. 

Nature, Force and Action of Gravita- 
tion on the Planets. 12mo. 2s. 

Cycle of Eighteen Years in the Seasons 
of Britain. By L. Howarp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Architecture. 

Architectural, Engineering and Mecha- 
nical Drawing-Book. Folio, with letter- 
press. 16s. 

Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm and 
Villa Architecture, Supplement 1842, 
By J. C. Lovpon, F.L.S. 7s. 6d. 

CunNINGHAM’s Designs for Farm 
Cottages, &c. Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Natural History. 


Darwin on Coral Reefs—Geology of 
the Voyage of the Beagle. Part I. 15s. 

My Bee-Book. By W. C. Corton. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Ornithologist’s Guide to the Islands of 
Orkney and Shetland. By R. Dunn. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Pictorial Catechism of Botany. By 
Miss Pratt. Square l6mo. 4s. Gd. 

Book of Botany. 12 coloured plates, 
6s.; silk, 7s. 6d. 

Modern Botany for Ladies. By Mrs. 
Lovpon. fep. 8s. 

Loupvon’s Hortus Lignosus Londi- 
nensis abridged. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Classification of Organized Bodies, after 
Cuvier and Decandolle. By W. B. TeGer- 
MEIER. Ona sheet. Is. 6d. 


Field Sports. 


The Modern Shooter. By Captain 
Lacy. 8vo. 21s. 

The Horse and the Hound. By Nim- 
ROD. 8vo. 12s, 


Medicine. 


Anatomical Plates of Bones and Liga- 
ments. By Jones Quain, M.D. Folio. 
40s. coloured, 55s. 

Anatomical Plates complete. By Jones 
Quan, M.D. 2 vols. folio. 122.3; co- 
loured, 20/. 

Simple Treatment of Disease. By J. 
M. Gutty, M.D. 18mo. 4s. 

Descriptions of the Mineral Springs of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Bourcette. By L. 
Wertyiar. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Paine’s Therapeutical Arrangement of 
the Materia Medica. 12mo. 6s. 

Treatise on the new Water Cure. By 
J. Witson. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

TAVERNIER on Deformities of the 
Spine. Translated by Dr. W. Brewer. 
8vo. 5s. 

Manual of Clinical Medicine. By D. 
Sprtyan, M.D. 18mo. 3s. 6d, 
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Law. 


MacaveEeEn’s Practice of the House of 
Lords, &c. 31s. 6d. 

Inquiries in International Law. By J. 
Reppig£. 8vo. 7s. 


Classical Literature. 


Eusebii Pamphili Historie Ecclesias- 
tice Annotationes Variorum. 2 vols. 8vo. 
3ls. 

Grammar of the Greek Language, chiefly 
from the German of Raphael Kiihner.— 
Syntax. By W. E. Jer, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

Practical Introduction to Latin Verse 
Composition. By the Rev. T. K. Ar- 
NOLD, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Antigone of Sophocles, with 
Notes. By T. MircHet, A.M. 8vo. 5s. 


Literature. 


Female Writers, their Powers, Duties 
and Dangers. By Mrs. Stoparr, Author 
of ‘* Every-Day Duties.” fcp. @vo. 

Letters to Various Friends. By the late 
Mrs. Stevens of Knaresborough. 8vo. 


Fine Arts. 


AnpReEws’s Art of Flower Painting. 
oblong. 16s. 

German Etching Club’s Engravings. 
Vol. Il. pt. 1. 5s. 6d. 

Two Letters on Colour and Effect. By 
R. Henprise. 12mo. 5s. 

Drawing Book of the School of Design. 
No. I. 3s. 6d. 


Music. 


Motett Society—First part of the Col- 
lection of Ancient Church Music. 

Vocalist’s Preceptor. By J. De Pinna. 
folio. 10s. 6d. 





ALFRIC SOCIETY. 

We are happy to announce the forma- 
tion of this Society for the illustration of 
Anglo-Saxon and early English history 
and philology. Its object is the publica- 
tion of those Anglo-Saxon and other lite- 
rary monuments, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, tending to illustrate the early state 
of England, which have either not yet 
been given to the world, or of which a 
more correct and convenient edition may 
be deemed desirable. The works will be 
published in parts, so as to form, when 
complete, uniform octavo volumes, con- 
taining the Anglo-Saxon originals and a 
translation. It is proposed to commence 
the series with the publication of a portion 
of those venerable monuments, of para- 
mount importance in a theological, his- 
torical, and philological point of view, The 
Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, of 
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which a considerable portion (whether 
translations or originals) are ascribed to 
the learned prelate by whose name the 
Society is distinguished ; and The Lives 
of the Anglo-Saxon saints. These works 
will be edited by BensaAmIn THORPE, 
Esq. F.S.A. editor of Rask’s Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar, the Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, &c. Other works 
suggested for publication, are The col- 
lective Works of King Alfred ; The Anglo- 
Saxon Version of the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict; St. Ethelwold de Consuetudine 
Monachorum; The Four Gospels from 
the Durham, or St. Cuthbert’s Book, with 
the Anglo-Saxon Gloss in the ancient 
dialect of Northumbria, adding the varia- 
tions of the Rushworth Gloss; and The 
Anglo-Saxon Glosses on the Psalter, many 
of the MSS. of which have been collated. 

The Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. (Pre- 
sident of the Camden Society) has accepted 
the office of President, and the following 
Council have been appointed: John 
Yonge Akerman, esq. F.S.A.; Thomas 
Amyot, esq. F.R.S., Treas. S.A.; John 
Bruce, esq. F.S.A.; His Excellency the 
Chev. Bunsen; J. Payne Collier, esq. 
F.S.A.; The Lord A. Conyngham, F.S.A.; 
C. Purton Cooper, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Director ; Hudson Gurney, esq. F.R.S., 
V.P.S.A.; Sir F. Madden, F.R.S., F.S.A. ; 
Rev. S. R. Maitland, F.R.S., F.S.A.; H. 
Crabb Robinson, esq. F.S.A.; J. 
Rokewode, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A.; T. Sta- 
pleton, esq. F.S.A.; William J. Thoms, 
esq. F.S.A., Treasurer and Secretary ; 
His Excellency M. Van de Weyer. ‘The 
Society has been joined by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Society is limited to five hundred: 
the subscription is £2 for the first year, 
and £1 subsequently ; or a composition 
of £12. Mr. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly, 
is appointed Agent to the Society. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


May 26. The Prizes were decided of 
the Judges as follows :— 

Latin Essay.—“ De re frumentaria 
apud Athenienses.’?’ Wm. George Hen- 
derson, B.A., Demy of Magdalene Col- 
lege. 

"English Essay.—‘‘ The Influence of 
the Science of Political Economy upon 
the Moral and Social Welfare of a Na- 
tion.” James Anthony Froude, B.A. 
Oriel College. 

English Verse.—‘‘ Charles _ the 
Twelfth.’’ John Campbell Shairp, Com- 
moner of Balliol College. 

Latin Verse.—Not awarded. 

The Theological Essays. — Mrs. De- 
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nyer’s Prizes have been awarded.—Ist. 
On the necessity of the Two Sacraments 
retained in the Church of England, and 
that they are only necessary to be retain- 
ed—Rey. George Rawlinson, M.A. Fel- 
low of Exeter. 2nd. On Original, or 
Birth Sin; and the necessity of New 
Birth unto Life—Rev. Mark Pattison, 
M.A. Fellow of Lincoln.—Dr. Ellerton’s 
Theological Prize, the English Essay, 
** On the Concession of Constantine,’ to 
John Rendall, B.A. Fellow of Exeter 
College. 

Prizes for 1843.—The following sub- 
jects are proposed for the Chancellor’s 
Prizes for the ensuing year, viz. :— 

For Latin Verse.—‘‘ Venetix.”’ 

For an English Essay.—‘‘ The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the Feudal 
System.” 

For a Latin Essay.—‘' Quenam fuerit 
publicorum certaminum apud antiquos 
vis et utilitas.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.— For 
English verse, ‘‘ Cromwell.” 

Theological Prize.—‘‘The Style and 
Composition of the writings of the New 
Testament are in no way inconsistent with 
the belief that the authors of them were 
divinely inspired.” 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes.— 
*¢ On the Divinity of the Holy Ghost.”— 
** On the Influence of Practical Piety in 
promoting the temporal and eternal hap- 
piness of Mankind.” 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Prize Poems.—May 27. The Chan- 
cellor’s Medal for the best English Poem, 
subject, ‘‘The Birth of the Prince of 
Wales,” and the Camden Medal, subject, 
** Cesar ad Rubiconem constitit,’’ were 
both adjudged to Henry James Sumner 
Maine, scholar of Pembroke college. 

June 1. Sir William Browne’s gold 
medals, were adjudged to William George 
Clark, of Trinity college; one for the 
best Greek Ode, subject, ‘‘ Ad dextram 
de via declinavi, ut ad Periclis sepulchrum 


accederem ;’’ and one for the best Greek 
and Latin Epigrams, subjects, ‘‘ Is solus 
nescit omnia,’ and ‘‘ Pari incepto even- 
tus dispar.’ 

June10. Sir William Browne’s medal 
for the best Latin Ode, subject, ‘‘ Navis 
ornata atque armata in aquam deduci- 
tur,” was also adjudged to Mr. H. J. S. 
Maine, Foundation Scholar of Pembroke 
college. 

June 21. The Porson Prize was ad- 
judged to George Druce, of St. Peter’s, 
subject, Shakspeare, Hen. V. Act iv. 
scene i. Beginning.—‘‘ O Ceremony! ”’ 
Ending.—‘‘ Whose hours the peasant best 
advantage."’ 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 23. The anniversary meeting of 
this society was held in the great room of 
the Horticultural Society. The chair 
being taken by W. R. Hamilton, esq. the 
President. 

The two gold medals, the donation of 
Her Majesty, having been awarded to Dr. 
E. Robinson, for his very valuable work, 
entitled, ‘* Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia,’’ and to 
Capt. James C. Ross, R.N. for his bril- 
liant achievements at the South Pole, were 
respectively presented—the former to his 
Excellency Edward Everett, envoy extra- 
ordinary from the United States, who had 
accepted the invitation of the council to 
receive the medal for his learned country- 
man now at New York ; and the latter to 
George Ross, esq. the father of the dis- 
tinguished navigator. The President then 
read his annual address; after which the 
following gentlemen were announced as 
unanimously elected to fill the vacant of- 
fices:—R. J. Murchison, esq. F.R.S., 
Vice-President; Sir H. Verney, Bart. 
M.P., Sir Woodbine Parish, the Rev. 
Thomas Halford, Viscount Pollington, 
W. Brockedon, esq. F.R.S., the Earl of 
Carnarvon, and Charles Enderby, esq. 
councillors. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

April18. Earl de Grey, President, in 
the chair. 

A communication was read from the 
Chevalier Luigi Canina, Hon. and Corr. 
Member, announcing his intention of pre- 
senting to the Library a copy of a work 
intrusted to him by the Queen Dowager 
of Sardinia, in illustration of the ancient 


city of Tusculum, her Majesty having or- 
dered that the work should not be offered 
for sale, but be distributed chiefly amongst 
institutions whose object is the promotion 
of the study of antiquity and of the fine 
arts. 

A paper was read descriptive of Keene’s 
cement, by Messrs. White, who exhibited 
several specimens of fresco aud encaustic 
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painting on the same, executed by Mr. 
Latilla. 

Prof, Hosking delivered a second dis- 
course upon the composition and con- 
struction of Bridges. 

Mr. John W. Papworth, Associate, was 
presented with the Soane medallion, 
awarded by the Institute, together with 
the premium of ten guineas offered by 
Miss Hackett, for his drawings and me- 
moir for the restoration of Crosby Place ; 
and the President then addressed the 
meeting at some length on the various 
circumstances connected with the Society 
which had taken place since his absence in 
Ireland, congratulating the members upon 
the union of the two architectural so- 
cieties having been at length effected, and 
upon the accession of H.R.H. Prince 
Albert as patron of the body. 

May 16. T. L. Donaldson, esq. V.P. 

A paper was read by Prof. Willis, ‘‘ On 
Gothic Tracery, exemplified by the Win- 
dows of the Chapter House at Salisbury.” 
In the tracery of the gothic style four 
principles may be discerned, which will be 
found universal when the tracery is per- 
fectly developed. Ist. Foliation, or the 
decoration of the compartments with those 
curves and points which have been deno- 
minated cusps; 2nd. Subordination, or 
the division of the design into certain 
leading compartments, which are marked 
by bolder lines of moulding than the se- 
condary compartments inclosed within 
them; 3rd. Parallelism, with relation to 
the mouldings, or groups of mouldings, 
which form the common divisions between 
adjoining compartments; 4th. Symmetry, 
or a similarity between the opposite sides 
of those divisions. In complete tracery, 
where all these four principles are carried 
out, the compartments are compactly 
fitted together, and the mouldings mitre 
wherever they meet. In the tracery of 
the early gothic, these principles are only 
partially developed: thus, in the trifo- 
rium of Salisbury Cathedral, we find 
foliation and subordination, but neither 
parallelism nor symmetry. A segmental 
arch incloses two pointed arches, and 
each pointed arch two others. Here we 
have subordination, and foliation appears 
in the arches last mentioned, and in the 
openings in the spandrils; but there is no 
parallelism, the forms of the open com- 
partments being without reference to each 
other, and having blank spaces without 
tracery between; and symmetry is want- 
ing, since the mouldings of the secondary 
and tertiary compartments are treated 
differently in different parts of the com- 
position. All this is characteristic of 
early gothic tracery, and may be seen at 
Ely, Gloucester, and other edifices in the 
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same style. The tracery of the cloister 
and chapter-house at Salisbury, the de- 
tails of which Prof. Willis illustrated by 
several elaborate drawings, is remarkable 
as forming a link between the early and 
late tracery, going a step in advance of the 
former, without being complete. Paral- 
lelism is added to the two first principles, 
but symmetry is still wanting, each cor- 
responding set of compartments being 
treated differently on each side of the di- 
viding mouldings. There is, therefore, 
very little mitring, although the compart- 
ments fit together perfectly, without any 
blanks between them, as in the triforium 
of the church. So great an independence 
in the mouldings, where the principles of 
tracery are otherwise so perfectly de- 
veloped, is very singular. The same ob- 
servations apply both to the inside and 
outside of the windows, although these 
also differ from each cther. Another cha- 
racteristic of early tracery is, that every 
compartment, principal or subordinate, 
has its separate hood-mould, as in the tri- 
forium already cited; but in the cloister 
and chapter-house this is discontinued, 
and its place supplied by a large double 
ogee. The Professor then made some re- 
marks on the necessity of studying the true 
forms of the mouldings in gothic architec- 
ture. The ancient details will be found, 
on examination, to be drawn with astonish- 
ing spirit and freedom of hand, whereas it 
is too much the modern practice to draw all 
the curves with the compasses—a method 
totally destructive of their real charac- 
ter, especially in the early gothic style. 
In conclusion, he exhibited an instrument 
by which such curves may be traced with 
precision. It consists of a stylus, bent at 
one end in such a manner, that while by 
turning it in different directions, it enters 
into the deepest hollows, the point is al- 
ways in one axis, at the extremity of which 
a pencil traces the lines followed by the 
point. This portion of the instrument 
was invented and exhibited at the Insti- 
tute by Prof. Willis some time since, and 
he has now added a parallel movement 
attached toa drawing-board: by this con- 
trivance, the most intricate combinations 
of mouldings may be traced with great fa- 
cility and the most perfect accuracy. 

May 30. A paper was read on the 
Therm of Ancient Rome, by the Rev. 
Richard Burgess. 

June 13. Mr. G. Godwin laid before 
the meeting some information on the 
present state of Cologne Cathedral. 
The restoration of the choir was com- 
menced in 1829, and is just now com- 
pleted. Not merely has the stonework 
been repaired and made fresh, but all the 
polychromatic decorations with which it 
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was Originally adorned have been renewed, 
so that it now presents a most magnificent 
assemblage of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. In this work more than 40,000/. 
have been spent. 

Encouraged by the effect of the restora- 
tion, the inhabitants of Cologne have de- 
termined on realising the original idea in 
all its integrity. The 16th of February 
last was set apart for religious intercession 
and rejoicing; and a society was formed 
to receive subscriptions, and to arrange 
for carrying on the works vigorously. 
Committees have since been formed in 
Paris, Rome, and Munich, for the same 
purpose ; and the King of Prussia has in- 
terested himself warmly in the project. 
‘* The crane of the ancient freemasons,’’ 
said Mr. Godwin in conclusion, ‘‘ has 
continued to surmount the grass-covered 
summit of the tower, mutely telling of 
their return, and prophesying completion. 
I venture to express a hope that it may 
soon be seen playing its part in a much 
more elevated position than at present.’’ 

By a series of fortunate accidents, the 
original drawings for the west front have 
been preserved intact, and it seems now 
more than probable that the projector’s 
intention will yet be realised. 

A communication from Mr. J. L. 
Schréder was then read, containing ob- 
servations upon artificial stones formed 
from sulphates of lime and alumine, and 
which led to a discussion on the merits of 
Keene’s and Martin’s cement. Mr. Jef- 
ferey afterwards explained his new glue, 
on which experiments have been recently 
tried at Woolwich. 

The Medals of the Institute will be 
awarded next year to the Authors of the 
best Essays on the following subjects :— 

1. Are synchronism and uniformity of 
style essential to beauty and propriety in 
Architecture ? 

2. On the Principles of Framing, which 
directed the Gothic Architects in the con- 
struction of Roofs of great span to cover 
large halls, such as Westminster, Croydon, 
Eltham, Hampton Court, and those of 
some of the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, accompanied by diagrams particu- 
larly showing the construction. 

The Soane Medallion will be awarded 
for the best Design in illustration of the 
description of a ‘ Princely Palace’ by Lord 
Bacon, in his Essay of Building, contain- 
ing all the parts specified therein. 

Thecompetition is not confined to Mem- 
bers of the Institute. Each essay and set 
of drawings is to be delivered at the rooms 
of the Institute, on or before the 31st 
Dec. 1842. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


May 25. Among the presents received 
were, a short account of Studley Priory, 
Oxfordshire, with etchings of the re- 
mains of the monastic buildings dis- 
covered at Studley by Sir Alexander Croke, 
etched by himself; also a few other etch- 
ings of churches, &c. presented by Sir 
Alex. Croke; a design for the restoration 
of the Gatehouse at Rye, the intended 
scene of the Rye House Plot, by Joseph 
Clarke, esq. architect ; and an engraving 
of the chapel now building at Arley, in 
the decorated gothic style, with a copy of 
the inscription on the first stone, by A. 
Salvin, esq. architect. A paper was read 
by Henry Addington, esq. of Lincoln col- 
lege, on the history of Monumental Brasses, 
with a description of the principal charac- 
teristics of each successive period. This 
paper was illustrated by a chronological 
series of the impressions of brasses, from 
the earliest known example in England, Sir 
Roger de Trumpington, in Trumpington 
church, Cambridgeshire, A.D. 1289, down 
to the time of the Commonwealth. The 
series included a very interesting variety 
of the costumes of each period, bishops, 
priests, merchants, warriors, and ladies, 
each as they appeared in life in the dress 
peculiar to their age, represented with a 
fidelity which perhaps no other mode df 
illustration possesses in an equal degree. 
After the conclusion of the paper, some 
observations were made by Dr. Buckland 
on the best mode of perpetuating in- 
scriptions, by cutting them deep in stone, 
instead of raising the letter or trusting to 
any metal inserted. 

June 6. The third annual meeting was 
held, the Rector of Exeter College in the 
chair. 

A portfolio of 83 original sketches and 
drawings of Gothic buildings and details, 
intended as a continuation of Mr. Rick- 
man’s drawings, by W. Grey, esq. Mag- 
dalene Hall; some coloured tracings of 
gothic tiles from Shottisbrooke church, 
Berks, and St. Stephen’s Chapel, West- 
minster, by Joseph Clarke, esq.; anda 
lithographic print of the font in Little 
Walsingham church, Norfolk, by G. R. 
Lewis, esq. were received as presents. 

The chairman read a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society during the year, 
observing that there is much ground for 
congratulation on the continued interest 
felt in all parts of the country in promo- 
ting the objects for which this Society 
was founded. 

Within this period we have had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the rise of kin- 
dred institutions in the important towns 
of Exeter, Bristol, and Lichfield, and 
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in the University of Durham, supported 
by the rank and talent of their respective 
neighbourhoods ; in other places also, less 
numerous associations have been formed ; 
which, though modestly declining the title 
of societies, are nevertheless effecting 
much good, by recalling attention to our 
ancient models. 

Nor is it in our own country alone that a 
fuller appreciation of the beauties of gothic 
architecture is rapidly gaining ground : 
the same feeling seems to pervade all 
Europe. Efforts are now making in the 
prineipal cities of the continent to raise 
funds for completing the magnificent 
cathedral of Cologne ; this should be truly 
an European undertaking, and would do 
honour to the age which attempts it. 

Among the works in our own country 
the contemplated restoration of the beau- 
tiful cathedral of Hereford calls for par- 
ticular notice. 

Of the proceedings of the society per- 
haps the most important may be con- 
sidered to be the furnishing a design for 
a gothic cathedral at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, at the request of the bishop ; 
and casts from Iffley church to the bishop 
of New Zealand, supplied at his request, 
to serve as working models for the orna- 
ments of his proposed cathedral, for which 
the design was furnished by the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society. 

The acquisition of the drawings of the 
late Mr. Rickman should be mentioned 
as a matter of congratulation to the so- 
ciety; and the example which wassetat this 
meeting by Mr. Grey, in leaving his valu- 
able collection of drawings to the society 
on ceasing to reside in Oxford, will, it is 
hoped, be extensively followed. 

The publications of the society care 
about to receive the addition of ‘‘ Work- 
ing drawings of St. Giles’s Church, Ox- 
ford,” for which we are indebted fo James 
Park Harrison, esq. of Christ Church, 
and the first part of the ‘‘ Guide to the 
Architectural Antiquities in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford,’’ comprising the 
churches in the direction of Bicester. 

The Master of University College then 
favoured the meeting with a very interest- 
ing lecture on the history of the art of 
Staining and Painting on Glass, for the 
decoration of ecclesiastical buildings. He 
briefly recapitulated the early history of 
the art, traced its gradual progress through 
successive ages, referring to the best ex- 
amples, especially those in Oxford as most 
easily accessible to his hearers, and pointed 
out its application to our own times, shew- 
ing those periods and specimens which he 
thought most worthy of imitation. The 
whole was illustrated by a number of 
beautiful coloured plates, and drawings, 


and by some very fine specimens of modern 
work, both English and foreign, which 
were scarcely to be distinguished from 
ancient examples. He observed that the 
popular notion that the art of making 
particular colours, such as the ruby, is 
lost, is erroneous, and that the chief thing 
which the art of glass-staining or painting 
now requires to make it equal to the an- 
cient examples, is a better taste, and more 
extensive patronage on the part of the 
public. 


CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


May 11. This was the twenty-seventh 
ordinary and third anniversary meeting. 
Among the presents received was a view 
of the restoration of Hereford Cathedral, 
presented by the Very Rev. the Dean, and 
a view of the chapel of St. Mary, now 
building at Arley Park, Cheshire, with 
the copy of the inscription on the foun- 
dation stone, presented by R. E. E. War- 
burton, esq. the sole founder. 

On the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, it was unanimously resolved, that 
the members of the Durham Architectural 
Society be admitted, in compliance with 
Law XVIII. to the same privileges as 
have been granted to the members of the 
Oxford, Exeter, and Lichfield associa- 
tions. 

The president delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress upon the history and prospects of 
the society; and it was unanimously re- 
solved that he should be requested to 
allow it to be printed in the forthcoming 
annual report. 

Mr. Braithwaite, of London, exhibited 
some specimens of wood carving, as per- 
formed by his patent. 

P. Freeman, esq. of St. Peter’s coll. 
made some further remarks on the open 
roofs of Suffolk, which he illustrated with 
several large drawings. 


NEW CHURCHES, 


March 31. St. Lawrence’s Church, 
Southampton, recently rebuilt and con- 
siderably enlarged, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. There is yet 
a deficiency for the work actually done, 
independently of what the steeple will 
cost, which is not commenced for want of 
funds. 

On the same day, the new church of the 
Holy Trinity, Shaftesbury, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
This handsome edifice has been erected 
from the design of Messrs. Scott and 
Moffatt, and is capable of accommodating 
a thousand persons. A beautiful east 
window of painted glass has been given by 
the Marquess of Westminster, and a stone 
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font by the Countess Grosvenor. The 
organ was presented by a parishioner. 

April1. The Bishop of Salisbury con- 
secrated the parish church of East Stower, 
in the Archdeaconry of Dorset. The old 
church had been for some years in a dan- 
gerous and dilapidated state, and afforded 
only 140 sittings for a population of 554 
persons. The new church has been built 
under the superintendence of Mr. G. 
Alexander, architect, John-street, Adel- 
phi; and is a very correct specimen of the 
Norman style. It is a cruciform structure, 
with the tower at the intersection of the 
nave and transepts, and affords ample ac- 
commodation for 400 persons. 

April 16. Emmanuel Church, Cam- 
berwell, the first stone of which was laid 
by Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth, Bart. the 
patron, on the 29th of June 1841, was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. It has been built at the expense 
of 6000/., of which the Commissioners for 
building Churches have contributed 1000/. 
the Metropolis Churches Fund 2000/., 
and Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth, Baronet, 
1900/7. in addition to the site and a house 
for the minister, making a total gift of 
upwards of 40002. Sir Edward has also 
presented a very handsome organ. The 
architect is Mr. Bellamy, who has em- 
ployed the Norman style, and the eastern 
facade, which is next the public road, has 
the largest share of ornament. The in- 
terior is divided into three aisles, with 
galleries above. That at the west end 
is appropriated to the organ, and fitted 
with seats for the charity schools. The 
church accommodates 1011 persons, of 
which 511 are free. The Rev. R. Fayrer, 
M.A., is the appointed incumbent. 

April 25. The church of St. Philip, at 
Friar’s Mount, Bethnal Green, (the third 
completed of the ten new churches under- 
taken by the Bethnal Green Churches 
Fund,) was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. The structure, which is of 
brick, is in the Norman style, from the 
design of Mr. T. L. Walker, architect. 
The west front is flanked by two towers 
terminated in the characteristic low spires 
of the period, covered with slates in dimi- 
nishing courses and lead rolls. A pleas- 
ing effect is produced by the arches being 
turned in red bricks, and the string 
courses being of the same material. There 
are sittings for 1120 persons; and the 
cost, including an average depth of 17 feet 
of foundation, is 4,428/., Messrs. R. & G. 
Webb being the builders. Friar’s Mount 
is supposed to have been one of the de- 
positaries of the ashes of the great fire of 
London, a supposition which is strength- 
ened by the circumstance of quantities of 
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charred wood, ancient bricks, and portions 
of ancient pottery mixed with human 
bones, having been dug out at a great 
depth from the present surface. 

April 27. The consecration of the new 
chureh of Hanwell, Middlesex, was per- 
formed by the Lord Bishop of London. 
It has been erected on the site of the old 
church, which was pulled down, not hay- 
ing been found large enough for the in. 
creased population. The new structure 
is of Anglo-Roman architecture, after a 
design by Messrs. Scott and Moffatt, Mr. 
Couchman, of Kensington, being the 
builder. It will contain about 700 sit- 
tings, nearly 300 of which are free. Be- 
fore leaving the church, the right rev. 
prelate observed, that of the 110 churches, 
&c. he had consecrated, with none had he 
been so pleased as with that. 

June 7. A small church at /rdsley, 
near Barnsley, constructed under the su- 
perintendence of Messrs. Hurst and Mof- 
fat, of Doncaster, was consecrated by the 
name of Christ Church, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of York. It has been erected 
by subscription, with 2007. from the In- 
corporated Society. John Micklethwaite, 
esq. of Ardsley House, contributed the 
sum of 4001. ; Sir George Wombwell gave 
the site; George Maude, esq. of Middle- 
wood, has given 90/7. towards the endow- 
ment; the Pastoral Aid Society have 
agreed to give 50/. a-year towards a sti- 
pend for the minister, and the Vicar of 
Darfield will contribute the remainder. 
The church will accommodate 500 sitters. 
It is 66 feet long, 38 feet wide, and 25 
feet high, with a gallery at the west end, 
The style is Norman, plain and simple. 
The contract for the erection of the 
building was 930/. ; but with the addition 
of the cost of the church-yard walls, the 
fitting up, bells, &c. the total expense 
amounts to 1250/, 

June 8. The new church at Clifford, 
near Thorpe Arch, was consecrated by 
the Archbishop of York. The edifice is 
Early English, and will seat upwards of 
300. Mr. G. L. Fox has given 1500/. to 
this good work, and the church that morn- 
ing was still 3007. in debt, but Mr. Fox 
had sent them 100/., as his health pre- 
vented him from being present; and the 
collection and other donations received 
that day reduced the debt to 50/.; on 
which two gentlemen announced that they 
had received 152. for the church, and Mr. 
Brook, of Huddersfield, and Mr. Hall, 
of Hessle, handed 5/. each to the chair- 
man. 

June ll. The new chureh at Kast 
Peckham, Kent, was consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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The venerable church of Bradninch, 
Devon, has during the last 18 months un- 
dergone a thorough and substantial re- 
pair, and was re-opened on the 20th April, 
when the Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter 
preached. The restoration has been so 
accurately effected, and the tracery of the 
windows, together with the columns and 
arches, have been so ably imitated, that it 
is in many instances very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the new parts from the old. A 
carved oak screen or rood-loft is a curious 
and remarkable relic. There is a date on 
it (A.D. 1520), but it is supposed to be 
the work of an earlier period. The pan- 
nels of the lower part contain no less than 
forty-six ancient paintings of saints, 
&c. We have great pleasure in being 
enabled to subjoin from the Report, lately 
read before the Exeter Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society, the following record of 
the part taken by that Society in procur- 
ing this most laudable restoration. ‘‘ The 
first opportunity which presented itself,’’ 
says the Report, ‘‘of extending the use- 
fulness of the Society, was at Bradninch, 
where an attempt having been made to 
remove—and by so doing probably to 
destroy—the magnificent screen of Brad. 
ninch Church, an attempt sanctioned (we 
are sorry to add) by some members of the 
Incorporated Church Building Society in 
London ; your Committee stepped in to 
the aid of the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Exeter, who, with his accustomed vigi- 
lance, resisted the proceedings, and finally 
succeeded in inducing the Committee at 
Bradninch to hold out a hope that the 
screen should not only be retained in its 
proper place, but that it should be tho- 
roughly repaired, re-gilt, and re-painted 
in its original colours. On condition that 
this be done to their satisfaction, the Com- 
mittee voted the sum of 2/. towards the 
restoration, a sum which, though small in 
itself, procured the Bradninch Committee 
a further sum of 13/. from various sub- 
scribers, besides aid from the Cambridge 
Camden Society.”’ 

Minchinhampton.—This ancient parish 
church, of which a curious representation 
is in Sir Robert Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, 
is now being taken down, to be rebuilt on 
a larger scale, by Mr. Foster, architect, 
of Bristol. ‘Towards this good work the 
patron, David Ricardo, Esq. has munifi- 
cently given 2000/. and the Rector, the 
Rev. Charles Whateley, 500/. 

The Hon. C. C. Cavendish has built a 
new chapel at Latimers, Bucks, at his 
sole expense. It is in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, and has been lately 
opened for divine service. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XVIII. 
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St. Giles, Camberwell.—This parish, 
after a desperate struggle with the Dis- 
senters, has decided in favour of the ori- 
ginal motion of H. Kemble, Esq. M.P. 
viz. :—‘‘ To expend the sum of 12,000/. 
in addition to the 3,600/. which had been 
received from the insurance office, and 
that the management of the rebuilding of 
the church be confided to the original 
(the Church party) committee.’ The 
vestry was frequently adjourned, and it is 
some years since party feeling ran so high. 
The architects engaged are Messrs. Scott 
and Moffat. 

Chichester Cathedral.—A beautiful new 
window has been erected at the east end 
of the south aisle of Chichester Cathedral 
by the Very Rev. the Dean, to the me- 
mory of his sister, the late Miss Chandler. 
The masonry is admirably executed by 
Robert Smart; and the stained glass is 
beautifully executed by Mr. Weiles. The 
design is from the 25th of Matthew, and 
represents the six acts of mercy. At the 
bottom is this simple inscription: ‘‘ In 
memoriam Marie Chandler, pie, benefice 
1841.”’ We are glad to hear that several 
other painted windows are about to be 
executed for this Cathedral. 





The church of St. Mary, Redcliffe, 
Bristol, is well known to the lovers of 
Christian architecture, and justly admired 
for its varied beauties in design and exe- 
cution. Built at three, if not four different 
times, it presents as many varieties in 
style, or rather architectural detail. Asa 
whole it is full of elaborate adornment in 
tower, naves, aisles, transept, lady-chapel, 
and north and south porches. Built 
however with a soft porous stone, it has 
suffered serious injuries in exterior fea- 
tures ; for nearly the whole plain facing, 
rib-work, string-courses, and sculptural 
crockets, finials, &c. are broken off and 
crumbling to ruin. The attention of the 
churchwardens and vestry having recently 
been directed to the state of the edifice, 
they sought the antiquarian and profes- 
sional advice of Mr. Britton, who formerly 
wrote a History of the church, and of Mr. 
Hosking, Professor of Architecture in 
King’s’ College, London, to survey the 
building, and report on its present state, 
and the best mode of restoring it to a 
sound and beautiful condition. These 
gentlemen, having minutely examined the 
whole, are preparing drawings, estimates, 
and a report, to show what may, and is 
desirable to be done, to make Redcliffe 
church truly, as well as poetically, 

‘** The pride of Bristow and the western land.” 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 26. Hudson Gurney. esq. V.P. 

The reading of Mr. Rokewode’s paper 
on the Painted Chamber at Westminster 
was continued. 

June 2. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

Mr. Gurney exhibited casts of several 
fragments of Punic and Numidian inscrip- 
tions, found in the ruins of Carthage, below 
the level of the Roman buildings: and 
which have been published in ‘* Récherches 
sur l’Emplacement de Carthage, par C. T. 
Falbe, capitaine de vaisseau et Consul- 
general de Dannemark,’’ published at 
Paris in large folio, 1833. M. Falbe was 
for ten years at Tunis, and co-operated in 
the researches of Sir Grenville Temple : 
but we believe his magnificent work has 
not yet been finished. 

The reading of Mr. Rokewode’s memoir 
on the Painted Chamber at Westminster 
was thenconcluded. It has been written 
in illustration of a series of drawings made 
for the Society by their draughtsman, Mr. 
C. A. Stothard, in the year 1819, and which 
are now, at length, about to be published 
inthe Vetusta Monumenta. Following a 
scheme laid down by the late Mr. Douce, 
who had at one time undertaken for the 
Society the task which the present Director 
has now so elaborately executed, some 
account is first given of the position and 
architecture of the Painted Chamber itself, 
and its connection with other parts of the 
palace: next acritical examination of the 
art, and artists, of the paintings ; and lastly 
a minute description of their subjects. In 
the fulfilment of this plan great assistance 
is derived, not only from the History of the 
palace by Smith and Hawkins, and that by 
Britton and Brayley, and from the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Sydney Smirke during 
the recent repair of Westminster Hall, but 
particularly from the valuable collection of 
drawings and memoranda by Mr. Capon, 
purchased by the Society since his death. 

Great part of the palace of Westminster 
itself is originally of Norman construc- 
tion. The great hall, as is well known, 
was built by William Rufus: the lesser, or 
White Hall (now converted into the House 
of Commons), is supposed to be of still 
earlier construction; and the Painted 
Chamber (now occupied by the House of 
Lords), though transmuted by frequent 
alterations, is also a very ancient struc- 
ture. It appears that its walls were ori- 
ginally painted in the reign of Henry III. 
but probably retouched at more than one 
subsequent period. Many records of the 


original expenses are extant, of which Mr. 
Rokewode has made copious use ; and his 
investigations relative to the art displayed, 
and the artists who were employed, are 
particularly interesting. The paintings 
were arranged in a series of subjects in 
six rows or bands, somewhat resembling 
the Bayeux tapestry ; each band increas- 
ing in breadth the further it was removed 
from the eye, so that the uppermost band, 
near the ceiling, was thrice the width of 
the lowest, which was in a line with the 
sight, an arrangement evidently intended 
to obviate the reducing effect of distance. 
The subjects were chiefly taken from the 
Old Testament history. The original 
paintings were probably executed before 
the fire in 1262, which seems to have left 
the Painted Chamber unhurt. They ap- 
pear to have been painted in distemper, 
and washed over with oil-varnish. The 
spirit and truth of the drawing led to the 
supposition that they were not the work 
of a native artist. Mr. Stothard thought 
he perceived some peculiarities in the 
architecture and costume which proved 
them to have been the work of an Italian ; 
but Mr. Rokewode shows that these pe- 
culiarities were common in England dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
He then proceeds to adduce, from con- 
temporary records, numerous notices of 
similar works executed in the royal pa- 
laces in England at different periods of 
the thirteenth century; and gives strong 
reasons for concluding that the paintings 
of this Painted Chamber were executed by 
a monk of Westminster, who, from his 
skill in the art, was known by the name 
of William the Painter, and who is men- 
tioned several times in the records. The 
remains which were left in 1819 were only 
about one twentieth part of the paintings 
with which the chamber was originally 
adorned. 

June 9. H, Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Samuel Ware, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an historical account of the various 
projects which have been devised and 
adopted for the improvement and fortifi- 
cation of Dover harbour ; referring to the 
discourse on the subject by Thomas 
Digges, esq. written about 1582, and 
printed at length in the XIth volume of 
the Archeologia, the Elizabethan map of 
the harbour engraved in Archeol. vol. VI. 
and quoting some other documents. 

June 16. Lord Visc. Mahon, V.P. 

James Tacey Wing, esq. of Bedford, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
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A paper was read from Mr. S. Birch 
on a vase of the Hamilton collection in 
the British Museum, engraved in the Re- 
cueil d’Antiquités, par D’ Hancarville, tom. 
ii. pl. 43, and representing a scene appa- 
rently from a drama. On examining this 
vase recently, the writer had discovered 
the word AI'PIOS over the principal figure, 
and would consequently refer the story to 
the return of Aineus to Aitolia by the aid 
of Diomedes, after his expulsion by 
Agrius. The figure bound on the altar, 
at the side of which one of the dark furies 
rises from the earth, is consequently this 
latter personage, sacrificed by Diomedes ; 
but the mode of treatment bears great 
analogy with the destruction of Atreus by 
Zgisthus, or the preparations for the im- 
molation of Orestes in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. This is the second inscription 
recently discovered on these vases, which 
were originally published without sufficient 
examination, and have remained nearly 
forty years undiscovered—the other, the 
famous Midias vase, having been found 
out by M. Ed. Gerhard, of Berlin. 

William Sandys, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated an Inventory of the goods of 
Archbishop Parker, taken at Lambeth, 
1575; with some illustrative remarks. 
The list and valuation of the pictures is 
particularly curious. 

The Society then adjourned to the 17th 
of November. 


—_——— 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 24. Read, 1. a note from Mr. 
Walter Hawkins, respecting the imitations 
in pottery of the Cowrie and Anna. It 
appears that the importations of cowries 
from the Maldive Islands to Calcutta were, 
in 1838, 1,648 ; in 1839, 2,713; in 1840, 
4,780 ; and in 1841 (to 30th September), 
3,609 bazaar maunds (the maund=82 
pounds, English). The cost in Calcutta 
is from 11 to 13 rupees, equal to about 
25s. per cwt. In London the value varies 
from 45s. to 60s. per cwt. The cost of 
the Staffordshire imitation cowrie would 
be about 36s. per cwt. ; and the cost of the 
Staffordshire imitation anna 9s. 7d. per 
great gross of 144 dozen (1,728). 

2. A note from Mr. Samuel Birch, in 
explanation of a Tael of Cochin China, 
exhibited by Robert Fox, esq., F.S.A., of 
Godmanchester. The Tael exhibited was 
an oblong rectangular piece of silver, 
having on the obverse, ‘‘ Ming ming néen 
tsaou ;” ‘* Made in the regnal years of the 
epoch called Shining Providence” (A.D. 
1819), and on the reverse, ‘*‘ Kwan yin 
yih leang.” On the edges are traces of 
an inscription in a character resembling 
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that found on the currency of Kheda and 
Perah and the Lampung. 

3. B. Nightingale, esq. exhibited draw- 
ings of two unpublished Seals, by Thomas 
Simon ; one for Virginia, and the other 
for Barbadoes. They were copied from 
a manuscript volume in the College of 
Arms, where they were entered as grants 
of arms in 1663, together with the date of 
the warrant to Simon for engraving them. 

(The March meeting has been reported 
in our May number, p. 533.] 

April 28. Dr. Lee exhibited a Medal 
in bronze by Lorenz, struck in com- 
memoration of the opening of the New 
Exchange at Hamburgh. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited specimens 
in silver and in copper of the Medals 
given by the Sultan to the officers and 
men of the allied powers engaged in the 
late Syrian war. Odv. the Sultan’s cipher 
ina wreath. Rev. a kind of building ; 
above, six stars; beneath, in Arabic cha- 
racters, ‘‘ Coast of Syria and Castle of 
Acre,” date, the year 1256 of the Hegira. 

May 28. Mr. A. J. Stothard exhibited 
impressions in wax of the gold medal 
about to be presented to the Pacha of 
Egypt, by a committee of English noble- 
men and gentlemen. Ody. A full-faced 
portrait and bust of the Pacha, ‘‘ Me- 
hemet Ali Pacha.’’ Rev. ‘‘ The friend of 
science, commerce, and order, who pro- 
tected the subjects and property of ad- 
verse Powers, and kept open the overland 
route to India, 1840.” ‘‘ From the Com. 
mittee.’”’ 

Mr. W. Crafter exhibited a Chinese 
portable steelyard used for weighing silver 
coin; and Mr. A. Durand some nobles 
of Richard II. and Philip of Burgundy, 
lately found at Calais. 

Read, 1. A paper on unedited autono- 
mous and imperial Greek coins, by H. P. 
Borrell, esq. of Smyrna. The coins de- 
scribed were three of Aigialus in Amorgo ; 
one of the isle of Andrus, with the head of 
Hadrian, the first imperial coin of that 
place yet published ; two of Delos, two of 
Gyaros, two of Naxos, and one of Phole- 
gandrus. The worship of Bacchus, as the 
numerous autonomous coins shew, pre- 
vailed in the island of Andrus. 

2. Remarks by M. Hadrian de Long- 
perier, on the printed portion of Mr. 
Hawkins’s report on the Saxon and Con- 
tinental coins found at Cuerdale. 

Read, in part, a paper by W. T. P. 
Shortt, esq. on the Majorina Pecunia, or 
base currency of the later periods of the 
Roman empire. 

June 16. The anniversary meeting was 
held, Professor H. H. Wilson, Presiden 
in the chair. The several officers we 
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re-elected. The Report of the Council 
announced that the Books and Coins of 
the Society would be immediately removed 
to the present apartments in Tavistock- 
street, when the latter will be open to 
members on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, and the former in the presence 
of one of the officers. The Society has 
this year lost three members by death, 
and twenty-two by retirement or default 
of subscriptions. Fifteen new members 
have been elected, and eight foreign asso- 
ciates. The resident members are now 
202. 

The Society adjourned to Nov. 24, 
which was made a special meeting in 
order to consider a proposal of raising the 
subscription of future members from 21s. 
to 30s. in which case the Numismatic 
Journal, published quarterly, will be de- 
livered to them gratuitously. 





ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


Towards the close of last summer a 
discovery was made of human remains 
within the foundation of the Round Tower, 
at Ardmore, co. Waterford. In the month 
of September several gentlemen met by 
appointment, at Cashel, and the round 
tower there was examined. Although 
human remains were found within that 
structure, yet, because they were near the 
surface, mixed with earth and decayed 
timber, it was supposed they had been 
thrown in casually from the adjacent 
cathedral or burial-ground. But it is 
now to be noted that there was evidence 
of a previous delving; and the discoverics 
since made show, at least, a probability 
that the human bones, there found, had 
been disturbed from their original resting- 
place within the foundation walls. It 
must, however, be admitted that the 
Cashel researches cannot be adduced as a 
positive instance of the sepulchral charac- 
ter of these towers. Not so with Cloyne ; 
there, at a depth from the doorway of 
about 13 feet, being very nearly the same 
as at Ardmore, were found the bones of 
four human skeletons, lying in the direc- 
tion from west to east. The space within 
which they lay was an irregular serrated 
oval about six feet and a half by four. 

The tower at Roscrea, co. Tipperary, 
has been opened by Edward Wall, esq. of 
that town, who discovered human remains 
all through, from the doorway downwards, 
in a depth of over 10 feet. 

The correspondence with Sir William 
Betham has shown the success of the dis- 
coveries to which that learned and zealous 
antiquary has been instrumental. His 


noble friend the Marquess of Downshire 
caused to be opened the round tower of 
Drumbo, co. Down. The tower of Mag- 
hera has also been opened, in both of 
which were found human remains. Simi- 
lar results had previously attended the 
opening of the tower of Ram Island. Two 
most remarkable instances remain to be 
mentioned. We have the authority of 
Sir Wm. Betham, that in the tower of 
Timahoe there were not only human bones, 
but that a sepulchral urn was found: and 
by Mr. Black’s history we learn that in 
Brechin tower (Scotland) human skulls 
and bones were found in great numbers, 
and there was also discovered the re- 
mains of an urn of green pottery. The 
Rev. Mr. Small gives an account of the 
examination of the tower of Abernethy, in 
which were found several skeletons, de- 
posited in the same artificial manner as at 
Ardmore, in the tower above the external 
surface, in earth inclosed between two 
floors of concrete mortar and stones. 

In Sir W. Betham’s forthcoming work 
on the Phoenician Antiquities of Ireland, 
we are informed that he will discuss at 
length the subject of the round towers, 
and give a plate of a section of that of 
Ardmore, showing the way the skeleton 
was deposited, which demonstrates that 
the tower was intended as a sepulchre, 
The results from the examination of the 
towers of Cashel, Roscrea, Cloyne, Drum- 
bo, Maghera, Ram Island, Timahoe, in 
Treland, and Abernethy and Brechin in 
Scotland, clearly establishes the fact that 
all these mysterious buildings were sepul- 
chres. That they have been used as bel- 
fries since Christianity there is no doubt ; 
that some may have been built in imita- 
tion of the old ones since the commence- 
ment of our era, and for Christian pur- 
poses, is also probable. Two have lately 
been built (by the Rev. M. Horgan, the 
present R. C. clergyman of Blarney) in 
the county of Cork ; and-others may have 
been so constructed under the erroneous 
notion of the old ones being Christian 
buildings ; but the existence of others in 
the East, historically known to be sepul- 
chres, and also in Italy, sets the question 
at rest. 

OLD INN AT DONCASTER. 

The principal inn in oncaster, situate 
in French -gate, known two centuries ago 
by the name of the ‘ Golden Lion,” 
where King James stopped on his way 
from Scotland to London, and which was 
also a post of notoriety during the civil 
war in Oliver Cromwell’s time, has been 
lately levelled with the ground. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

May 23. In Committee on the Tarirr 
Mr. Miles proposed that the Duties to 
be levied on all Live Stock imported 
from foreign countries for the purposes 
of food, be charged by weight.—Sir R. 
Peel said that the Tariff would not bring 
live stock much lower, but would prevent 
further advance.—The Committee di- 
vided ; ayes 113; noes 380; majority 267. 

May 24, 25 and 27. The discussion 
on the Tariff proceeded; and divisions 
took place with regard to several items: 
but without effecting any alteration of 
ministerial arrangements. 

May 26. Col. Rushbrooke moved a new 
writ for the Boroucu or Irswicn, in room 
of the members whose election had been 
declared void.—Mr. 0’ Connell moved, in 
amendment, a Committee to inquire into 
the extent of bribery at the last election. 
The House divided ; for the motion 133 ; 
against 119. The writ was then ordered. 

May 27. Mr. C. Buller moved an in- 
quiry into the gross bribery alleged to 
have been practised at the election for 
the Borovucu or Briprort, in June last. 
The House divided; ayes 156; noes 37. 
On the Ist of June the case of this bo- 
rough was added to those already sub- 
mitted to the Select Committee men- 
tioned in p. 656. 

May 30. Sir R. Peel moved the third 
reading of the Property Tax Bill; and, 
after an amendment by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, proposing the deferment of all 
further taxation until after another Re- 
form of Parliament, which was negatived 
by a majority of 196 to 21,—the debate 
was in progress, when news arrived of 
the attempt upon her Majesty’s life ; upon 
which the House suddenly broke up. 

May 31. Both Houses agreed to ajoint 
Address of Congratulation to her Majesty 
on her fortunate escape.—In the Com- 
mons the third reading of the Property 
Tax Bill was again proposed, and on a 
division, the numbers were for it, 255 ; 
against it, 149; majority 106. 

June 3. In Committee of Ways and 
Means, the continuance of the present 
duties on Sucar being proposed, Mr. 
Roebuck proposed a duty of 24s. which 
was negatived by 59 to 18; and Mr. La- 
bouchere then proposed a duty of 30s. on 
Foreign Sugar, which was negatived by 
245 to 164, The original question was 
then agreed to. 


June 6. Mr. Adderley moved a new 
Writ for the Borovcu or NEwcastLe- 
UNDER- LyNE ; whereupon an amendment 
was moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the extent of bribery at the 
last election. The original motion was 
carried by 143 to 97. 

Lord John Russell moved for leave to 
bring in a bill having for its object ‘ the 
better discovery of Brisery ar ELrEc- 
tions.” To prevent this offence, he said, 
might be difficult, but was not hopeless. 
In the present Bill he would propose that 
voters accused of bribery before a com- 
mittee should be at liberty to defend their 
votes, and, if convicted, should be dis- 
franchised; with an indemnity to wit- 
nesses making disclosures ; and he would 
enact that members, candidates, and 
agents should all be liable to personal 
examination. He would make provision 
also against the stifling of inquiry by 
compromise; throwing the expense of 
continuing the inquiry upon the public, 
but leaving each of the compromising 
parties liable to the same consequences 
as if that inquiry had been followed up 
by his opponent. And when a petition 
should be presented, not claiming the 
seat, but alleging extensive bribery, it 
should be prosecuted at the public ex- 
pense. The public proceedings should 
all be conducted by a solicitor, to be 
named by the Speaker, or bya committee 
of the House. He would punish by a 
large penalty any candidate paying money 
with a view to obtain a seat. Where a 
borough was proved to have been the 
scene of extensive bribery, there were 
two courses open—first, the disfranchise- 
ment of that borough, where it happened 
to be a very small one, claiming only by 
old prescription; and secondly, the re- 
construction of the constituency, where 
the constituents were numerous. There 
was, however, a good deal of difficulty in 
getting a bill of disfranchisement or re- 
construction passed into a law. For this 
purpose he would propose a small mixed 
tribunal of Lords and Commons; and of 
these, as well as of their president, who 
should be a peer, he would vest the 
nomination in the Crown, with power to 
the tribunal to call in the assistance of 
one of the judges, as the judges are on 
other occasions consulted by the Lords. 
The report of this tribunal should be laid 
before both Houses, who might then 
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legislate on the whole case. The pro- 
secution before the mixed tribunal should 
be conducted by the Attorney-General 
in person. He would introduce a clause 
abolishing the bribery oath—a fertile 
source of perjury; and a clause declaring 
it illegal to pay head-money, under what- 
ever name or pretext.—Sir R. Peel said, 
he would give his cordial support to the 
Bill. 

June 10. Sir R. Inglis moved a New 
Writ for NorrincuaM, which the House 
refused by 136 to 41.—The WirnessEss 
InpEeMNity Butt, for the protection of 
persons examined before the Committee 
on Bribery at Elections, was then read a 
third time and passed. 

June 13. Mr. Shaw moved for a new 
writ for the Boroucu or BELFAST; where- 
upon Mr. O’ Connell proposed an Amend- 
ment for a Select Committee for inquiry 
into the last election ; and the amendment 
was carried by 170 to 73.—A Committee 
was nominated on the 16th. 

June 20. The order of the day for 
going into Committee on the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill having been read, 
Colonel Sibthorp moved that the bill be 
taken into consideration that day six 
months.—The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Wakley ; and after a short debate, 
in the course of which Sir R. Peel 
defended the measure and the govern- 
ment against the attacks made upon both, 
the House divided, when there appeared ; 
for the amendment, 48; against it 219; 
majority, 171.—Mr. Ferrand then moved 


that the debate be adjourned to this day 
week, which was negatived; the ayes 
being 18, and the noes 255. The House 
afterwards resumed, and the further con- 
sideration of the bill was deferred. 


HOUSE OF LorDs, June 21. 


On the order of the day for the third 
reading of the Prorrerry-Tax Bill the 
Marquess of Clanricarde moved, as an 
amendment, that it be read a third time 
that day three months.—Lord Mon. 
teagle entered into an elaborate defence 
of his own financial administration, and 
contended that no necessity had been 
made out for such a measure.—The Earl 
of Ripon replied on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and their Lordships proceeded to a 
division, when the bill was read a third 
time and passed by a majority of 71, the 
numbers being 99 to 28. 

In the House or Commons, on the 
same day, Mr. Ward introduced his 
motion to substitute secret for open 
voting at Elections, by means of THE 
BatLot.—Mr. H. Berkeley seconded 
the motion. It was supported by Mr. 
Sheil, and Mr. O'Connell; but warmly 
opposed by Sir James Graham, and also 
by Lord John Russell, on the ground that 
it would prevent the detection of bribery, 
and would aggravate the dissatisfaction 
of the non-electors. The very Chartists 
had declared against ballot unless accom- 
panied by the other measures which they 
required.— On the division, the numbers 
were, for the motion 157, against it 290. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA, 


The troops, under General Pollock, 
consisting of seven regiments, with artil- 
lery, have re-entered Affghanistan, and 
have forced, with very little loss, the 
dreaded pass of the Khyber, 28 miles in 
length, which even Nadie Shah was 
obliged to purchase. Notwithstanding 
the determined resistance of the enemy 
on the mountains, they succeeded in 
reaching Ali Musjeed, with the loss of 
only one officer (Lieut. Cumming of the 
9th), On the 9th of April the division 
was at Lundee Khan, and were proceed- 
ing to join General Sale at Jellalabad. 
During this period Akhbar Khan, who 
with 6000 Affghans had invested Jellala- 
bad, fired a feu de joie, in honour, as he 
said, of the repulse of the British in the 
pass, but Gen. Sale instantly attacked 
the enemy’s camp, of 6000 men, with his 
small force, and gained a complete vic- 


tory, unfortunately with the loss of a 
brave officer, Colonel Dennie. General 
England, on his march to Candahar, sus- 
tained a reverse at the Pass of Kojuck, 
and was obliged to retreat with his con- 
voy until he should be reinforced, losing 
Capt. May of the 4st, and Major Ab- 
thorp of the 20th Native Infantry. Gen. 
Knott, who advanced from Candahar to 
meet Gen. England, encountered a large 
force of Affghans, and completely de- 
feated them, the British cavalry charging 
them in their flight. On the Ist of 
March Colonel Palmer surrendered the 
celebrated fortress of Ghuznee, on con- 
dition that the garrison, of 700 men, 
should be safely conducted to Cabul; ap- 
prehensions are however entertained for 
their safety. By an order of Council the 
conduct of Gen. Elphinstone and Col. 
Palmer is about to be investigated. Shah 
Soojah is stated to have been murdered 
at Cabul, 




















1842.] 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish cabinet has been remo- 
delled. General Rodil is Minister of 
War and President of the Council, Count 
Almodovar Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Zumalacarregui Minister of Justice, Ra- 
mon Calatrava of Finance, Capaz of Ma- 
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rine, Torrey Solanot of the Interior. 
The Chambers assembled on the 20th of 
June. An insurrectionary movement has 
taken place at Barcelona, and the prisons 
were attacked by the insurgents, but 
the rioters were quickly dispersed by a 
troop of cavalry, who soon restored order 
and tranquillity. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 11. A Letter was directed by 
the Queen to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, directing the collection of a general 
contribution for the relief of the working 
classes in some districts of England and 
Scotland, suffering severe distress by the 
present depression of trade. 

May 30. As her Majesty, accompa- 
nied by Prince Albert, was returning 
down Constitution Hill to Buckingham 
Palace, from her afternoon’s ride, a young 
man fired a pistol at the carriage, but 
without effecting any injury. He was 
immediately arrested; and proves to be 
John Francis, aged 25, by trade a car- 
penter. In consequence of ill success in 
the attempted establishment of a snuff 
shop, he had robbed his fellow lodger, 
and appears to have been incited to the 
crime of High Treason, partly by des- 
peration and partly by the eclat, immu- 
nity, and permanent provision awarded to 
Edward Oxford, the young man who 
performed the like atchievement near the 
same spot, in June 1840 (see our vol. 
XIV. pp. 85, 196), and who has since, 
as we understand, been neither labouring 
in the vocation to which he was bred, nor 
in the more painful tasks of the treadmill 
or the hulks, but whiling away his vacant 
hours in the rearing and tending of a 
choir of singing birds! Such is the 
maudlin refinement of English criminal 
law. The wonder is, not that Her Ma- 
jesty should encounter this danger once 
in two years, but that two days should 
elapse without a similar attempt. 

A form of Thanksgiving for her Ma- 
jesty’s escape was sanctioned by the Priv 
Council; and a joint address from bot 
Houses of Parliament was presented on 
Wednesday, June 1, when the Court at 
St. James’s was very fully attended. It 
appears that some danger had been ap- 
prehended in consequence of the same 
person having been observed in the park 
with a pistol on the preceding day; and 
Lord Portman stated in the House of 
Lords that her Majesty in consequence 
would not permit, on the 30th May, the 
attendance of those ladies whose duty it 
is to wait upon her on such occasions. 


Francis was examined before the Privy 
Council, and then committed to New- 
gate. Onthe 17th June he was found 
guilty of high treason ; and Chief Justice 
Tindal pronounced the sentence that he 
should be hung, beheaded, and quartered. 

Gold Coinage.—A proclamation was 
issued, dated June 3rd, in consequence of 
great quantities of gold coin of deficient 
weight being in circulation, whereby it is 
declared ‘* that from and after the date 
hereof every gold sovereign of less weight 
than five pennyweights two grains anda 
half, and every gold half-sovereign of less 
weight than two pennyweights thirteen 
grains and one-eighth, be not allowed to 
be current or pass in any payment what- 
soever.” 

June 13. A proclamation was ordered 
to be issued, announcing a new coinage of 
half-farthings. 

Lady Hewley’s Charity The Judges 
have given their opinion in this important 
case against the claims of the Unitarians, 
The following is a sketch of their opinion, 
as delivered in the House of Lords: That 
the term “‘ preachers” was not in Lady 
Hewley’s time used in reference to minis- 
ters of the Church of England, nor did 
she herself attend the service of that 
church ; therefore ministers of the Church 
of England, though ever so poor and 
godly, are excluded from the benefits of 
the bequest. That Roman Catholics can 
have no claim at all. That Unitarians 
must also be excluded, for in Lady Hew- 
ley’s time they could not, by law, derive 
any benefit under the bequest, and they 
were then so few and insignificant as 
hardly to be an object of notice ; besides, 
from Lady Hewley’s requiring in the ob- 
jects of her bounty the knowledge of a 
particular catechism, fit is clear that she 
believed in the divinity of the second per- 
son of the Trinity. ‘That the proper ob- 
jects of Lady Hewley’s bounty are Trini. 
tarian Protestant Dissenters. That, un- 
der the existing law, Unitarians are not 
disqualified from enjoying the advantages 
of a similar bequest. The above are the 
— on which the Judges, excepting 

r. Baron Maule, are unanimous, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


April 12. Michael Linning Melville, esq. 
to be Her Majesty’s Commissary Judge in the 
Mixed British and Foreign Courts of Com- 
mission established at Sierra Leone, under the 
Treaties and Conventions concluded with 
Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and the Netherlands, 
for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, vice 


wis. 

May 5. South Devon Militia, Lieut.-Col. 
Sir J. H. Seale, Bart. to be Colonel; Major W. 
H. Symons to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. H. L. 
Toll to be Major. 

May 27. 16th Foot, Brevet Major J. Dalzell 
to be Major. 

May 30. Charlotte Duchess of Norfolk, and 
Charlotte Viscountess Canning, to be Ladies 
of the Bedchamber in Ordinary to Her Ma- 
jesty, vice the Dowager Lady Lyttelton and 

untess of Dalhousie. 

June 1. Knighted, pa Hayter, esq. 
Member of the Academies of Rome, Florence, 
Bologna, Parma, and Venice, Painter of His- 
tory and Portraits, and Principal Painter in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty; William Charles 
Ross, esq., A.R.A., Miniature Painter to Her 
Majesty ; William Allan, esq. President of the 
Royal Academy of Scotland, and Her Majesty’s 
Limner for Scotland; and, Henry Kowiey 
Bishop, of Albion-street, Hyde Park, esq. 

June 3. The Hon. Ciementina Hamilton, 
to be Maid of Honour in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, vice the Hon. S. M. Cavendish.—— 
7th Foot, Capt. L. W. Yea to be Major.—— 
Brevet, Capt. R. Ellis, 27th Foot, and Capt. 
= Wainwright, 42d loot, to be Majors in the 

rmy. 

June 9. The Rev. Edward Robert Butcher, 
D.C.L. Rector of Milton, co. Northampton, 
eldest son of Thos. Butcher, of Northampton, 
esq. deceased, by Judith, last surviving child 
aan heir of the Rev. John Pemberton, Vicar of 
Cardington, co, Bedford, to take the name of 
Pemberton only, and bear the arms. 

June ll. Derby Militia, Edward Coke, esq. 
to be Major. 

June 13. Major-Gen. Sir William Maynard 
Gomm, . to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mauritius. 

June 14. 15th Light Dragoons, Capt. G. W: 
Key to be Major.—33d Foot, Major R. West- 
more to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major T. J. 
Galloway to be Major.—79th Foot, Major the 
Hon L. Maule, to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. T. 
Isham, and Capt. F. R. H. Lawrie, to be 
Majors. 

June 16. Major-Gen, Sir H. R. Sale, K.C.B. 
to be G.C.B. 

June 17. 60th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. W. 
T. Cockburn to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. J. S. 
Wilford to be Major. 

June 20. George Graham, esq. to be Regis- 
trar General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

June 22. Surgeon Major Good, of tbe Scots 
Fusilier Guards, to be Surgeon Extr. to 
H. R. H. Prince Albert. 

June 24. Francis Watts, esq. to be one of 
the Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms.—Sir Hudson 
Lowe, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. and Knt. of the Prus- 
sian Red 'e of the second class, to accept 
the order of the Red Eagle of the first class — 
4th Light Drag. brev. Lt.-Col. F. D. Daledy to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; brev. Major H. Master to 


be Major.—49th Regt. brev. Major G. Pasley to 
be Major.—Unattached, brey. Col. H. Rainey to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet Capt, Charles Mor- 
timer, — to be Major, 


_Rev. A. H. Bridges, Horsham 


NAvAL Promotions. 


Promotions.—Lieutenants W. H. Symons 
(1805), Francis Pender Porteous, C. W. De 
Courcy Ross (late Flag Lieutenant to Rear- 
Adm. Ross), Lieut. A. C. T. Dickson, (late 
Flag Lieutenant to Vice-Admiral Warren), 
and E. S. Pearce, of the Lightning, to the 
rank of Commander. 

Appointments.—Capt. W. F. Owen, to the 
Avon.—Commander Robert Fitzgerald Gam - 
bier, to the Satellite.—W. J. T. Hood, to the 
Caledonia.—Keginald Yorke, to the Alba- 
tross.—Lieutenant J. A. Macdonald, to com- 
mand the Charybdis.—Capt. John Simpson 
(1809) to Greenwich Hospital, vice Wood- 
riffe, deceased. 


eS 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Athlone.—Daniel Henry Farrell, esq. de- 
clared duly elected, vice Beresford. 
Ipswich.—The Earl of Desart, and Thomas 
Gladstone, esq. 
Londonderry Co.—Robert Bateson, es 
Lyme Regis.—Thomas Hussey, esq. 
duly elected, vice W. Pinney, esq. 
Meath Co.—M. E. Corbally, esq. 
Newcastle under Lyme.—J. A. Harris, esq. 
Waterford City.—sir H. W. Barron, Bart. and 
Thomas Wyse, esq. declared duly elected, 
vice Christmas and Reade. 


Sestaved 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. Archdall, D.D. Master of Eman. Coll. 
Camb. to be a Canon of Norwich. 

Rev. C. Deede, to be a Preb. of Wells. 

Rey. J. Horner, to be a Preb. of Wells. 

Rev. W. Gee, to the Archdeaconry of East 
Cornwall. 

Rev. E. Alcock, Kilmeen R. Ireland. 

Rev. J. F. Benwell, Neenton R. Salop. 

Rev. C. H. Bingham, ane wom | R. Northamp. 

y. Sussex. 

Rev. W. G. Borroughs, Kilbeacon V. Ireland. 

Rev. H. V. Broughton, Wellingborough V 
Northamptonshire. 

Rey. P. C. Claughton Elton R. Huntingdon. 

Rey. W. M. Crosthwaithe, Durrus V. Ireland. 

Rev. H. Crowther, St. John’s C. Carisbrooke, 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev. E. S. Dixon, Intwood with Keswick R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. C. Edgell, Uggeshall-cum-Sotherton 
R. Suffolk. 

Rey. G. Evans, Verwic V. Cardigan. 

Rev. J. F. Fanshawe, Lancaster P. C. Dur- 


am. 
Rey. F. Franklin, West Newton R. Norfolk. 
Rey. R. Foley, N. Cadbury R. Somerset. 
Rev. A. Hackman, Cowley P.C. Ox, 
Rev. J. Hanbury, Thatcham V. Berks. 
Rev. J. Heale, Pointington R. Somerset. 
Rev. J. Healy, Scalford V. Leic. 
Rev. H. S. Hildyard, Lofthouse, R. Yorksh. 
Rey. A. P. Hughes, St. Peter’s ch. Coventry. 
Rev. W. Hughes, to be Welsh Minister of St. 
Paul’s, Liverpool. 
Rev. W. Hurst, St. Martin V. Shropshire. 
Rev. J. Irvine, Hackness-cum-Harwood Dale 
P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. Rob. Jones, All Saints P.C. Rotherhithe. 
Rev. R. G. Lucas, Mulbarton R. Norfolk. 
Rev. T. M‘Neece, Arboe R. and V. Ireland. 
Rey. T. Moore, West Harptree V. Somerset. 
Rev. D. Morgan, Weeke R. Hants. 
Rey, R. Moseley, Rotherham VY. Yorkshire. 
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Rey. Jas. Parker, Ellerburne-cum-Wilton V. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. S. . Christon R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. C. Prattent, Steepleton-Iwerne R. 
Dorset. 

Hon. and Rey. A. L. Powys, Tichmarsh R. 
Northampton. 

Rev. E. Reynolds, Appledore P.C. Devon. 

Rev. R. Rigg, St. Clement’s R. Norwich. 

Rev. W. Rogers, Mawnan R. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. 8.5 Iman, Elmston V. Derby. 

Rev. J. Simpson, Holme Cultram P.C. Cumb. 

Rev. W. H. Smith, St. Simon and St. Jude 
P.C. Manchester. 

Rey. J. R. Stock, Cornish Hall End P.C, 
Finchingfield, Essex. 

Rey. F. J. Taylor, East Allington R. Devon. 

Rev. H. W. Toms, Combermartin R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Valentine, St. Thomas’s New Ch. 


Ste .° : 
Rev. Bb. i, Stepney R. Middlesex. 
Rey. D. C. Whalley, Wenham Magna R. Suff. 
Rey. R. W. K. Walter, Rockbeare R. Devon. 
Rev. R. C. Wolfe, Braithwell V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. W. Worsley, Braytoft R. Linc. 
Rey. T. D. Young, Long Sutton P.C. Linc. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. M. Briggs, to King’s College Hosp. 
Rev. J. W. Saunders. to the London Hosp, 
Rev. H. R. Slade, to the Earl of Ciarendon, 





Civit PreFeRMENTS. 


Mr. Serjeant Merewether to be Town Clerk of 
London. 7 

Elliot M‘Naghten, esq. to be a Director of the 
East India Company. ‘ : 

Capt. Donatus O’Brien to be Private Secretary 
to Sir James Graham, Sec. of State, 
The Rey. Richard Harrington, M.A. to be 
Principal of Brazenose college, Oxford. 
Wm. Fishburn Donkin, M.A. to be Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 

Rev. James Butler, M.A. to be Head Master 
of Burnley School, Yorksh. 

The Rev. John Fletcher to be Master of the 
King’s College School at Nassau, New Pro- 
vidence, 





BIRTHS. 

May 12. At Seend, Wilts, the wife of W. H. 
Ludlow Bruges, esq. 2 dau.——13. At Abbott’s 
Ann, Hants, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 8. 
Best, a son.— 14. At Over Court, Glouces- 
tersh. the wife of R. Cann Lippincott, esq. a 
dau.——15. At Cholterton Lodge, Hants, the 
wife of the Rev. Wadham Knatchbull, a son. 
—- In Hereford-st. the Hon. Mrs. Richard 
Cavendish, a dau.—16. At Bramshott House, 
Liphook, the wife of W. Chalcraft, esq. a dau. 
—19. At Bedford, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Brereton, B.C.L. a son, ——24. At 
Winkton House, Ringwood, the wife of Ed- 
ward Weld, esq. a son,——28. At the resi- 
dence of her father, Sir Charles Elton, the 
wife of the Rev. KE. D. Tinling, a son.——At 
‘Wanlip rectory, Leic. the wife of the Rev. 
C. A. Paimer, a son. 

Lately. At Ledstone-hall, Yorksh. the Hon. 
Mrs. H. Ramsden, a dau.——At Broadstairs, 
Lady Mary Stephenson, a son.——At Addles- 
trop-house, Lady Eleanor Cathcart, a dau. 
—-lIn Belgrave-sq. the lady of the Right Hon. 
Henry Labouchere, M.P. a dau.——In South- 
st. Lady Kilmaine, a dau.—In St. James’s 
pl. the wife of Wm. Cripps, esq. M.P. a dau. 
—In St. James’s-pl. Lady Lubbock, a son. 
—Lady Jane Ogilvy, a dau.——In Mount-st. 
Berkeley-sq. the lady of Sir G. E, Pocock, 
Bart. ason——In Hereford-st. the wife of Col. 
Newbery, a dau.—lIn Hertford-st. May-fair, 
the Hon. Mrs. Scott, a son.——At Melchborne 
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Park, Beds. Lady St. John, a dau.——At Pen- 
sax-court, Worcestersh. the wife of Thomas 
Clutton Brock, esq. a son.——At Droxford, the 
wife of E. Stracey, esq. ason.—aAt Warbling- 
ton Lodge, the wife of Col. Edw. Byam, a son. 
——At Outerard, the wife of N. J. Ffrench, 
esq. R.M. and dau. of D. O’Connell, esq. M.P. 
ason.—At Mooresfort, Tipperary, the Lady 
Cecil Gordon, a dau. 

June 2. At Kew, the Lady Mary Hope, a 
dau.—At Naples, the wife of Thomas Braba- 
zon Aylmer, esq. a son.——4. At Leamington 
Priors, the wife of Andrew Wight, = of Or- 
miston, a son and heir.——7. At Blackhali, 
Devon, the wife of James Cornish, esq. a dau. 
——S8._ In Devonport-st. Hyde Park, the wife 
of W. R. Browne, esq. of Chisledon, Wilts, a 
dau.—11. At Otterington House, Yorksh. the 
wife of Capt. Hampton, of Henllys, Anglesey, 
a dau.——13. The lady of Capt. Sir H. Loraine 
Baker, Bart. C.B. of Dunstable House, Rich- 
mond, a son.——At Montagu-pl. the wife of 
Edmund Barker Ray, esq. a dau.—-l4. At 
Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Anderson, a son.—— 
At Easton House, Corsham, the wife of P. 
Hooper, = a dau, 15. In Whitehall-pl. 
Mrs. Swynfen Jervis, a dau.—aAt Tisbury, 
the wife of Wm. Turner, esq. a son and heir. 
——l7. At Bridge House, Hendon, the wife 
of P. C, Toker, esq. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 30. At West Maitland, John Williams 
M. Curdy, esq. to Jane, second dau. of Bourn 
Russell, esq. of Maitiand, and niece of the late 
Sir Henry Chamberlain, Consul Gen. of South 
Ametica. 

Nor. 29. At Wanganui, Gilbert Francis 
Dawson, esq. R.N. Police Magistrate, to Har- 
riott Heywood, second dau. of W. H. Styles, 
esq. of New House Farm, Northfleet, Kent. 

March 8. At Calcutta, James Davidson, 
esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service, to Mary, relict of the late Rev. 
Frederick Wybrow. 

April12. At Naples, William Phillippo Bar- 
ker, esq. only son of the late T. L. Barker, 
esq. of Orwell Place, Ipswich, to Bertha, 
youngest dau. of Joseph Mittelholzen, esq. of 
Palermo. 

May 3. At Denham, Bucks, Phillips, second 
son of Phillips Powell, esq. of Snettisham, 
Norfolk, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Simeon Howard, esq. of Troy, Herts.—At 
Ipswich, Capt. F. Chevallier Syer, Royal Navy, 
son of the Rev. B. B. Syer, Rector of Kedding- 
ton, co. Suffolk, to Agnes, fourth dau. of 
John Cobbeld, esqg.——At Hillmorton, near 
Rugby, John Charles Bucknill, M.B. of West- 
bourne-place, Eaton-sq. to Mary-Anne, only 
a of Thos. Townsend, esq. of Hillmorton 

all. 

4. At Northampton, the Rev. F. T, Black- 
burne, Incumbent of Cannock, Staff., eldest 
son of the Rev. F. Blackburne, Rector of Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, to Sarah-Eliza, only surviv- 
ing dau. of John Freeman, esq. late of Har- 
borne, Staffordsh. 

5. In London, the Rev. Francis Upjohn, 
Vicar of Gorleston, Suffolk, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late G. J. Gorham, esq. of Eaton 
Ford House, Bedfordshire. 

At Frankfort, Lowther Thomas Forrest, 
esq. Bengal Army, second son of Thomas For- 
rest, esq. of Bentield, Berks, to Lydia, eldest 
dau. of Justin M‘Carty, esq. of Carrignavan, 


Cork. 

8. At Christchurch, Adam Kerr, esq. M.D, 
E. I. Co. Service, to Henrietta Tyrwhitt, dau. 
of Samuel Brown, esq. of London. 

10. At Wrotham, Thomas Henry Allen 
Poynder, esq. M.A. and Barrister-at-Law, 
to Mary-Anne, only surviving child of the 
late Robert Edmeades, esq.——At South Mal- 
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ling, Arthur Powell, esq. of Clapton House, 
Middlesex, to Fanny-Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. P. G. Crofts, of Malling House. 
——At Liverpool, Samuel Sampson, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Ellen- 


Sarah, only dau. of the Rev. Edward Ward, of 


London.——At Trentham, Frederick-Carne, 
eldest son of John Peter Rasch, esq. of Black- 
heath, to Catherine-James, eldest dau. of the 
late James Edwards, esq. of Pall Mall, and 
the Manor House, Harrow. 

11. At Colchester, William Warwick Haw- 
kins, esq. of Alresford Hall, Essex, to Jane- 
Harriet, younger dau. of the late Francis 
Smithies, esq. of Colchester.——At St. Pan- 
cras, William Pitt Manson, esq. B.A., of 
Trinity Coll. Camb. and Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Margaret, dau. of the late Rev. J. A. Do- 
noughue.——At Stockland-Bristol, near Bridg- 
water, Chas. Grevile Prideaux, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, to Catharine-Ann, second dau. of the 
Rev. Noblett Ruddock, Vicar of Stockland- 
Bristol and of Westbury-cum Priddy, Somer- 
set.—At Henbury, Gloucestersh. Capt. 
Henry C. Seymour, 23d Fusiliers, to Mary, 


eldest dau. of the late Rev. A. Daubeney, of 


Backwell House, Som.——At Berwick Bassett, 
Wilts, the Rev. Robert Cooper, youngest son 
of Edward Cooper, esq. of Staverton, Wilts, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. and co-heiress of the 
late John Nalder, esq. of Berwick Bassett.—— 
At Chatham, Capt. Luxmore, Royal Eng., to 
Catherine-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Col. John 
Ross Wright, Commanding Royal Eng.——At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. George de 
Butts, A.M. Vicar of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, younger son of the late Fred. de Butts, 
esq. of Springfield, Bray, Wicklow, to Anna- 
Maria, dau. of the late Major John Tocker, 
E. I. Co.’s Service. ——At St. James’s, West- 
minster, Charles Sumner, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, second son of the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, to Margaret, dau. of John Ellerker Boul- 
cott, esq. of Hyde Park-sq.—At St. James’s, 
Capt. the Hon. G. A. F. Liddell, of the Scot’s 
Fusilier Guards, to Cecil Elizabeth, fourth dau. 


-of the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Valerian Welles- 


ley, D.D. Rector of Bishop Wearmouth. 

12, At Hadley, the Rev. Joseph ‘Taylor, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, Dukinfield, to 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of the Rev. John 
Richard Thackeray, Rector of Hadley.——At 
Lewisham, the Rev. J. A. Dunage, Assistant 
Chaplain of the Tower, to Catharine-Ann, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Cowburn, esq. of Syden- 
ham, Kent.——The Rev. George Mount Keith 
Ellerton, eldest son of the late John Frederick 
Ellerton, esq. of Bengal Civil Service, and 

randson of the late Sir G. M. Keith, Bart. to 

lizabeth Dey, third dau. of John Crouch, 
esq. of Bruton, Som.——At St. Pierre, Mon- 
mouthsh., the Rev. E.T. Williams, M.A., only 
son of Major-Gen. Sir Edmund Keynton Wil- 
liams, K.C.B., to Fanny, dau. of the late John 
Baldwyn, esq. of the Mount, near Chepstow. 
—George F. Sullivan, esq. of the Royal Scot’s 
Greys, eldest son of G. J. Sullivan, esq. of Wil- 
bury Park, to Emily-Anne, only dau. of Rich. 
Prime, esq. of Walberton, Sussex.——At St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, Frederick-Kidman Par- 
kinson, of Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. to Louise- 
Despinou, eldest dau. of the late E. H. Des- 
vignes, of Golden-sq.——At Lewisham, the 
Hon. Henry Legge, Vicar of Lewisham, bro- 
ther of the Earl of Dartmouth, to Miss Rogers, 
of Elliot-pl. Blackheath.——At Thetford, Edw. 
Palmer, esq. of Thetford, to Emily, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Robert Dade, 
M.A. Rector of Denver, Norfolk. 

13. At Leyton, Essex, Robert Sheppard, 
esq. of the Grove, Stratford, to Augusta, dau. 
of W. Rhodes, esq. of the Grange, Leyton.—— 
At Amlwych, Thomas P, Anwyl, esq. of -Hen- 


gae, near Dolgelly, to Anne-Maria, eldest dau, 
of W. P. Lhoyd, esq. of Lhoydiarth, Anglesea. 

14. At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Mr. Chas. 
Calvert Corner, of Dean-st. Southwark, to 
Caroline, youngest dau. of the late Bryan Cor- 
coran, esq. of Mark Lane and a 
Broadwater, Sussex, John Lysaght, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, Dublin, only son of the late 
Nicholas Lysaght, esq. of Mallow, co. Cork, 
to Caroline-Harriet, fourth dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Alexander Beatson, of Henly, 
Sussex, formerly Gov. of St. Helena.——At 
St. George-the-Martyr, Queen-square, Alfred 
Turner, esq. of Winchmore Hill, to Frances, 
widow of the Rev. John Leggett, of East Tis- 
ted, Hants. 

17. At Hove, near Brighton, Harry-Dent 
Goring, esq. of Highden, Sussex, eldest son 
of Sir Charles Forster Goring, Bart. to Mary- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. and heiress of the late 
John Griffith Lewis, esq. of Lianddyfnan, 
—— and relict of Jones Panton, jun. esq. 
of Plasgwyn, same county.——At Ed ingham, 
Northumberland, Henry Ramsey Baines, esq. 
to Emma, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. J. 
Baines, Vicar of Cainham, Salop.——At Sal- 
ford, Manchester, the Rev. Richard Rigg, 
M.A., Rector of St. Clement’s, Norwich, to 
Hannah-Isabella, dau. of the late Roger Hol- 
land, esq. of Birch House, near Bolton.——At 
Coldstream, N. B., the Rev. J. N. Calcraft, 
M.A. Rector of Haceby, Lincolnsh., to Mari- 
anne-Sophia, only dau. of William Mansell, 
esq. Fort Adjutant at Berwick on ‘Tweed.— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Hanbury, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Nelson Rycroft, Bart. 

19. At Alveston, Warwicksh., Dalrymple, 
third son of Capt. J. Crawford, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of John 
Webb, esq. of Tiddington, near Alveston.— 
At Dawlish, Devon, George Wilson, M.B. 
‘Trinity Coll. Cambridge, to Mellena, dau. of 
the late John Lowder, esq. of Chapel House, 
Bath.—aAt Streatham, Charles J. Cowie, 
esq. Madras Army, to Catherine-Anne, second 
dau. of the Rev. G. Hough, M.A., Senior 
Chaplain at the Cape of Good Hope.——At 
St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Edward U. Vidal, 
esq. of Cornborough, near Bideford, and of 
the Middle Temple, only son of Edward Sealy, 
esq. of Bridgewater, to Emma-Harriet, dau. of 
Walpole Eyre, = of Bryanston-sq.——At St. 
Paul’s, Balls Pond, Alfred Crompton Bentley, 
esq. of Highbury, to Charlotte-Selina, eldest 
dau. of the late James Wilson, esq. of High- 
bury-terr.—aAt St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Henry, fourth son of the late George Trower, 
esq. of Russell-sq. to Helen, eldest dau. of 
William Seymour, esq. of Montague-place. 

21. At Petersfield,, Osmer King, esq. of Ber- 
nard-st. Russell-sq. to Anna, eldest dau. of 
James Whicher, esq. of Petersfield.—aAt 
Christchurch, ‘Thomas Wyndham, esq. only 
son of the Rev. Dr. Wyndham, of Hinton, 
New Forest, to Annie Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. 
Penruddocke, Fusilier Guards, of Winckton, 
Hants. 

23. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, the 
Hon. George Liddell, third son of Lord Ravens- 
worth, to Louisa, second dau. of Gen. the Hon. 
Robert Meade——At Thame, Oxfordshire, 
the Rev. John Stamer, eldest son of Perce 
Stamer, esq. of Ivy Lodge, Clare, Ireland, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Edward Payne, 
esq. Of Lashlake, ‘Thame. 

24. At Rempstone, Notts, the Rev. J. T. 
Tucker, of the Church Missionary Coll. eldest 
son of John Boys Tucker, esq. of Shaftesbury, 
to Harriet, only dau. of the late John Marshall, 
esq. of Stanford Hall, Nottingham. At 
Veryan, Cornwall, the Rev. George Hadow, 
eldest son of G. J. Hadow, esq. of Clifton, to 
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Fanny-Theophila, second dau. of John Gwat- 
kin, esq. of Parc Behan, Cornwall.—At 
Persley, James Farquhar Hadden, son of 
Gavin Hadden, esq. of Union Grove, to 
Elizabeth Violette, eldest dau. of Col. Lindsay, 
C.B. of Halbeath, late of 78th Highlanders. 
——aAt Clifton, Capt. Leckonby Phipps, 68th 
Light Inf. to Miss Lowe, of Harefield, Cheam. 
—aAt Southwell, the Rev. C. R. Flint, Rec- 
tor of Bilsthorpe, to Frances, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. R. H. Fowler, Minor Canon of South- 
well and Vicar of Rollestone.——At Here- 
ford, Evan, Thomas, esq. of Brecon, youngest 
son of the late David Thomas, of Wellfield, 
Radnorshire, e to Anne-Elizabeth, only 
child of the late William Pateshell, esq.—aAt 
St. Marylebone, Thomas-Somers, eldest son 
of Thomas Somers Cocks, esq. of Harley- 
street, to Sarah-Louisa, dau. of Charles G. 
Wynne, esq. of Voelas, Denbighshire, and 
Portman-sq¢.——At Hampton, James Halli- 
burton Young, esq. of Lee, Kent, to Ann- 
Jacintha, eldest dau. of Henry Jepson, esq. of 
_Hampton.—At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
Henry Sherston Baker, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
only son of the Rev. G. A. Baker, Rector of 
Fingest, Bucks, and nephew of Sir Henry 
Baker, Bart. to Maria-Martha, youngest ser- 
viving dau. of the late John Burke, esq. of 
York-pl. Portman-sq. and Jamaica.——At St. 
John’s, Paddington, John Staniforth Beckett, 
esq. late of Barnsley, Yorksh., to Gertrude- 
Elizabeth, elder dau. of the late Sir W. H. 
Mulcaster, R.N., At St. John’s, Padding- 
ton, K. G. Stevens, esq. of Albion-st., Hyde 
Park, to Emily-Elizabeth, dau. of G. W. 
Brande, esq. of Oxford-sq., Hyde Park.—— 
At St. James’s, Westminster, Henry T. Wor- 
ley, esq. of the Albany, and Iver Heath, Bucks, 
to Isabel'a-Charlotte, dau. of Joseph Timpe- 
ron, esq. of New Barnes, near St. Alban’s. 

25. At Brinton, Robert Pearson, son of 
Robert John Brereton, esq. of Biakeney, Nor- 
folk, to Anna-Margaretta, eldest dau. of Wm. 
John Brereton, esq. of Brinton. Also, Rich, 
James Ward, esq. of Wroughton, Wilts, to 
Elizabeth-Maria, second dau. of W. J. Brere- 
ton, esq. At East Stonehouse, Charles H. 
Mackintosh, M.D. eldest son of R. D. Mack- 
intosh, M.D., of Exeter, to Henrietta, dau. of 
the late John Vallach, esq. R.N. of King- 
sand House, Maker. 

27. AtSt. Pancras, William Henry Wall, 
esy. of Tonbridge Wells, eldest son of the late 
John Wall, esq. formerly of Ashford, Kent, to 
Harriet, eldest dau. of Charles Yates, esq. of 
Mecklenburgh-square. 

28. At St. James’s, Westminster, Samuel 
Hutchings, esq. of Cregane Castle, Charle- 
ville, Ireland, to Mary, dau, of the late Peter 
Burrowes, esq. of Dublin.——At Harefield, 
Hayes Kyd, esq. only son of Robert Kyd, esq. 
of Calcutta, and grandson of the late Gen. 
Kyd, to Caroline-Maria, youngest dau. of 
J. Spedding, of Haretield, Middlesex.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Bence 
Jones, esq. M.D. to Lady Millicent Acheson, 
dau. of the Right Hon. the Earl of Gosford. 

30. At Twerton, near Bath, Major Charles 
Wallett, of the Ceylon Rifles, to Anne Good- 
enough, only dau. of T. S. Hayter, esq. of 
Twerton Coll.—lIn the Duchy of Hesse Hom- 
burg, Robt. B. Byass, esq. of Sydenham, Kent, 
a Elizabeth, dau. of the late Richard Nicholl, 
esq. of Greenhill Grove, Herts.——At_ the 
Spital, near Hexham, Edward Chariton, M.D., 
second son of Wm. Charlton, esq. of Hesley- 
side, Northumb. to Eliza, second dau. of the 
late James Kirsopp, esq. of the Spital, and 
grand-dau. of the late Sir Alex. Livingstone, 
of Westquarter, Bart. 

31. At Huish, Wilts, the Rev. Wm. Bleeck, 
A.B. Chaplain of the Widows’ Coll. at Frox- 
field, to Martha, youngest dau. of Mr. Geo, 








Young, of Huish.—At Leadenham, the Rev. 
Henry Schneider, M.A. Rector of Carlton 
Scroop, to Julia, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Bernard Smith, Rector of Great Ponton, Lin- 
coln.—At Yalding, Rev. Thomas Milles, to 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Thomas White, esq. 
of Kenward Yalding, Kent.——At Leamington, 
the Rev. E. J. Edwards, Perpetual Curate of 
Trentham, to Elizabeth-Anne, only dau. of 
Richard Edensor Heathcote, esq. of Longton 
Hall, and Apedale, Staffordsh.—aAt Ightham, 
near Tonbridge, Kent, Thomas Chariton, = 
of Ightham, to Margaret, eldest dau. of Col. 
James.— At Lincoln, William, third son of 
Joseph Marshall, esq. of Waldersea House, 
Camb. to Frances-Charlotte, second dau. of 
Charles Beaty, 4 M.D. of Lincoln.—At 
Glastonbury, the Rev. Geo. Tilladam Hyatt, 
M.A. to Katherine-Harris, eldest dau. of the 
late J. J. Roach, esq.— At Stoodley, the Rev. 


W. P. Pitman, of Washfield, Devon, son of 


James Pitman, esq. of Dunchideock Park, to 
Catherine-Susanna, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Daniel, esq. of Stoodley Hall, Devon, and 
grand.-dau. of Alderman Daniel, of Bristol. 

Lately. At Walcot, Stamford, Linc. the 
Hon. and Rey. J. Fortescue, Rector of Polti- 
more, Devon, to Miss C Neville, dau. of the 
Rey. H. Neville, of Cottesmore, Rutland.— 
At St. John’s, Westminster, John, youngest 
son of the late Joseph Steavenson, esq. of 
Shantock Hall, Herts, to Susanna, eldest dau. 
of Samuel Ellis, esq. late of the Wandsworth- 
road.——Rev. Edwaid Quenby Ashby, Rector 
of Dunton, Bucks, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
Rey. H. Palmer, of Carlton Hall, Leicester. 

June. At Withycombe Rawleigh, Lieut. 
Thomas Smith, R.N. of Lympstone, to Jane, 
second dau. of A. Stogdon, esq. Rose Cottage, 
Exmouth.—At Winwick, the Rev. W. H. 
Boulton, Rector of Aughton, eldest son of R. 
Boulton, esq. of Harrock Hall, Lanc. to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late E. Griffin, esq. of 
Liverpool, and widow of the late T. Ellames 
Withington, esq. of Culcheth Hall. —— At 
Brighton, George Augustus Graham, youngest 
son of Gen. Vernon, of Hilton Park, Staf- 
fordsh. to Louisa-Jane-Frances, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Bertie Cator, R.N. of Mount Mascal, 
Bexley, Kent.——At Saint Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, John Charles, eldest son of John_Par- 
rott, esq. of Clapham Common, to Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Alfred ‘Tebbitt, esq. 
—At Tidenham, Glouc. Charles Murray, esq. 
of St. James’s-sq. to Frances-Cornelia, young- 
est dau. of the Tate Lieut.-Gen. Daniel Burr, 
E. I. Service.——At Croydon, Surrey, Thomas 
Jameson, esq. of Cork, to Mrs. Boldero, widow 
of the Rev. George Boldero, of Ixworth, Suf- 
folk.—In Euston sq. Edward L. Jacobson, of 
Rotterdam, Knight of the Order of the Nether- 
lands Lion, to Harriett, eldest dau. of H. J. 
Enthoven, esq. of Euston-square. Ae 

2. At Leamington Spa, Sir Thos. Phillipps, 
Bart. of Middle Hill, Worc. to Elizabeth-Har- 
riet-Anna, eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. J. 
Mansel, and grand-dau. of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Mansel, Bart. of Iscoed, and of the late 
Laver Oliver, esq. of Brill House, Bucks. —— 
At Leamington, Robert Stuart, esq. of the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, to Elizabeth-Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. Archibald 
Hamilton Cathcart.——At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston-sq. Major Henry Houghton Irving, 58th 
Regt. to Amelia-Alicia, relict of the late John 
Hawksley, esq. of Dublin.——At Higham, Suf- 
folk, John Grimwood, eldest son of J. G. 
Perkins, esq. of Lewisham, Kent, to Eliza- 
beth-Martha, only dau. of A. C. Reeve, esq. of 
Higham House, Suffolk. At St. Marylebone, 
the Rev. John Charles Whish, B.A. second 
son of Major-Gen. Whish, C.B. to Frances 
Eling, only dau. of Samuel Brasier, esq. of 
York-ter. Regent’s Park. 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart. Luptow. 

April 16. At his seat, Cople House, 
Bedfordshire, aged 83, the Right Hon. 
George James Ludlow, third Earl Lud- 
low, Viscount Preston (1760), and Baron 
Ludlow of Ardsulla, co. Meath (1755), in 
the peerage of Ireland; Baron Ludlow 
(1831), in the peerage of the United King- 
dom; G.C.B.; a General in the army, 
Colonel of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and a member of the consolidated board 
of General Oflicers. 

The peerage which has thus become 
extinct, was first conferred on the late 
Earl's father, who was Comptroller of 
the Household to King George the Third. 
He was the grandson of Stephen, de- 
scended from a younger brother of the 
celebrated republican Edmund Ludlow, 
who was of an antient family in Wiltshire. 
Peter Ludlow, esq. nephew of Edmund, 
became one of the Clerks in Chancery in 
Treland ; and, having married Mary, dau. 
and heiress of John Preston, esq. of Ard- 
salla, co. Meath, became M.P. for that 
county. His son Peter, was advanced to 
the peerage in 1755, and by Lady Frances 
Lumley, daughter of ‘Thomas fourth Barl 
of Scarborough, had issue two sons, of 
whom ‘Augustus the second Earl, died 
unmarried in 181], and the younger was 
the nobleman now deceased. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
Guards, the 19th March, 1778. He pro- 
ceeded with that regiment to America in 
Feb. 1781, and became Lieutenant and 
Captain in March following. Joining 
the army of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, 
he was made prisoner on the surrender of 
York Town. On this occasion he nar- 
rowly escaped being hanged by the Ame- 
ricans, An American having been some 
time previously seized in the British lines, 
and hung as a spy, the troops of the 
United States called aloud for retaliation, 
and when the British army surrendered, 
Washington was beset by clamour and 
importunity to sanction the execution 
of an English officer. Yielding appa- 
rently to this outcry, Sir Charles Asgill, 
Captain Ludlow, and others of the 
Guards’ officers, were made to draw lots. 
Asgill and Ludlow, great friends, as well 
as brother-officers, were the two last for 
the risk. The lot fell upon Asgill. 
Washington delayed the execution, and 
Lady Asgill, the mother of the British 
officer, had time to make interest with 
the Court of France, where she was per- 
sonally and intimately known, The King 
of France interfered, and Asgill was 


saved. Had the lot fallen upon Ludlow, 
the influence of his family might not have 
been able to save him, and the humanity 
of Washington might have been overborne 
by the fury of his raw soldiery. Obtain- 
ing his parole, Captain Ludlow returned 
to England. In 1790 he obtained a 
Company in the Guards, with the usual 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 

In 1793 he served in the army under 
the Duke of York in Flanders, and from 
the period of the capture of Valenciennes 
he was present in the different actions of 
that and the following campaign. In one 
of these actions, near Roubaix, he was 
severely wounded, and lost his arm, upon 
which he returned to England. On the 
21st August, 1795, he obtained the rank 
of Colonel; on the 18th June 1798, that 
of Major-General ; aiid in 1800 he pro. 
ceeded to Ireland. 

In the memorable expedition to Egypt 
he commanded, as he had done for some 
time before, the Brigade of Guards. 
Landing with his brigade in Aboukir 
Bay, he was hotly engaged with the enemy 
on the 8th of March, 1801. In the bat. 
tles of the 13th and the decisive one of 
2Ist of that mouth he was likwise engaged, 
and he continued in command of his bri- 
gade during the approach to, and up to 
the surrender of Alexandria. The brigade 
of Guards testified their attachment to 
their gallant Commander by presenting to 
him an Egyptian vase, with an address, 
dated at the Camp before Alexandria, 
Aug. 9, 1801, expressing their sense of 
his merits. ‘This vase has been pre- 
sented to the Guards’ Club, In the 
latter part of this campaign he com- 
manded a brigade of the line, and after 
its termination returned to England. 

Uvon the breaking out of the war in 
1803 the Duke of York recommended 
Major-Gen. Ludlow for the command of 
the Kentish District, at a moment when 
invasion was expected on that part of the 
coast. After this proof of the reliance of 
his Sovereign in his skill and capacity, he 
was, in 1805, employed in the command 
of a Division on the coast of Hanover. 
In the expedition to Copenhagen, in 1807, 
he again commanded a division under 
Lord Cathcart. On the 10th Oct. 1808, 
he was appointed Colonel of the 38th 
Regiment, and on the 30th May, 1836, 
Colonel of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
He was invested with the order of the 
Bath, before the enlargement of the order, 
Nov. 14, 1804. 

On the death of his brother, Nov. 7, 
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1811, he succeeded to the Irish peerage ; 
and at the coronation of King William 
the Fourth he was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom, by patent, dated 1831. 
His Lordship was never married ; and all 
his dignities have now become extinct. 
The Duke of Bedford succeeds to his 
Lordship’s Irish estates. 





Gen. Sir Wittiam Houston, Barr. 

Aprii 8. At Bromley-Hill, aged 78, 
General Sir William Houston, Bart. 
G.C.B. G.C.H. and K.C. Governor of 
Gibraltar, and Colonel of the 20th Foot. 

This distinguished officer was the heir 
male and representative of the Houstons 
of Cotrioch, N. B. 

His first commission in the army was 
that of Ensign in the 3lst Regiment in 
1781. In 1782, he was promoted to a 
Lieutenancy in an independent company ; 
in 1783, he removed to the 77th, and in 
1784, to the 19th Foot. During these 
periods, and until 1794, he served in the 
West Indies three years and a half, on 
the Continent fifteen months, and on 
home-service five years, In 1783, he 
was reduced on half-pay, and remained so 
seventeen months. In 1794 he was ap- 
pointed Major of the 19th Foot, and 
served in command of his regiment on 
the Continent under the Duke of York. 
In 1795 he was appointed to the Lieut.- 
Colonelcy of the 84th, and afterwards to 
that of the 58th Foot. From this period 
till 1802, he served three years on home- 
service and five years in the Mediterra- 
nean. He was present at the taking of 
Minorea; in the reserve on landing on 
the 8th March 1801, in Egypt ; covering 
the flank of the army advancing on the 
13th to Alexandria; in the advanced 
corps in the action of the 2st before 
Alexandria; in command of a brigade at 
the taking of Rosetta; and at the sur- 
render of Grand Cairo and Alexandria. 

The 29th of April, 1802, he received 
the rank of Colonel. He served in the 
Mediterranean and Ireland; was ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General in 1804, and 
attached eight months to the Volunteer 
Staff ; after which he served with brigades 
of the line and militia in England and 
Ireland, and on the expedition to Wal- 
cheren he commanded the reserve. 

The 25th Oct. 1809, he received the 
rank of Major-General, and remained 
on home-service at Brighton, till the 
25th Dec. 1810, when he was appointed on 
the Staff of the army in Portugal, and 
to command the 7th division, with which 
he was present at the battle of Fuentes 
a’ Onor, and received a medal for that 
achievement. He remained in the Pe- 
ninsula till the following autumn, when 
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he was ordered home by the medical 
board in consequence of an attack of the 
Walcheren fever. The Ist of July, 1811, 
he received the Colonelcy of the 4th, 
afterwards the 2nd garrison battalion. 
He was re-appointed to the command at 
Brighton, and from thence to that of the 
South-West District ; and presented with 
the LAcutaneet-Camieeniie of Ports- 
mouth, The 4th of June, 1814, lie re- 
ceived the rank of Lieut.-General, and 
the 5th of April 1815, the Colonelcy of 
the 20th Foot. He attained the rank of 
full General in 1837. He was nominated 
a Knight Commander of the Bath at the 
enlargement of the Order in 1815, and 
advanced to the grade of a Grand Cross 
in 183. In 1836 he was created a 
Baronet. 

Sir William Houston married, Nov. 5, 
1808, Lady Jane, widow of Samuel Long, 
esq. brother to the late Lord Farn- 
borough, and sister to the late’ Earl of 
Lauderdale, as also to the Marchioness 
of Tweedda!le, the late Rt. Hon, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Thomas Maitland, G.C.B., &c. 
Lady Jane died June 1, 1833, having bad 
issue by Mr. Long two sons and a 
daughter, and by Sir William Houston, 
two suns: 1, Sir George Augustus Fre- 
derick Houston, Bart. born in 1809, an 
officer in the army; 2. William, late a 
Capt. in the 10th Hussars. Sir William 
Houston’s funeral took place at Carshal- 
— his brother was previously in- 
tered. 





Lizut.-Gen. Sir Lionet Smitu, Barr. 

Jan. 3. At the Mauritius, in his 64th 
year, his Excellency Lieut.-General Sir 
Lionel Smith, Knt. and Bart. G.C.B. 
and G.C.H. Governor of that colony, 
and Colonel of the 40th Foot. 

He was the younger son of Benjamin 
Smith, esq. a West India merchant in 
London, and of Lys, co. Southampton, 
High Sheriff of that county in 1780, by 
Charlotte, daughter of Nicholas Turner, 
esq. of Bignor, Sussex, and Stoke, near 
Guildford, well known as Mrs, Charlotte 
Smith, the authoress of some much ad- 
mired poetry (see a memoir of her in 
Dallaway’s History of the Rape of Arun- 
del, under Bignor Park.) Sir Lionel 
entered the army at the early age of 
eighteen ; having been appointed, without 
purchase, in March, 1795, to an En- 
signcy in the 24th Regiment of Foot, then 
in Canada; where, in October 1795, he 
obtained his Lieutenancy. While in 
America he attracted the particular notice 
of the Duke of Kent, the father of her 
present Majesty; to whose patronage he 
was principally indebted, in after life, for 
his promotion and advancement. From 
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Canada he proceeded to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; and was thence ordered with his 
regiment to cross over to the western 
coast of Africa, for the purpose of quell- 
ing a serious insurrection that had 
broken out among the blacks at Goree 
and Sierra Leone ; at one or other of which 
stations he remained during a period of 
between two and three years. He ob- 
tained his Company in May, 1801, in the 
16th Regiment, and his Majority in the 
same regiment in April, 1802. He then 
proceeded again across the Atlantic, and 
was at the taking of Surinam, Essequibo, 
Berbice, and other foreign possessions in 
the West Indies that at that time fell into 
our power. He got his Lieut.-Colonelcy 
in June, 1805, in the 18th, then at Ja. 
maica, where he served until from the 
dreadful mortality that prevailed, he 
nearly buried the whole regiment. From 
the 18th he was removed to the command 
of the 65th Regiment, then at Bombay. 
He remained in India, whither he pro- 
ceeded in 1807 or 1808, nearly twenty 
years; was at the taking of the island of 
Mauritius, in command of the 65th, in 
1810; and after its capitulation returned 
with his regiment to Bombay. His ser- 
vices in India were most flatteringly ac- 
knowledged by the Marquess of Hastings, 
then Governor-general, whose friendship 
and consideration he acquired. He com- 
manded, in 1809 and 1810, two expedi- 
tions against the pirates in the Persian 
Gulf, his brother being then resident at 
Bushire ; and upon these two occasions 
rendered essential service to the Imaum 
of Muscat, whose territories he may be 
said to have preserved. He obtained his 
full Colonelcy in June, 1813 ; commanded 
the 4th Division of the Army of the 
Deccan at the capture of Poonah, on the 
17th Nov. 1817; and was at the cavalry 
action on the 2ist Feb. 1818, at Ashta, 
where he was brought down by a sabre- 
cut on his head. He was made a Major- 
General in August, 1819, and served for 
some time in that capacity on the general 
staff of Bombay. Previously to his re- 
turn thence he was presented with a ser- 
vice of plate. He was nominated K.C.B. 
Dec. 3, 1822; on the 9th April, 1832, he 
was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 96th 
Foot. After a brief sojurn in England, 
he went out to Barbadoes as Governor 
and Commander.in-chief of the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. He there carried 
through the act of emancipation; and 
while there was made a Baronet in 1838. 
On the retirement of Lord Normanby (at 
that time Lord Mulgrave) from the go- 
vernment of Jamaica, he was appointed 
to succeed him as Captain-general and 
Commander-in.chief of that island ; where 
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however his conduct as a Governor was 
certainly not exempt from censure. He 
was made a Lieut.-General in Jan. 1837, 
and promoted to the Colonelcy of the 40th 
Regiment in February of the same year. 
Early in 1840 he was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of Mauritius ; 
but he did not arrive there until the 16th 
July in that year ; so that the term of his 
administration of the affairs of that island 
was limited toa period of little more than 
seventeen months. 

Sir Lionel died in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, although, from his ap- 
pearance, every one would have taken 
him to be much older. But tropical 
climates and hard service had worn out 
and broken up his constitution, In his 
public capacity he was not popular, and 
it may be concluded that his character 
was better fitted for the battle-field 
than the council-chamber. In all the 
relations of private life, he was emi- 
nently estimable. Himself free from 
guile, he could not bear anything ap- 
proaching to deception or misrepresenta- 
tion in others; and if his demeanour was 
not always courteous, and his language 
occasionally abrupt, these little asperities 
must be attributed solely to the frankness 
and straightforwardness of his disposition. 
His own death is said to have been ac- 
celerated by his constant and affectionate 
attendance upon Lady Smith, who bad 
for some time been an invalid, and who 
died only three days after him. 

Sir Lionel was twice married. By his 
first wife, Ellen, daughter of ‘Thomas 
Galway, esq. of Kilkerry, co. Kerry, he 
had issue two daughters, Ellen, and Mary- 
Ann. He married secondly, in 1819, 
Isabella-Curwen, daughter of Eldred 
Curwen Pottinger, esq. of Mount Pot- 
tinger, co. Down, and sister to Sir Henry 
Pottinger, Bart. now Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in China, by whom he had issue, 
Augusta and Isabella, and a son and heir, 
now Sir Lionel Smith, Bart. a youth of 
only nine years of age. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Witson. 

May 8. At Cheltenham, in his 80th 
year, Lieut.-General Sir Wiltshire Wil- 
son, K.C.H. Colonel Commandant of 
the Fifth Battalion of Royal Artillery. 

He was the second son of Wiltshire 
Wilson, esq. formerly Major of the Ist 
dragoons, and of Wollock Grange, Nor- 
thumberland, by a daughter of Ralph 
Phillips, esq. of Colchester. He was ad- 
mitted, at the age of fourteen, as a gen- 
tleman cadet in the Royal Military 


Academy at Woolwich, whence he en- 
tered the Royal Artillery as Second 
Lieutenant the 9th July, 1779. 
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In 1780 he was ordered to Jamaica, 
and continued there till 1782, when he 
was promoted to a First-Lieutenancy, 
and proceeded to the Windward Islands, 


where he was stationed three years. He_ 


then embarked, with a large force of 
Artillery, for Canada; whence, in 1790, he 
returned to England. 

At the commencement of 1793 he 
joined the army on the Continent, under 
the Duke of York, where he was con- 
tinually employed during that and the 
succeeding year; he was wounded at the 
attack on Dunkirk, the 24th Aug. 1793, 
and received his promotion as Captain- 
Lieutenant on the Ist of November of 
the same year, when he commanded the 
artillery at Nieuport at the time that place 
was successfully defended against a French 
army commanded by Gen. Vandamme, 
who was obliged to retire with very con- 
siderable loss on the sluices being opened ; 
and, in consequence of the gallantry of 
the fishermen of that town, the Duke of 
York incorporated them into a company 
of Artillery, the command of which he 
was pleased to give to this officer in July, 
1794. He again commanded the Allied 
Artillery at the defence of Nieuport, 
when that fortress was defended by Gen. 
Diepenbrook, with 1500 men, including 
500 emigrants and the company of incor- 
porated artillery, for the space of 19 days, 
against Gen. Moreau’s army, consisting 
of 40,000 men. On a capitulation being 
entered into, the garrison marched out 
with all the honours of war, and this 
officer remained a prisoner nine months, 
when he was exchanged and returned to 
England. 

In 1795 he was appointed commanding 
officer of artillery on the expedition to 
Quiberon Bay, and in 1796 was ordered 
to the Cape of Good Hope. In 1797 he 
returned to England on being promoted 
to a Company; and, in May, 1798, went 
on the expedition to Ostend, when he 
was again taken prisoner and sent to 
Lisle, and was exchanged in 1799 with 
Gen. Bernard and several other officers. 

In 1800 he was sent to the West 
Indies, where he remained five years, the 
last three of which he commanded the 
artillery, and was present at the taking of 
St. Lucia, Tobago, and the colony of 
Surinam. He was then relieved, and 
again visited England. On the 20th of 
July, 1804, he obtained a Majority, and 
on the 10th of March, 1805, a Lieut.- 
Colonelcy. 1n 1806 he was appointed to 
command the artillery in the Northern 
district, which he held until 1810, when 
he was ordered to the East Indies to 
take the command of the artillery in 
Ceylon ; and on the 2st of Jan. 1815, 


was relieved in his command, and re- 
turned to England. He was subsequently 
one year at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
seven years in Canada. He obtained the 
brevet of Colonel in the army in 1813, 
was appointed Colonel of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, 20th Dec. 1814, attained the rank 
of Major-General in 1819, was appointed 
Colonel Commandant of the 5th Battalion 
of Royal Artillery the 21st Jan. 1828, and 
attained the rank of Lieut.-General in 
1837. He received the honour of knight- 
hood in 1836, having been previously 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
order of the Guelphs of Hanover. 

Sir Wiltshire Wilson married, first, in 
1789, Miss Lees, daughter of John Lees, 
esq. ; and secondly, in 1825, a daughter 
of Jacob Glen, esq. of Chambly, Lower 
Canada, 





Lreut.-GEn. SHRAPNEL, 

March 13. At his residence, Peartree 
House, near Southampton, Lieut.-Gen. 
Henry Shrapnel, Royal Art. 

He obtained his commission as Second 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery on the 
9th of July, 1779, and consequently was 
an officer for the long period of upwards 
of 62 years. He was appointed First 
Lieutenant the 3rd Dec. 1781, Captain 
the 15th Aug. 1793, Major the Ist Nov. 
1803, First Assistant Inspector of Ar- 
tillery the 10th Feb. 1804, Lieut.-Col. 
the 2th July, 1804, Colonel the 4th 
June, 1813, Major-General the 12th Aug. 
1819, and Lieut.-General the 10th Jan. 
1827. 

Lieut.-General Shrapnel served with 
the Duke of York’s army in Flanders, 
and at the siege of Dunkirk, and shortly 
after the siege of Gibraltar he invented 
the case shot, a destructive engine of war 
used by the Royal Artillery, and known 
by the name of Shrapnel Shells. ‘The 
discovery was considered of such import- 
ance, that on its adoption by the service 
he received a pension of 1200/7. per 
annum, in addition to the pay of the re. 
spective ranks in the army he subse- 
quently held. He retired from active 
service as a General Officer on the 29th 
of July, 1825. 

His body was interred in the family 
vault in the chancel of Bradford Church, 
Wilts ; and the respect paid on the oc- 
casion to his memory by his friends and 
tenantry was such as must prove a source 
of grateful recollection to the family of 
the deceased. 





Lievut.-Cotonet Denning, C.B. 
April 6. In leading his regiment against 
the enemy at Jellalabad, Colonel William 
Henry Dennie, C.B, Lieut.-Colonel of 
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H.M. 13th Foot, and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen. 

Colonel Dennie entered the army as an 
Ensign on the Ist of January, 1800; was 
promoted to Lieutenant, by purchase, on 
the 4th Aug. 1804; -to Captain, by pur- 
chase, 4th Oct. 1810; to Major, by pur- 
chase, on the 19th April, 1821; and 
finally to Lieut.-Colonel, also by pur- 
chase, on the 6th July, 1832, having been 
the whole forty-two years of his service 
on full pay. He served in India during 
the campaign under Lord Lake in 1805- 
1806; was present at the capture of the 
Isle of France in 1810; and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself during the Burmese 
war in 1826-27, where he was severely 
wounded. In acknowledgment of his 
services on this occasion, the Companion- 
ship of the Bath was conferred upon 
him. 

He was with the army throughout the 
Affghan war, from 1828 to the period of 
his death. He led the storming party at 
Ghuznee, and was the first man within 
the walls. On this occasion, from some 
unexplained cause, he appears to have la. 
boured under the displeasure of the au- 
thorities—the honours conferred on his 
juniors in service, and his inferiors in 
rank, having been withheld from him. 
Of this he respectfully but bitterly com- 
plained to the Commander-in- Chief, the 
Governor-general, and Horse-guards, but 
received no satisfaction. The man most 
distinguished at the storm of Ghuznee 
was slighted in the despatch, and insulted 
with the offer, which he scorned, of the 
third class Dooranee order. 

In the middle of September, 1840, he 
was despatched in quest of the Wullee of 
Khooloom, then in the field, with 10,000 
men in support of Dost Mahommed. 
After a series of difficult and brilliantly 
executed manceuvres amongst the defiles 
of the Hindoo Koosh, he succeeded in 
bringing the enemy to battle at Bamecan 
on the 18th of September, where, with a 
force of less than 1,000 men, he dispersed 
10,000 of the enemy--about 800 having 
been killed or wounded. This action 
was so decisive as to terminate the cam- 

aign, and compel the surrender of Dost 
Soda Colonel Dennie was now 
offered the second class of the Dooranee 
order, but he refused it. 

On forcing the Khoord Cabul Pass be- 
tween the 9th and 30th October, he com- 
manded first the rear-guard ; then, on Sir 
R. Sale being disabled by his wound, the 
charge of the force devolyed on him. 
This duty he continued to fulfil through- 
out the greater part of the siege of Jella- 
labad, just at the conclusion of which he 
fell gloriously in battle. He had mean. 
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while been appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen ; but before the intimation of 
this reached Jellalabad, he had fallen. Few 
officers have deserved better of the nation 
than Colonel Dennie, and few are thought 
to have suffered more from the unworthy 
jealousy of superiors. 


Masor Artuorp, K.I.C. 

March 29. In consequence of wounds 
received in the encounter near Hykul- 
sye, Affghanistan, under Major-General 

ngland, on the route from Quetta to 
Candahar, in his 39th year, Major Ap- 
thorp, K I.C. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Frederick Apthorp, Rector of Gumley, 
Leicestershire, and Prebendary of Lin- 
coln, and received his education at Shrews- 
bury school, under the able direction of 
its late celebrated master Samuel Butler, 
D.D. afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. 
His destination was the church, and his 
progress in his studies would have ena- 
bled him to pass the University with 
credit, had he not chosen a profession 
more congenial to his ardent temper, 
which induced him to enter the East 
India Company’s Service in ]819. After 
seventeen years’ honourable service in the 
20th regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, 
in which he had at that time attained the 
rank of Captain, he returned to England 
on furlough in 1836. His energetic mind 
and military ardour, and his anxiety to 
improve himself in the duties of his pro- 
fession, by engaging in active service, in- 
duced him to join the British Auxiliary 
Legion, under the command of General 
Evans, in Spain. Here he served gra- 
tuitously, as Lieutenant- Colonel, and was 
made a “ Knight of the Royal Order of 
Isabella the Catholic,” in testimony of 
her Catholic Majesty’s royal approbation 
of his services in the actions of the 10th 
and 15th of March 1837, on the heights 
of San Marcos and Oriamendi. On his 
return to England he received the royal 
licence of our gracious Sovereign, dated 
16th October 1838, to assume and wear 
the badge of the said Order, and had the 
honour of being presented to her Majesty, 

In 1839 he returned to India, and was 
actively engaged in along and harassing 
but successful warfare, in which he had 
the command, against some native rebel- 
lious chiefs ; and was afterwards ordered, 
with his regiment, to cross the Indus, 
and take up his quarters at Quetta. He 
arrived there in the winter of 1841, and 
his health suffered so materially, from 
the severity of the climate, and the hard- 
ships of the service, that his life was 
despaired of from a fever, under which 
he laboured for many weeks. On his 
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recovery he was appointed Major, and 
had the command of his regiment. Ina 
letter, dated Quetta, March 6, 1842 (the 
last received from him), he writes, “ to 
give you some idea of the cold of this 
climate, about ten days ago it was so 
severe, accompanied with snow for three 
days, that an unfortunate convoy, which 
was coming up, had twelve men frozen 
to death, within six miles of this place 
(Quetta). 1 had some recruits for my 
regiment coming up at the same time, 
many of whom were so benumbed that 
they would have laid down and died had 
I not gone out with a party to get them 
in, by which means they were providen- 
tially saved. I was out all day, and it 
was certainly colder than I ever felt it 
any where.” ‘ 

In the action which proved fatal to 
him, on the 28th of March, near Hy- 
kulsye, on the route between Quetta and 
Candahar, whither Major-Gen, England 
was proceeding with a convoy for the re- 
lief of the latter place, the command of 
the light companies was entrusted to- 
Major Apthorp, who is described, in the 
official dispatch of General England, to 
have ‘led the light companies to the 
attack in the best possible style.’’ The 
Bombay Times states that the light com- 
panies were ordered to charge in line, not 
in column, up the hill, and storm the 
breastwork on the summit. These 
amounted in all to 180 men, while the 
remaining portion of the wing of Her 
Majesty’s 41st, 220 strong, under cover 
of four of Captain Leslie’s guns, with 
about 70 horse, covered the attack. The 
strength of the enemy is calculated, in 
Gen. England’s dispatch, as making an 
estimated total of at least 1500 or 2000 
men. As soon as the storming party 
reached the crest of the enemy's exterior 
defence, a dense determined mass burst 
out with such fury, that, with the advan- 
tage of the rising ground and overwhelm- 
ing numbers, the storming party were un- 
able to keep their ground. Here Cupt. 
May of the 41st was shot dead, and se- 
veral men. As soon as they began to 
retire from the hill, a party of cavalry 
dashed round’ the flank of the hill and 
burst, with the utmost impetuosity, on 
the rear. Major Apthorp, who was on 
foot, covering the retreat, was here cut 
.down, his skull was literally laid open, 
his left arm was nearly severed above the 
elbow, and he was covered with other 
wounds. 

From a private account of an officer of 
his regiment, he appears to have been 
wounded by a matchlock early in the 
action. A jemedah and two sepoys gal- 
lantly brought him off. Private accounts 
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state, that he survived only six hours: 
the writer of which, a Queen’s officer, 
adds, ‘‘a colonel of an infantry regiment, 
dining at our mess, said he had been in 
action with him, and that he was one of 
the best soldiers he ever met with.” A 
Quetta letter in the Bombay Times, of 
April 20, says that ‘‘ Major Apthorp was 
an officer who held the highest place in 
the good opinion of the army, and whose 
loss will be most severely felt. In the 
action of the 28th he behaved in the most 
gallant manner, cheering on the men, 
but, alas, ineffectually; clouds both of 
horse and foot issuing from both hills, 
and from the intervening hollow, directly 
the battalion began to retire.”’ 

Thus fell one of the numberless vic- 
tims of the fatal Affghanistan war, in 
which both climate and treachery have 
hitherto combined against our forces. The 
honourable Company have lost a most 
efficient oflicer, and his more immediate 
family the best of sons and the kindest 
of brothers. 





Cart. S. Poruam, R.N. 
Feb. 25. At Rhuddlan, St. Asaph, in 
his 62nd year, Capt. Stephen Popham, 
R.N 


Capt. Popham was brother to Brigadier- 
General George Munro Popham, C.B. 
of the Indian army, who died in 1825. 

He entered the navy as midshipman on 
board the Formidable of 98 guns, March 
12,1795. He subsequently served in the 
Trusty 50, Oiseau frigate, Victorious 
74, and Sceptre 64; from which last ship 
he was providentially absent, either on 
duty or leave, when she was wrecked in 
Table Bay, Nov. 5, 1799. 

On the 5th April, 1801, Mr. Popham, 
then belonging to the Zealous, 74, was 
upset in a boat off North Yarmouth, and 
not picked up until he had been nearly 
two hours in the water. Being then 
placed too near a large fire, his right leg 
was so dreadfully scorched that he could 
not leave his bed for upwards of six 
months. He obtained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Oct. 7, 1801. 

We next find Mr. Popham in the Glory, 
98, successively bearing the flags of Sir 
John Orde and Rear-Admiral Charles 
Stirling; from which ship he was removed 
to the Orion, 74, commanded by Captain 
Archibald Dickson, which formed part of 
the fleet under Adm. Gambier, in the ex- 
pedition against Copenhagen, whence 
Lieut. Popham brought home the Rota, a 
Danish frigate of the largest class. Du- 
ring the summer of 1808 he was frequently 
employed in the Orion’s boats, protecting 
convoys through the Sound, and engaged 
with the enemy’s flotilla. In aa he 
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accompanied Sir Richard J. Strachan to 
Walcheren, and there acted as aide-de- 
camp to the naval Commander-in-chief. 

In Nov. 1810 La Jeune Louise, a very 
fine French privateer schooner, of 14 guns 
and thirty-five men, was most gallantly 
attacked and carried in the Vlia Stroom, 
by a party of volunteers, in three boats 
from the Quebec, under the command of 
the First Lieutenant Stephen Popham, 
seconded by Lieut. R. A. Yates. 

Lieut. Popham was made Commander, 
Aug. 1, 1811: on the 6th May, 1814, 
when in the Montreal, of 21 guns, formerly 
the Royal George 23, he assisted at the 
capture ot Oswego, situated on the river 
of that name, near its confluence with 
Lake Ontario. On that occasion, he 
anchored his ship in the most gallant 
style, sustaining the whole fire of the 
American fort, until the storming party 
gained the shore. In this battle, the 
Montreal was set on fire three times by 
red-hot shot ; nor could it be wholly ex- 
tinguished for nearly three hours after the 
cannonading had ceased ; her masts, sails 
and rigging, were much cut, and Captain 
Popham was severely wounded in his 
right hand. He was in consequence pro. 
moted to post rank by commission dated 
Sept. 19, 1814. 





Sir Rosert Ker Porter. 

May 4. At St. Petersburg, aged 62, 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, Knt. K.C.H., 
K.J., and K.L.S. 

He was descended from an Irish family, 
and was brother to the clever novelists, 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter. Their 
father was an officer in the army, who 
left them in reduced circumstances. Sir 
Robert was born at Durham in the year 
1780. In early life he manifested con- 
siderable ability in drawing ; and, although 
he had a strong preference for military 
life, it was deemed proper to cultivate his 
talents as an artist. About 1790 he 
became a student of the Royal Academy, 
under the auspices of Mr. West. There 
the rapid success which attended his 
labours did great credit to his industry 
and talents. In 1798 he commenced a 
picture of Moses and Aaron, for the 
communion-table of Shoreditch Church ; 
in 1794 he presented an altar-piece to the 
Roman Catholic Chapel at Portsea, re- 
presenting Christ suppressing the Storm ; 
and in 1798 he gave to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the altar-piece of St. 
John Preaching in the Wilderness. At 


only 22 years of age he began his large 
picture of the Storming of Seringapatam, 
which was succeeded by two other pic- 
tures of the same magnitude—one the 
Siege of Acre, and the other the Battle 
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of Agincourt, which latter was presented 
to the City of London. In 1803 he was 
appointed a Captain in the Westminster 
Militia. In 1804 he was invited to 
Russia, and appointed historical painter 
to the Emperor. One of his largest 
works in that country was the decoration 
of the Admiralty Hall in 5t. Petersburg. 
During his residence at St. Petersburg 
he gained the affections of the Princess 
Mary, daughter of Prince Theodore von 
Scherbatoff, of Russia, and was about to 
marry her, when ministerial differences 
compelled him to leave Russia; in the 
year 1811, however, this marriage was 
solemnised, and the Princess now sur. 
vives him. 

Sir Robert accompanied Sir John 
Moore into Spain, and shared in the 
hardships and perils of the campaign 
which ended in the battle of Corunna, 
In 1807 he was created a Knight of St. 
Joachim of Wurtemburg, and, on his re- 
turn to England, he received the honour 
cf knighthood from the Prince Regent, 
April 2, 1813. 

From 1817 to 1820 he was engaged in 
travelling throughout the East. In 1819 
he was created a Knight of the Lion and 
Sun of Persia, and in 1832 he was created 
a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Order by William IV. In 1826 he was 
appointed Consul at Venezuela, in South 
America, where he continued to reside 
until the spring of 1841, when he left his 
mission on leave of absence. Having 
visited his old friends in Russia, he was 
about to return to England to await the 
commands of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

His brother, Dr. Porter, of Bristol, re- 
ceived a letter dated St. Petersburg, 3rd of 
May, 1842, in which he signified his inten- 
tion to embark, in the Jupiter steamer, 
for England. On the following day 
another letter arrived dated the 4th of 
May, and written by the Chaplain of the 
British Embassy, from which we give an 
extract. ‘' Yesterday Sir Robert went 
to Court to pay his respects to the Em. 
peror, and afterwards he made two or 
three visits to private friends; on arriv- 
ing at his house, about three in the 
afternoon, the servant, on opening the 
door of the carriage, perceived that his 
master was holding himself in, and that 
he moved to the door with difficulty ; but, 
before he could descend the steps, fell 
down from the effect of an apoplectic 
stroke, and was carried up stairs; he 
took a little water, soon after which con- 
sciousness ceased, and he expired at 
8 o’clock this morning.” It appears from 
the above that the letter written by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter to his brother, an- 
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nouncing his intention to return to En- 
land, was written on the very day of his 
fatal attack. 

And on the 9th of May his body was 
carried to a Russian grave, in the English 

uarter of the cemetery for strangers, and 
ollowed in mourning train by all his own 
resident countrymen, all other foreigners 
of distinction, including the diplomatic 
corps, as well as the British Embassy, 
and by many noble Russians with whom 
he was connected by alliance or friend- 
ship—a just tribute to the memory of a 
man of so many rare talents, and who 
went down to his grave with the still 
more honourable character of an exem- 
plary yet unostentatious Christian. 

Distinguished alike in the arts, in di- 
plomacy, in war, and in literature, his loss 
will be regretted by the extended circle 
who appreciated his agreeable manners 
and extensive information. 

The following are the titles of Sir 
Robert Porter’s published works : 

Travelling Sketches in Russia and 
Sweden. 1808. 2 vols. 4to. 

Letters from Portugal and Spain, 
written during the march of the troops 
under Sir John Moore. 1809. 8vo. 

Narrative of the late Campaign in 
Russia. 1813. 4to. 3rd edit. 1814. 8vo. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. during the 
years 1817—20. Lond. 1821-2. 2vols. 4to. 

There is a portrait of Sir R. K. Porter, 
when a young man, engraved in 8vo. from 
a painting by J. Wright. 





Sir Cuarues Bett, K.H. 

April 28. At Hallow Park, near 
Worcester, where he was staying on a 
visit, aged 64, Sir Charles Bell, K.H., 
F.R.S., &c. late Professor of Surgery 
in the university of Edinburgh. 

Sir C. Bell was the youngest son of 
the Rev. William Bell, a clergyman of 
the episcopal church of Scotland, and 
born at Edinburgh in 1778. He received 
his education at the High School, and 
turned his attention at an early period to 
anatomy, which was at that time taught 
with distinguished success by his brother, 
the late John Bell. The remarkable 
progress made by him in anatomical 
science soon enabled him to give as- 
sistance to his brother in his lectures and 
demonstrations, and before he was ad- 
mitted a fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, in 1799, he had 
published the first part of his ‘* System 
of Dissections.” He was soon afterwards 
made one of the surgeons of the Royal 
Infirmary, and acquired great celebrity by 
the skill and dexterity he evinced in the 
performance of surgical operations, Dis- 
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sentions among the professional men of 
Edinburgh in relation to some regulations 
of the Royal Infirmary in the appoint- 
ment of the surgeons, in which Mr. John 
Bell took a very active part, induced Mr. 
Charles Bell to quit Edinburgh for the 
metropolis in 1806. Here he commenced 
as a lecturer onanatomy and surgery. He 
associated himself with Mr. Wilson at 
the school founded by the celebrated 
Hunters in Great Windmill-street, and 
his lectures were well attended. His 
modes of demonstration, the facility with 
which he varied his descriptions, and the 
extent of information he had always at 
command in the elucidation of all points 
connected with physiological research, 
were highly estimated, and could not fail 
to make a lasting impression upon his 
auditors. ; 

Anxious for improvement in every 
branch of his profession, Mr. Bell was 
induced, after the battle of Corunna, in 
1809, to quit London to attend upon the 
numerous wounded of our army, and he 
published the results of his practice in an 
essay on gun-shot wounds, which formed 
an appendix to a system of operative 
surgery which he had published in 1807. 
He also went over to Brussels after the 
battle of Waterloo, where he was put in 
charge of an hospital, and for three suc- 
cessive days and nights he was engaged in 
dressing wounds and operating upon the 
wounded. He attended to no less than 
300 men, and made various drawings, 
which, perhaps, afford the finest_speci- 
mens of water-colouring in the English 
anatomical school. Prior to 1812 he had 
not been admitted a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London, which 
was a necessary step to his obtaining the 
appointment of surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital, for which, in that year, he was 
the successful candidate. A few years 
afterwards the college appointed him one 
of their professors of anatomy and surgery, 
and the benches of the theatre were 
crowded to listen to his discourses. 

Sir Charles Bell published many works, 
but those on which his fame principally 
rests relate to the nervous system. His 
reputation in this respect is not confined 
to this country, but must be regarded as 
European. Upon the accession of Wil- 
liam IV. to the throne, it was proposed 
by the Government, with the cordial 
sanction of the Sovereign, to confer the 
order of knighthood upon a limited num- 
ber of men particularly distinguished in 
various branches of science. Mr. Bell 
received the Guelphic order together 
with Mr. Kénig, Sir John Herschell, 
Sir David Brewster, Sir John Leslie, 
Sir J. Ivory, and a few others, 
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At the request of his friend Lord 
Brougham, Sir Charles Bell furnished to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge two papers on animal mechan- 
ics, and he assisted Lord Brougham in his 
edition of ‘* Puley’s Evidences of Natural 
Religion.” He was the author of the 
third and fourth volumes of a ‘* System 
of Anatomy,” the former two volumes 
being the composition of his brother John 
Bell. He also published a volume of 
‘¢ Engravings and Descriptions of the 
Arteries,” in 1801, of which the third 
edition appeared in 1811. Also ‘* En- 
gravings of the Brain,” in 1802, and of 
the ‘* Nerves,” in 1803. In 1806, and 
again in 1824, ‘¢ Essays on the Anatomy 
of Expression in Painting,” a work of 
great importance to the artist. This, as 
well as all his other works, is illustrated 
from drawings made by himself, the 
fidelity and elegance of which have been 
universally admitted. In 1810 he pub- 
lished Letters on the Diseases of the 
Urethra ; and in 1811 he printed, for pri- 
vate distribution, a small essay entitled 
“« Tdea of a New Anatomy of the Brain.” 
In 1813 he published a folio volume of 
engravings from specimens of morbid 

arts, contained in his collectionin Great 

indmill-street; and in 1816 a volume 
of surgical observations, consisting of five 
quarterly reports of cases of surgery 
treated in the Middlesex Hospital. In 
1819 he printed an ‘‘ Essay on the forces 
which circulate the Blood, being an ex- 
amination of the difference of the Motions 
of fluids in living and dead vessels; ” in 
1820, a ‘* Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Urethra; ” in 1521, a volume of * Iilustra- 
tions of the Great Operations in Surgery ;” 
in 1824, ‘* Observations on Injuries of the 
Spine and of the Thigh Bone.” In 1826 
he published an edition of his brother’s 
work—‘ Principles of Surgery.” In 
1832, he put forth one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, his subject being the ‘* Hand, 
its mechanism and vital endowments, as 
evincing design,” 

In 1836 Sir Charles Bell was invited 
to accept the chair of surgery in the 
University of Edinburgh, an appointment 
of too distinguished a character to be 
rejected, and he accordingly left London, 
receiving from many of his professional 
brethren a splendid testimonial of their 
regard for his worth and talents. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that his exer- 
tions have sustained the high reputation 
the university has always held as a medi- 
cal school, and his labours have been 
continued to the close of hiscareer. The 
publication of his researcheson the nervous 
system may be said to commence with his 
papers inserted in the ‘ Philosophical 


Transactions for 1821,” to the present 
time. They have been collected together 
by him, and illustrated by their application 
to pathology. Three editions have been 
published. Sir Charles has also published 
‘¢ Institutes of Surgery,”’ in which he has 
arranged the subjects in the order of the 
lectures he delivered in the university. 
He has also contributed various papers to 
the Transactions of the Edinburgh Royal 
Society, and to the Transactions of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
too numerous to be here specified. In 
private life Sir Charles was exceedingly 
beloved. He was distinguished by the 
unpretending amenity and simplicity of 
his manners and deportment, and his loss 
will be equally deplored in his domestic 
circle as in that of all whoare attached to 
science, literature, or whatever research 
can enlighten and improve mankind. 

His body was interred on the 2nd May 
in Hallow churchyard. The funeral was 
private ; among the mourners was Edward 
Holland, esq. High Sheriff of Worcester- 
shire, at whose mother’s residence the 
deceased breathed his last. 

There is an exceedingly good portrait 
of Sir Charles Bell, taken by B. Mantyne, 
in 1839, and engraved by Thomson, in 
Mr. Pettigrew’s third volume of the 
“ Medical Portrait Gallery.” 





Rev. Witiiam Lipscoms, A.M. 

May 25. At Brompton, near London, 
in the 88th year of his age, the Rev. 
William Lipscomb, A.M., Master of St. 
John’s Hospital, Barnard’s Castle, and 
late Rector of Welbury, Yorkshire. 

He was the son of Mr. Thomas Lips- 
comb, surgeon, of Winchester, at which 
place he exercised his profession for more 
than half a century, and died at the ad- 
vanced age of 91. 

Mr. William Lipscomb received his 
education in his native city, first under 
the Rev. Reynel Cotton, and afterwards 
at the college, under Dr. Burton and Dr. 
Warton. He was at the age of sixteen 
elected to a scholarship of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, where he continued until 
he had taken the degree of A.B., having 
previously obtained the Undergraduate’s 
prize in the year 1772, for ‘* Verses on the 
Beneficial Effects of Inoculation” * (after- 





* It is an extraordinary circumstance 
that Mr. Lipscomb and Dr. Fisher (of 
the Charter-house) both departed this 
life in the present year, and were the 
successful competitors for the prizes in 
prose and verse seventy years ago, when 
Dr. Fisher obtained the prize for English 
Essay, subject: ‘‘ Public and Private 
Advantages of Frugality.” 
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wards printed in a separate form, 8vo. 
ve ; and then became the tutor of the 
ate Duke of Cleveland, with whom he re- 
sided chiefly at Raby Castle, in the county 
of Durham. He was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, in the year 1789, 
to the rectory of Welbury, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, on which he resided 
nearly thirty-five years, after having added 
considerably to the rectory house, under 
Gilbert’s Act. 

Mr. Lipscomb published, in 1784, ‘‘ Po- 
ems on various Subjects, ”’ 4to. ; in 1792, 
‘‘ The Pardoner’s Tale,” from Chaucer, 
modernized ; in 1794, ‘¢ The Case of the 
War considered, in a Letter to Henry 
Duncombe, esq.” 8vo.; and in 1795, a 
second Letter to the same gentleman. In 
the latter year he completed an edition of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales modernized. 
He was also formerly a frequent contri- 
butor, both in verse and prose, to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. With a con- 
siderable share of talent, he possessed 
many sterling virtues, and evinced a high 
sense of principle during a long and 
trying life. His memory will ever be 
cherished and revered by his children, and 
highly respected by all who knew bim, 

He married in 1780 Margaret, the 
second daughter of Francis Cooke, esq. 
of Gower-street, Cashier of the Navy; 
by whom he had a large family, ten 
surviving him. His eldest son, Christo- 
pher, being the present and first Bishop 
of Jamaica. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. John Ellis, M.A. Rector 
of Cerig-y-Druidion, co. Denbigh, in the 
patronage of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At Spilsby, Lincolnshire, aged 78, the 
Rev. John Banks, Rector of Braytoft, 
and Vicar of Cammeringham. He was 
presented to the former church in 1809 
by the Lord Chancellor, and to the latter 
in 1813 by Lord Monson. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Banks, for 
forty-five years Perpetual Curate of Great 
Singleton, Lancashire. 

At Tortola, the Rev. J. C. Barker, 
Rector of the town of St. George, Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, 
Rural Dean, and Garrison Chaplain 
within the colony. 

Aged 50, the Rev. Charles Bateson, 
Perpetual Curate of West Howton, 
Lancashire, to which he was presented in 
1816 by the Vicar of Dean. 

Aged 78, the Rev. John Blackmore, 
Rector of Combemartin, Devon, and of 
Oare, Sornersetshire. He was formerly 
of Exeter college, Oxford, and was in- 
stituted to Oare in 1809. 

At Newcastle, aged 84, the Rev. 7. 
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Bowman, for many years Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Gateshead. 

The Rev. William James Brookland, 
Vicar of Netherbury with Beaminster, 
Dorset, to which he was presented in 
1804 by the Prebendary of Netherbury, 
in the cathedral church of Sarum. 

At Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, in his 
85th year, the Rev. Joseph Clarke, for 
twelve years Vicar of Ilkly, and for forty- 
five years Curate of the former place. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Henry Cooke, 
formerly Rector of Darfield and Black 
Notley, Essex. He was presented to 
Black Notley in 1834 by M. Wyvill, 
esq. 

At Dublin, the Rev. Josiah Crampton, 
M.A. Rector and Vicar of Castle Con- 
nell, co. Limerick, and brother to Sir 
Philip Crampton, Bart. 

Aged 78, the Rev. John Dobson, of 
Preston, Lancashire. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Edward Herbert 
Kenny, Rector of Killmeen, co. Cork, 

Aged 52, the Rev. John Matthew, 
Rector of Reepham with Kerdiston, 
Norfolk. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, and 
was instituted to his living, which was in 
his own patronage, in 1818. 

In Halkin-street, Grosvenor-place, aged 
72, the Rev. Sir William Murray, Bart. 
Rector of Lofthouse, Yorkshire. He was 
the ninth Baronet of Clermont, co. Fife, 
oe. and was a younger son of Sir 

obert the sixth Bart. by his second wife 
Susan, dau. of John Renton, esq. of 
Lamerton. He was presented to Loft. 
house in 1802 by the Lord Chancellor, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy in 1827, 
on the death of his brother Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Murray, Colonel of the 56th 
Foot. He married Miss Gayton; and 
has left issue a son and heir. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the Rev. 
John Henry Prowett, of Trinity hall, 
Cambridge, youngest son of the Rey. 
John Prowett, Rector of Catfield, Nor- 
folk. 

At Kirk Patrick, Isle of Man, aged 
66, the Rev. Thomas Stephen, Vicar of 
that parish. 

Aged 53, the Rev. Joseph Thompson, 
Perpetual Curate of Matterdale, Cum- 
berland, to which he was presented by 
the Rector of Greystock in 1828, 

At Fence End, in the parish of Thorn- 
ton, Yorkshire, aged 73, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Atkinson Wasney, Vicar of Brace- 
well in that county. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1791, as first 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1794; and was 
presented to Bracewell in 1814 by Earl 
de —— 

At Kingston, Surrey, the Rev. Thomas 
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Wilson, late Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, and Chaplain of Hampton 
Court Palace. He was the only brother 
of Mrs. Carr, of Bampton, Oxfordshire. 

Feb. 17. At St. Kitt’s, whither he 
had gone for the benefit of his health, the 
Rev. William Charles Gore, Rector of 
Berrow, second son of the late Rev. 
Charles Gore, of Berrow Court, co. 
Somerset, and brother to Montague Gore, 
esq. M.P. for Barnstaple. He was of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, B. A. 1822, 
M.A. 1825. 

March 3. At the Glebe, Clonoe, co. 
Tyrone, aged 84, the Rev. Dr. Buck. 
He was formerly a Senior Fellow of 
Trinity college, Dublin. 

March 21. At Woodburn, Macoupin 
county, Illinois, America, aged 71, the 
Rev. Robert Blake. He was respectively 
minister of Pocklington, Pickering, and 
Bridlington, in the East Riding, of 
Shelley and Osset, in the West Riding, 
of Yorkshire, and of Upper Darwen, in 
Lancashire. He left England in 1819, 
and settled at Piermont, New Hampshire, 
where he laboured twenty years, and then 
removed to Woodburn, where the three 
last years of his eventful but useful life 
have been spent in greatly enlarging the 
church of which he was the esteemed 
pastor. He has left a widow and nine 
children. 

March 28. At Naples, aged 29, the 
Rev. William Jeans, lately Chaplain at 
Palermo. Returning in the evening from 
an excursion to Cume, all agreed to 
walk a short distance, and Mr. Jeans, 
following the impulse of the moment, 
left the party and took a different direc- 
tion, when, unfortunately, he arrived at 
the edge of a precipice, which he did 
not observe—being near-sighted, and the 
evening having considerably advanced. 
He passed the fatal edge of the rock, and 
was not discovered by his friends for the 
space of an hour, when the servant found 
him in dreadful agony, though still able 
to speak, He died a few minutes after. 
He was engaged to a young lady, who 
formed one of the party, and their speedy 
union had already been decided upon. 

March 28. At Iddesleigh, Devon- 
shire, the Rev. C. Love, Curate of that 
parish. 

March 31. At Chatham, the Rev. J. 
Porter, Head Master of the Proprietary 
School. After attending to his scholastic 
duties as usual throughout the day, and 
without evincing any appearance that 
would indicate the premeditation of the 
rash act, he retired to bed, and with a 
penknife opened an artery of the thigh, 
which caused his death in two or three 
minutes, 
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April 3. At Millfield, near Tam- 
worth, aged 88, the Rev. Francis Blick, 
Vicar of Tamworth, Rector of Walton. 
on-Trent, Derbyshire, Perpetual Curate 
of Wissett le Roos, Suffolk, and a Pre- 
bendary of Lichfield. He was a member 
of St. John’s college, Oxford, and took 
the degree of M.A, in 1777; was pre- 
sented to Wissett le Roos in 1795, to the 
vicarage of Tamworth in 1796, to the 
rectory of Walton .on-Trent by Lord C, 
Townshend in 1800, and collated to the 
prebend of Pipe Parva in the cathedral of 
Lichfield in 1828. He formerly kept a 
private school at Tamworth, in which 
he was succeeded by his son-in-law the 
Rev. Robert Lloyd. Mr. Blick had three 
sons, the Rev. Edward Blick, Rector of 
Rotherhithe, Surrey; the Rev. Charles 
Blick, Rector of Wentworth, Cambridge- 
shire ; and the late Wm. F. Blick, esq. 
M.D. of Walthamstow, who died in 
consequence of being thrown from a gig, 
Aug. 18, 1838; and three daughters: 
Anne, the wife of the Rev. Robert Lloyd, 
Catharine, and Jane, unmarried. 

At Kurnaul, in Upper India, aged 28, 
the Rey. Theodore Dunkin, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Camb. one of the Chap- 
lains of the Honourable East India 
Company, and formerly of Pilham, near 
Gainsborough. 

April 5. At St. Mewan, Cornwall, 
aged 70, the Rev. William Hocker, for 
forty years Rector of that Parish, and 
Vicar of Lanteglos. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, 

»A. 1806. 

April 8. At Peckham New Town, 
Surrey, the Rev. P. E. Butler, B.A. 
formerly Curate of St. Margaret's, Ips- 
wich, and author of various publications. 

April 9. At Kingston, near Dublin, 
in his 83rd year, the Right Rev. James 
Saurin, D.D. Lord Bishop of Dromore, 
brother of the late Right Hon. William 
Saurin. The deceased was the oldest 
member of the prelacy of Ireland, and was 
esteemed throughout a long life as an 
exemplary and pious divine. Dr. Saurin 
was ordained in 1781, and, after having 
successively filled the deanery of Cork, 
the archdeaconry of Dublin, and the 
deanery of Derry, was elevated in 1819 
to the bishopric of Dromore. Dromore 
is one of the suppressed bishoprics, and 
the diocese will be united to that of 
Armagh. 

At Halcott, Bucks, aged 66, the Rev. 
John Athow, Rector of that parish, 
and for many years previously Rector of 
St. Edmund’s and Curate of St. Stephen's, 
Norwich. He was formerly of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1807, and was 
instituted to Halcott in 1819, 
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April 9. At Great Marston, Somer- 
setshire, aged 85, the Rev. John Horner 
Williams, Vicar of Marston, and Rector 
of Ashington, Somerset, Vicar of Ashby 
cum Tenby, Lincolnshire, Prebendary of 
Wells, and late Chaplain to the Duke of 
Dorset. He was instituted to Great 
Marston, and to Ashington, which were 
both in his own patronage, in 1785; pre- 
sented to Ashby cum Tenby (value 310/.) 
in 1810 by Lord Chancellor Eldon ; and 
collated to the prebend of Buckland, 
Dinham, in the cathedral church of Wells, 
by Bishop Moss, in 1798. ; 

April 10. At the residence of his 
sister in Edgbaston, aged 39, the Rev. 
Matthew Getley, M.A. 

April 12, At Dulwich, aged 76, the Rev. 
Zachary Brooke, Rector of Great Hor- 
mead, Herts. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Zachary Brooke, D.D. formerly 
Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity in 
the university of Cambridge. He was 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1788 as 13th Wrangler; M.A. 1791, 
B.D. 1799; and was presented to Great 
Hormead by St. John’s college in 1800. 

The Rev. Samuel Mayelston, M.A. 
Vicar of Brantingham cum Ellerker, 
Yorkshire. He was the eldest son of 
the late Mr. James Mayelston, merchant, 
of Hull; and was presented to Branting- 
ham in 1833 by the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham. 

April 13. At Stowford, in the parish 
of Swymbridge, Devonshire, the Rev. 
Charles Chichester, Rector of West Wor- 
lington, anda Prebendary of Exeter. He 
was the son of the late Rev. Robert Chi- 
chester, Vicar of Chittlehampton, in the 
same county; was a Fellow of Exeter 
college, Oxtord, M.A. 1812, B.D. 1820; 
was presented to his living in 1822 by L. 
W. Buck, esq. and collated toa prebendal 
stall at Exeter in 1815. 

At Hull, aged 64, the Rev. Thomas 
Furness, for many years resident at Hat- 
cliffe Dale vicarge, near Grimsby. He 
was of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1799. 

April 14. Aged 78, the Rev. Henry 
Rowlands, of Plasgwyn, Anglesea. He 
was formerly of Christ's college, Cam- 
bridge, M.A. 1803. For many years he 
was Rector of Newborough, and Vicar of 
Llanidan, in the isle of Anglesea, having 
been presented to the latter in 1793 by 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, and to 
the former in 1803 by Lord Boston ; both 
of which he resigned when disabled by 
age adequately to perform the sacred func- 
tions of his office; but to the last his 
charities were extended to the poor of 
both parishes. The duties of a magistrate, 


whilst his health permitted, he discharged 
with integrity, assiduity, and discretion. 
In politics he had ever‘attached himself 
to the Liberal side; but those most op- 
posed to him will bear testimony to his 

urbane demeanor, rectitude, and matured 
iety. 

April 17. At the house of John Cle- 
mentson, esq. in Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, aged 52, the Rev. George Ford 
Clarke, Rector of Thornton Waterless, 
Yorkshire. He was of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, LL.B. 1816: and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1815 by M. Mil- 
bank, esq. 

April \7. At Hartrow, Somerset, aged 
78, the Rev. Thomas Sweet Escott, Rector 
of Brompton Ralph and Kittesford, in 
that county, a Prebendary of Wells, and 
Rural Dean of the Deanery of Dunster 
and Minehead. His paternal name was 
Sweet. He was formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol college, Oxford, where 
he attained the degree of M.A. in 1789. 
He was instituted to both his livings, on 
his own presentation, in 1802; and col- 
lated to the prebend of Wedmore, the 
third in the cathedral church of Wells, 
by Bishop Beadon in 1819. His eldest 
son, Beckham Escott, esq. is M.P. for 
Winchester; and another son, the Rev, 
T.,S. Escott, is Vicar of Gedney. 

April 19. At Wimbourne Minster, 
Dorset, aged 77, the Rev. Edward Butt, 
Rector of Toller Fratrum with Wynford 
Eagle, in that county. He was a mem- 
ber of the corporation of Wimborne, and 
formerly one of the officiating ministers 
of the parish. He was presented to Toller 
Fratrum in 1824 by F. J. Brown, esq. 

April 22. At Winchester, the Rev. 
Edward Nott, Rector of Week, Hamp- 
shire. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1800, and was collated to his living 
in 1816 by Bishop North. 

April 23. At the Cranhams, near Ci. 
rencester, aged 56, the Rev. John Ker- 
shaw. 

April 24. At his father’s house in 
Leamington, in his 30th year, the Rev. 
William Henry Trentham, Head Master 
of East Retford school, Nottinghamshire, 
and M.R.S.L. He was late a Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1834, M.A. 1837. 

April 25. Aged 76, the Rev. Spencer 
James Lewin, Vicar of Ifield, and Rector 
of Crawley, Sussex, and Rector of Rush- 
den, Northamptonshire. He was of Wor- 
cester college, Oxford, M.A. 1791; was 
instituted to Ifield, which was in his own 

atronage, in 1790; presented to Rushden 

in 1807 by the Lord Chancellor; to 
Crawley in 1817 by Col. Clitherow. 

April 26, At Clifton, aged 27, the 
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Rev. Robert Hebson, B.A. of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, and late Curate of Tet- 
bury, Glouc. son of the late William 
Hebson, esq. of Penrith, Cumberland. 

April 28. The Rev. Edward John 
Bell, Vicar of Wickham Market, Suffolk, 
to which he was presented in 1827 by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

April 30. Aged 51, the Rev. John 
Webb Edge, Rector of Strelley and Bil- 
borough, Nottinghamshire. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1814, M.A. 1817; and was presented to 
both his livings in 1819 by T. W. Edge, 
esq. 

May 4. Aged 84, the Rev. Thomas 
Bowen, for fifty years Rector of Troedy- 
raur, Cardiganshire. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, M.A. 1784; 
and was presented to his living in 1793 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

At Bath, aged 42, the Rev. James 
Shackleton, B.A. formerly of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, and late of Clifton. 

May 6. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
78, the Rev. John Barwick Sams, Rector 
of Honington, Suffolk, and South Woot- 
ton, Norfolk, and during fifty years one of 
the Ministers of St. Mary’s parish, Bury. 
He was of Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1785, as 6th Junior Optime, but 
did not proceed to a further degree; was 
elected Reader of St. Mary’s, Bury, May 
8, 1792 ; was presented to South Wootton 
in 1795 by the Lord Chancellor, and to 
Honington in 1807 by the same patron. 

May 9. Aged 84, the Rev. Thomas 
Drake, Rector of Intwood, with Kes- 


wick, near Norwich, for fifty-three years. - 


He was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1785, M.A. 1788. 

May 11. At Edwin Loach, Worces- 
tershire, aged 69, the Rev. Thomas 
Barneby, Rector of Stepney, Middlesex, 
and of the united parishes of Edwin 
Loach with Tedstone Wafer, and Lec- 
turer of Bromyard, Herefordshire. He 
was formerly Fellow of Brazenose col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1797, B.D. 1810, 
was presented to Edwin Loach, in 1811, 
by E. Higginson, esq. and to Stepney by 
his college in 1815. 

At the residence of his father David 
Hall, esq. in Portland-place, aged 25, the 
Rev. William Robert Hall, M.A. of 
Balliol college, Oxford, late Curate of 
East Cowton, in the diocese of Ripon. 

Aged 78, the Rev. Richard Walter, 
for fifty-eight years Rector of Parkham, 
Devonshire, which was in his own pa- 
tronage. 

May 12. At Bishop’s Hatfield, Herts, 
aged 43, the Rev. Benjamin Peile, for 
nearly twenty years Curate of that parish. 

13 


He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1821. 

May 13. Aged 63, the Rev. William 
Marsh, M.A. Chaplain of Morden college, 
Blackheath. He was of Pembroke col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1808. 

May 14. At Stretton, Rutland, aged 
84, the Rev. John Lamb, Rector of that 
place, and Vicar of Haxey, Lincolnshire. 
He was formerly of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1780. He was pre. 
sented to Stretton in 1810 by Sir 
G. Heathcote, and to Haxey in the same 
year by Dr. Vernon, Archbishop of York, 
His son, the Rev. John Lamb, D.D. is 
the present Master of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge. 

May 18. At Little Waltham, Essex, 
aged 48, the Rev. Thomas Stephen 
Hodges, Rector of that parish. He was 
of University college, Oxford, B.A. 
1817, when his name appeared in the first 
class in Literee Humaniores, M.A. 1820; 
and he was presented to his living in 
1827 by T. S. Hodges, esq. 

May 21. Aged 45, the Rev. William 
Oldfield Bartlett, M.A. Vicar of Cam- 
ford with Kinson, and of Worth Maltra- 
vers, Dorset, and Official of the Peculiar 
of Great Canford, formerly of Merton 
college, Oxford. He was the fifth and 
youngest son of Thomas Bartlett, esq. of 
Wareham, by Anne only dau. of John 
Vincent, esq. of Yetminster, and grand- 
son of Thomas Bartlett, esq. also of 
Wareham, by Alicia, eldest dau. and co- 
heiress of John Oldfield, of Leftwich 
house, Cheshire, and of Dorchester, esq. 
(see a pedigree in Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, 
iii. 73). He was instituted to Worth 
Maltravers on his own petition in 1822, 
and presented to Canford by Lord de 
Mauley in 1826, 

May 22. In his 70th year, the Rev. 
William Cowley, Vicar of Rushall, Staf- 
fordshire. He was formerly of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 1802, and was 
instituted to Rushall in 1839. 

May 26. Aged 72, the Rev. William 
Wharton, M.A. Vicar of Gilling and St. 
John Stanwick, Yorkshire. He was the 
younger brother of John Wharton, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Beverley, and of Ge- 
neral James Wharton, being the third and 
youngest son of Joseph William Hall 
Stevenson, of Skelton Castle, co. York, 
esq. by Anne, dau. and heir of James 
Forster, of Drumgoon, co, Fermanagh, 
esq. He took the name of Wharton 
only, together with his brother the Ge- 
neral, by royal sign-manual dated Nov. 
13, 1807. He was for nearly half a cen- 
tury minister, first as Curate, of the parish 
of Gilling, to which he was presented by 
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his eldest brother, first in 1801, and again 
after his change of name in 1807. It is 
of the yearly value of 10297. He was also 
for nearly forty years magistrate of the 
North Riding. Mr. Wharton married, in 
1808, the Hon. Charlotte Dundas, second 
daughter of Thomas Lord Dundas, and 
aunt to the present Earl of Zetland, by 
whom he had issue four sons and two 
daughters. (See the pedigree of the family 
in Surtees’s Durham, vol. ii. p. 292.) 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Aged 48, Vincent Sells, esq. of Bank- 
side. 

At Clapham Common, John Whit- 
more, esq. 

April 25. At Islington, aged 79, G. 
Woolley, esq. formerly of the Bank of 
England. 

April 26. In Piccadilly, aged 27, Ab- 
bott Hamilton Greatheed, esq. of Christ’s 
coll. Cambridge, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Samuel Greatheed, of Bishop’s 
Hull, near ‘Taunton. 

In the Albany-road, Surrey, aged 76, 
Thomas Wharton, esq. formerly of 
Bishopsgate-street. 

April 27. In Clapton-sq. aged 78, 
Elizabeth, widow of Edmund Briggs, 
esq. of Dalston. 

April 28. In Great Coram-st. aged 
26, Ann, wife of Francis Wailes, esq. 
and only dau. of the late George Cock, 
esq. of Easingwold, Yorkshire. 

At Mornington-crescent, at an advanced 
age, Simon Gray, esq. formerly of the 
War Office, and author of various literary 
productions. 

In Mornington-crescent, aged 86, Tho- 
mas Stevens, esq. 

April 29, In Alfred-place, aged 65, 
Mrs. Hawkins. 

April 30. At Chelsea, Percival Per- 
kins, esq. of Usworth Place, Durham, 
fourth son of Frederick Perkins, esq. of 
Chipstead Place, Kent. — 

Lately. After a short illness, aged 64, 
Francis John Cater, esq. of Pall Mall. 

May |. In Canterbury-pl. the Rev. 
Edmund Grindrod, late President of the 
Wesleyan Conference. 

At her residence in Bruton-st. Lady 
Tierney, wife of Sir Matthew Tierney, 
Bart. She was Harriet-Mary, daughter 
of Henry Jgnes, of Bloomsbury-square, 
esq. and was married in 1808, 

At Bankside, aged 26, J. H. Shears, 
jun. esq. B.A. of St. John’s Coll. Cam. 
bridge. : 

At the house of his father-in-law, Ad- 
miral Sir Robert Stopford, the Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, aged 26, Lord 

Gent, Mac. Vout. XVIII. 
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Henry Russell. He was youngest bro- 
ther of the present Duke of Bedford, and 
about seven months since was married to 
the third dau. of the gallant Admiral, 
About five years ago he received a tre- 
mendous blow on his head on board the 
Ganges, at Portsmouth, a_block-line 
giving way, and the block falling heavily 
upon him. Since this period he has never 
enjoyed perfect health, and after his mar- 
riage he and his lady had proceeded to 
Ireland, but in consequence of his health 
being very delicate, they returned to 
Greenwich a few days before his death. 

May 2. At Brixton Hill, aged 81, 
Elizabeth, relict of N. A. Martinius, esq. 

May 3. At Hammersmith, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. John Penketh Buée, 
of Cawthorne, Yorksh. 

Aged 25, Letitia Mary, widow of 
Major Woodward Bidwell. 

In Baker-st. aged. 76, Mrs. Foxall. 

Mary Teresa Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Church, esq. 

In Upper Portland,.aged 73, the Most 
Noble Charlotte dowager Duchess of 
Richmond and Lennox. She was born 
at Gordon Castle in 1768, the eldest 
daughter of Alexander fourth Duke of 
Gordon, by Jane daughter of Sir Wm. 
Maxwell, Bart. ; and was coheir to her 
brother George fifth and last Duke of 
Gordon. She was married to the late 
Duke of Richmond in 1789, and left his 
widow in 1819, having had issue the pre- 
sent Duke, six other sons, and seven 
daughters. Her funeral took place at 
Chichester cathedral on the 13th April, 
The Duke of Richmond, Lord Arthur 
Lennox, and the Earl of March were 
chief mourners. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Morgan, relict of Wil- 
liam Morgan, esq. of Gower-st. 

Aged 71, James Richard Hardy, esq. 
of Peckham-road, Camberwell. 

At Blackheath, aged 86, Mary, relict 
of Isaac Warner, esq. 

Aged 78, Mrs. Mary Shearman, of 
Euston-pl. Euston-sq. relict of ‘Thomas 
Shearman, esq. of Harwich, and late of 
Doughty-st. 

May6. In Upper Phillimore-pl. Ken- 
sington, aged 81, Mrs. Ann Faulkner. 

May 7. Aged 31, Luke, son of Luke 
Hopkinson, esq. of Bedford-row. 

May 11. In Eaton-pl. Caroline Mary, 
wife of Wadham Locke, esq. of Ashton 
Gifford. 

May 13. S. A. Muller, esq. of Great 
Winchester-st. 

At Hampstead, aged 78, Richard Salis. 
bury, esq. 

May 14. At Hampstead, aged 88, 
William Jackson, esq. 

Aged 74, Lieut.-Col. > Evatt 
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Acklom, late of the Ist or King’s Dra- 
goon Guards. He was appointed Lieut. 
in that regt. 1793, Capt..1797, Major 
1805, and a_ brevet Lieut. - Colonel 
1812. 

At Hackney, aged 59, Robert Cooper, 
esq. late Accountant-Gen. of Excise. 

May 15. Dove, wife of Lewis Levy, 
esq. of Tavistock-sq. 

Emily, wife of Samuel Girdlestone, 
esq. of Chester-terr. Regent’s Park. 


May 16. In  emenee ge aged 65, 
Major Francis Carpenter, late of 15th 
regiment. 


May 17. At Trinity Hospital, Green- 
wich, aged 38, Caroline, eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Heathcote Tatham, 
esq. 

Me Chelsea, aged 40, Catherine, second 
dau. of the late Rev. John Meyler, M.A. 
Rector of Maulden, Beds. 

May 18, At Kentish Town, aged 33, 
John Forbes, esq. of Symond's-inn. 

May 19. At Eaton-pl. aged 45, Ed- 
ward Godfrey, esq. of Old Hall, East 
Bergholt, Suffolk. He was Chairman of 
the Ipswich Quarter Sessions, and an 
able Magistrate. 

At Endsleigh-st. Susan, widow of John 

Houseman, esq. late of East Acton. 
. May 20. Mary, wife of Mr. Peto, of 
Lambeth, and Theobalds, Herts, and 
eldest dau. of T. D. Grissell, esq. of 
Stockwell Common. 

May 21. Mary Ann, wife of Thomas 
Trons, esq. of Brompton-crescent. 

- In Mortimer-st. Cavendish-sq. Hariot, 
relict of Alexander Begbie, esq. late 
Commissary-Gen. Bahamas. 

May 22. In Russell-sq. aged 18, Anne- 
Maitland, younger dau. of Robert Fraser, 
esq. and of the late Lady Anne Fraser. 

At Upper Kensington Gore, aged 77, 
Charles Hart, esq. 

At South Lambeth, Susan, second dau. 
of the late Richard Turner, esq. of Stan- 
ford-le-hope, Essex. 

At Vassal-road, Noith Brixton, aged 
65, Lieut.-Col. John Ward, of the Ben- 
gal Establishment. 

May 25. At Christie’s, St. James’s- 
st. aged 78, Christopher Wilson, esq. of 
Oxton Hall, Yorkshire. He was well 
known and highly respected in the sport- 
ing circles, was one of the senior mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, and was ge- 
nerally designated ‘‘the Father of the 
Turf.” 

At Kensington, Sarah, relict of Wil- 
liam Crosse, esq. of Queen’s Elm. 

__ In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. Mary 
Ann, wife of Henry Parker Collett, esq. 

At Hammersmith, aged 90, Henry 

Fitzgerald, esq. 
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May 26. In Great Russell-st. Blooms- 
bury, aged 59, William Mathew Thisel- 
ton Dyer, esq. He was Coroner and 
Steward for the Tower of London, a 
Magistrate of Middlesex, Westminster, 
and the Tower Royalties. 

In. Upper Harley-st, John Robert 
Parker, esq. of Green Park, Cork, and 
Kermincham Hall, Cheshire. 

In South Audley-st. aged 41, Archi- 
bald Wyndham Bishop, esq. formerly a 
Capt. in the 7th Dragoon Guards, second 
surviving son of the Jate Charles Bishop, 
esq. of Sunbury. 

May 27. Aged 23, Emma Maria, 
eldest dau. of James Locke, esq., of 
Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq. 

At Kingsland, aged 62, Judith, widow 
of J. Israel Montefiore. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 90, Constantia, 
widow of Richard Foster, esq. and dau. 
of Sir Edward Bayntun, the first Bart. 
of Spye Park, Wilts. 

May 28. In Harpur-st. Bloomsbury, 
John Coles, esq. of the Middle Temple. 

May 29. In Bayswater-terr. Capt. 
Charles White, formerly of 22d Reg. and 
eldest son of the late Major-Gen. John 
White, of Bengal. 

Aged 67, William Mitchell, esq. 
eldest son of the late Michael Mitchell, 
esq. of Hornsey, Middlesex. 

Aged 41, Willoughby William Bowers, 
esq. for 20 years Under-Secretary to the 
Marine Society. 

In Chesterfield-st. aged 88, the Hon. 
Susannah-Askell, widow of John Warde, 
esq. of Squerries, and aunt to the Earl 
of Verulam. She was the third dau. of 
James 2d Viscount Grimston, by Mary, 
dau. of John Askell Bucknall, of Oxnay, 
co. Herts. esq. ; was married in 1781, and 
left a widow in 1838. 

In Wilton-crescent, aged 72, Anna 
Maria, wife of William Shepherd, esq. 

May 30. In Thayer-st. aged 76, Mr. 
Jacomb. 

Lately. At Tottenham High Cross, 
aged 49, John Marshall, esq. 

Aged 71, Sarah, relict of Jonn Wheble, 
esq. of Warwick-sq. 

In Lower Eaton-st. aged 67, Sarah 
wife of the Rev. T. W. Cogan, Vicar of 
Eastdean, Sussex. 

June l. At Camberwell, Sarah Ann, 
dau. of the late Richard Brook Pous- 
sett, esq. 

June 2. John Lincoln, esq. of South- 
st. Grosvenor-sq. 

At Hammersmith, aged 40, Captain H. 
Vanderzee, late of 27th Madras N., Inf. 

In Park-pl. Regent’s Park, aged 68, 
Benjamin Aislabie, esq. 

At the house of S, P. Thomas, esq. 
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of Peckham Grove, Camberwell, aged 
83, William Lloyd, esq. of Amercombe, 
near Pensford, Somerset. 

June 4. At Balham Hill, aged 70, 
Thomas Helps, esq. Treasurer of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

In Lower Belgrave-st. aged 78, Esther, 
relict of Robert Parry, esq. : 

In Bedford-pl., aged 82, Andrew Ser- 
vice, esq. 

In Cunningham-pl. St. John's Wood- 
road, aged 55, G: i Williams, esq. late 
of her Majesty’s Customs. 

At Hackney, Mr. G. H. Toulmin, 
R.N., aged 62. 

June 5. In Southwark, aged 90, Sa- 
muel Barlow, esq., late of Watford. 

At the Distillery, Whitechapel-road, 
aged 68, Jane, relict of ‘Thomas Smith, esq. 

June 6. At Lower Clapton, aged 46, 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Thomas Da- 
vison, esq. 

June 7. In Upper Harley-st. aged 76, 
Henrietta, relict of Adm. Sir Charles 
Morice Pole, Bart., G.C.B. She was 
the dau. of John Goddard, esq. of 
Woodford Hall, Essex, and niece to 
Henry Hope, esq. of: Amsterdam ; was 
married in 1792, and left a widow in 
1830, having had issue two daughters, of 
whom the eldest is the wife of William 
Stuart, esq. eldest son of the iate Lord 
Archbishop of Armagh, and has a nu- 
merous family. 

At Kensington, Mary Anne, widow 
of John Alexander, esq. 

In York-st. Portman-sq. Elizabeth 
Maria Eugenia, wife of Stewart Derbi- 
shire, esq. 

Aged 42, Foster Edward Chell, esq. 
solicitor, of Clement's Inn, and Maidstone. 

June 8. Aged 59, Thomas Hindes, 
esq. late of the Middle Temple, barrister, 
He was called to the bar April 2, 1809, 
and practised as an equity draughtsman. 

At Bermondsey, aged 89, E. W. Not- 
tidge, esq. 

June 10. At Greenwich, aged 24, 
Charles Henry, eldest son of the late 
Charles Martyr, esq. 

In Woburn-pl. aged 50, Isaac Mendes 
da Costa. 

June 11. At Kensington, Mrs. Arch- 
bald Brown, eldest dau. of the late John 
Matthie, esq. 

Aged 30, J. Arnold Collard, esq. only 
son of William Frederick Collard, esq. of 
Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. 

June 12. Ann, wife of John Clifford, 
esq. of Osnaburgh-st. Regent’s Park, 
and of Lombard-st. 

June 13. In Dorset-pl. Eliza, wife 
of James Liddell, esq. formerly of St. 
Petersburgh. 
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June 14, Aged 41, Daniel, eldest son 
of the late Wm. Hale, esq. of Homerton. 

Brps.—May 22, Lucy Anne, wife of 
the Rev. S. F'. Cumberlege, of Heath. 

May 31. At Bedford, aged 59, Johii 
Green, esy. ; 

Berks.—May 18. At Farnborough, 
aged 33, Charles C, Saxon, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Col. Geo. Saxon, 
of the Madras Art. 

May 22. At Wokingham, aged 76, 
the widow of John Smallpiece. 

June 4. At Wargrave, aged 27, Wm. 
Henry Hervey Bathurst, esq. brother of 
Sir Fred. H. Hervey-Bathurst, Bart, 

Bucxs.—June 12. At Penn, near 
Beaconsfield, aged 81, Mary, widow of 
Joseph Gibbs, esq. of Walworth, Surrey. 

CamBrincE.—AVay 10. At Bartlow- 
Cottage, Cordelia, dau. of the late Sir 
Robert Lawley, Bart. and sister to Sir 
Francis Lawley and Lord Wenlock. 

May 31. At Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge, aged 23, Cyril Joseph Monkhouse, 
a Westminster scholar on that foundation, 
eldest son of Cyril John Monkhouse, esq. 
of Craven-st. 

Lately. Aged 81, Samuel Jealous, 
esq. of Parson Drove. 

Cuesuire,—May 20. At Steckport, 
aged 81, Wm. Radford, esq. the founder 
of what is known as the “ Power-loom 
manufacturing system,”’ and inventor of 
the famous ‘‘ dressing machines,” which 
were the origin of that system. He was 
the friend of Watt, Arkwright, Crompton, 
and the late Sir Robert Peel. 

CornwaLu.—May 26. Aged 39, Julia 
Anne, wife of George Dennis John, esq. of 
Penzance, and elder dau. of the late Wal- 
ter Trevelyan, esq. of Netherwitton, 
Northumberland. 

Dersy.—May 31. In her 80th year, 
Catharina, widow of George Benson 
Strutt, esq. of Bridge Hill. 

Devon.—May 16. At Mount Tavy, 
near Tavistock, John Carpenter, esq. a 
Magistrate for the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, and a Deputy Lieut. for the 
co. of Devon. 

May 24. At Plymouth, aged 75, Peter 
Immanuel Schow, esq. his Danish Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General. 

May 30. At Topsham, in consequence 
of the upsetting of an omnibus, Sophia, 
third dau. of the late Rev. C. Langford, 
formerly Rector of Great Massingham, 
Norfolk. 

Aged 79, Thomasine, wife of Aaron 
Moore, esq. of Spreyton House. 

June 1. At Winniford, Jane, widow 
of the Rev. Sir John Head, Bart. She 
was the only child and heiress of Thomas 
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Walker, of Russell-pl. esq. was marriee 
in 1801, and left a widow in 1838, having 
had issue the present Sir Edmund Walker 
Head, bart. and one daughter. 

June 4. In Magdalen-st. Exeter, aged 
22, Adeline Amelia, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Charlton, R.A. 

June 6. At Torquay, aged 24, Hen- 
rietta Sophia, dau. of the late Henry 
Earle, esq. of George-st. Hanover-sq. 

June 7. At Plympton, aged 50, Har- 
riett Elford, wife of the Rev. John 
Smythe, and second dau. of the Rey. 
William Wyatt, late Rector of Framling- 
ham, Suffolk. 

June9. Aged 88, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the Rev. Chichester Tomkins, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Winnowe, Cornwall, 
and sister of the late Col. Tomkins, of 
Budleigh Salterton. 

Dorset.—May 13. At Weymouth, 
aged 6, Arthur Dashwood, son of the 
Rev. Peter Still, of Cattistock Rectory. 

May 22. At Lyme Regis, aged 24, 
John Drayton, jun. esq. of the firm of 
Hillman and Drayton, solicitors, and son 
of John Drayton, esq. merchant of that 
place. 

Essex.—May 30. At Dagenham 
vicarage, Robert C. Martin, esq. 

JuneS. At the rectory, St. James’s, 
Colchester, in her 17th year, Julia Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Seaman. 

Guoucester.—Afay 10. At Dr. Kin- 
neir’s, Cirencester, Mary Maskelyne, of 
Cheltenham, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Maskelyne, esq. of Oaksey Park, Wilts. 

May 18. At Kingswood-hill, aged 28, 
Anne-Smith, wife of the’ Rev. John 
Gaskin, and only dau. of Mr. Henry Hill 
Budgett. 

May 19. Elizabeth, wife of John 
Fewster Dawson, esq. of Tewkesbury, 
and only dau. of the late Rev. James 
Needham. 

May 23. At Clifton, Eleanora, wife 
of Langford Redwood, esq, 

May 29. At Cheltenham, aged 81, 
Thomas Crookenden, esq. of Rushford 
Lodge, Suffolk. 

At Clifton, aged 24, Lieut. Mark P. 
Seward, 8th regt. 

June 9. At Cheltenham, the widow 
of John Quicke, esq. of Newton House, 
near Exeter. 

Hants.—May 16. At Alton, aged 75, 
Henry Rowland Harley, esq. 

Lately. At Southampton, aged 60, 
Charles Short, esq. Adj. of the North 
Hants Y. C. 

Near Fareham, aged 27, Anscott O. 
Molesworth, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 73, Margaret, 
widow of the Rey. Chas. Blackstone, 
formerly Fellow of Winchester College, 


and eldest dau. of the late Lovelace Bigg 
Wither, esq. of Manydown, Hants. 

At Wickham, aged 92, Mrs. Bedford, 
mother of the Rev. J. G. Bedford, of 
Littlebourne, ‘Twyford. 

June 10. At Lyndhurst, aged 43, 
Frederick Bode, esq. jun. 

June 14, At Romsey, aged 15, George 
Wilson, son of W. May, esq. killed by a 
flash of lightning, having taken shelter 
under some trees. 

Herts.—Lafely. At Hitchin Priory, 
aged 6, Ralph Charles, 4th son of F, P. 
Delmé Radcliffe, esq. 

June 6. At Chalk Lodge, Cheshunt 
Jane, wife of Dr. Buchanan. 

June 8. At Cheshunt, aged 82, the 
relict of the Rev. Thomas M‘Culloch, 
Rector of Wormley. She was the only 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Smith, Curate 
of Croydon, and afterwards Rector of 
Breedon, co. Worcester. 

Huntincpoyn.—May 7. At Hunting- 
don, aged 56, W. C. Howson, esq. one 
of the aldermen of that borough. 

Kent.— April 24. At Dover, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Capt. Willes Johnson, R.N. 
of Her Majesty’s ship Wolverine. 

May 14. Aged 69, William Black. 
burn, esq. of St. Peter’s, near Ramsgate. 

May 20. At Brompton, aged 78, 
Jane- Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Whitehead, M.A. Chaplain of Chatham 
Dockyard, and niece of the late George 
Children, esq. of Tunbridge. 

May 21. At his father’s residence, on 
Woolwich Common, aged 23, Richard 
— second son of Major Raunsley, 


At Milton, next Sittingbourne, Robert 
Hine, esq. aged 77, for 36 years coroner 
for the county. 

May 29. At Chelsfield, Sarah, wife 
of Thomas Waring, esq. 

May 31. At Rochester, James Jack- 
son, esq. M.D. Assistant Surgeon of 
the 6th Regt. of Foot. 

June 5. At Bromley Common, aged 
87, Robert Hewetson, esq. of Catharine- 
court, ‘Trinity-sq. 

June7. At Dover, aged 35, Edward 
Eyre, esq. 

Lancaster.— May 21. Mr. Charles 
Symes, of Liverpool, formerly librarian 
to the Literary and Scientific Institution 
of Devizes. 

May 25. At Everton, near Liverpool, 
aged 63, Elizabeth, widow of Archibald 
Anderson, esq. E. I. Co.’s Service. 

LetcEstER.—June 10. At Barwell, 
near Hinckley, aged 86, Mary, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Hooke of the 17th regt. of 
foot. She was the dau. of Mr. Bloxham, 
apothecary, of Hinckley, and sister of 
the late Mrs. Ashby of Barwell, Her 
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eldest dau. was married to the late John 
Pearson, esq. Advocate-Gen. of Bengal. 

Munpresex.— June 3. At Great 
Ealing, aged 68, John Durrant Harcourt, 
esq. many years surgeon at Stoke New- 
ington, and eldest son of the late John 
Harcourt, gent. of Neatishead, Norfolk. 

Norrotk.—May 13. At Heigham, 
near Norwich, aged 88, William Courte- 
nay Cruttenden, esq., formerly of the Ist 
Foot Guards. 

June 10. At Saham Toney, aged 75, 
E. H. Grigson, esq. 

June 1}. At Wymondham, Mary 
Elizabeth, wife of W. R. Clarke, esq. 

June 13. At Reedham rectory, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. Frederic Leathes, 
Rector of Wickhampton. 

June 14. Mary Ann, widow of the 
Rev. R. Pillans, of Larling. 

Norruampron.—May 30. At Tansor 
rectory, aged 81, Katharine, relict of C. 
A. Wheelwright, esq. of Highbury-terr. 
She was the mother of the Rev, Charles 
Wheelwright, rector of Tansor. 

Lately. At the bouse of her son-in-law, 
the Rev. C. Airey Moore, Titchmarsh, 
aged 73, Mary, widow of John Tripp, 
esq. of Iwood House, Congresbury, So- 
merset. 

June 11. Aged 49, Jane, wife of 
William Wood, esq. of Brixworth-hall, 
younger daughter of the late S. Town- 
drow, esq. of Leicester. 

Sator.—May 25. At an advanced 
age, Lady Peshell, widow of Sir John 
Peshell, Bart. of Hales Owen. 

May 26. Aged 23, Harriet Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late John Jeudwine, esq. 
of Shrewsbury. 

June 9. Aged 72, John Davis, esq. of 
Marrington Hall, for more than 30 years 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant of the Royal 
Montgomery Militia. 

Somerser.— May 1]. At Flock’s 
House, Bruton, aged 74, James Harding, 
esq. eldest son of the late James Harding, 
esq. of Henly Grove House. 

May 15. At Bath, aged 76, James 
Wintle, esq. late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service. 

May 18. At Bath, aged 73, John 
Hawksey Acherley, esq. Barrister-at-law, 
Quorum-Commissioner_ in Bankruptcy 
for the districts of Warminster and 
Highworth, Wilts, and senior Deputy 
Lieut. of Somerset. He was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, Nov. 
26, 1802. 

May 23. Wm. Bayntun, esq. of St. 
Catharine-hill-house, Frome. 

May 27. At Bath, Anne, relict of 
Lieut. Henry Arnold, R.N. and dau. of 
the late Robert Dyer, esq. merchant, of 
Bristol. 
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Lately. At Bath, aged 70, George 
Whittington, esq. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 57, C. 
J. Laisne, esq. Surgeon to the Forees, 
late of Eaton-sq. 

At Bath, Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
late Col. Bowen. 

June ll. At Chard, aged 82, Martha, 
relict of Chas. Edwards, esq. Deputy 
Clerk of the Peace for the county. 

June 12. At Frome, Lucretia Doro- 
thy, wife of Francis Bush, esq. eldest and 
last surviving sister of Admiral Edgell, of 
Standerwick-court, Somerset. 

June 15. At Wellisford House, near 
Wellington, aged 74, Robert Gardiner, 
esq. a Justice of the Peace for the county. 

STAFFORD.—May 18. At Soho, aged 
72, Matthew Robinson Boulton, esq. 

_SurroLk.—May 23. At Ipswich, aged 
75, John Moor, esq. late Collector of 
Customs at Woodbridge. 

_Surrey.—May 19. At Richmond, 
Frances, wife of Charles M. Klanest, 
esq. 

May 22. At Richmond, aged 44, John 
Harfield Tredgold, esq, hee Rawetenp of 
the Britishand For. Anti- Slavery Society. 

June 8. At Croydon, aged 80, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Keen, esq. 

June 10. Aged 88, Elizabeth, wife 
of Henry Read, esq. of Croydon. 

June 12. At Brixton Rise, Mary, 
wife of Mr. R. W. Herring, of Fleet-st. 
She was the daughter of the late Mr, 
John Morgan, of Ludgate Hill, 

SussEX.—May 15. At Worthing, aged 
49, Jeremiah Gladwin Cloves, esq. M.D. 

May 17. At East Grinstead, aged 29, 
Lieut. William N. Hastie, R. N. 

May 20. Aged 32, George Pilkington, 
esq. of Shopwyk, near Chichester, 

May 22. At Brighton, aged 63, Thomas 
Gotobed, esq. of Great Russell-st, 
Bloomsbury. 

May 24. At Hastings, Jane Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late George 
Daniel Hervey, esq. of Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex. 

May 27. At Worthing, aged 22, 
Thomas Paten, esq. jun. late of the 
Custom House, and Northumberland-st, 
Strand. 

May 29. At Brighton, Eliza, wife of 
Charles Rogers, esq. late of Crouch Hill, 
near Hornsey. 

May 31. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 29, Isabella, the last surviving dau. 
of the late Joseph Jones Reynolds, esq. 
of Coventry. 

_June 3. At the Sussex County Hos. 
pital, aged 60, John Mackenzie Stuart. 
He was a lineal descendant of the royal 
house of Stuart, formerly held a commis- 
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sion in the British army, descended to 
the appointment of town crier of Brighton, 
and was lastly porter of the hospital. 

June 9. Aged 79, Louisa, widow of 
Samuel Waller, esq, of Cuckfield. 

Warwick.—May 15. At Leamington, 
aged 39, Emma, eldest dau. of the late 
T. H. age esq. 

Lately. At Dunchurch Lodge, Emma, 
wife of T. G. Skipwith, esq. 

June 4. At Victoria Spa, near Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, aged 38, Capt. Robert 
Foster, of the Bombay Eng. 

June7, At Leamington, Mary, dau. 
of Amos Middleton, esq. M.D. 

Aged 67, Charles Harris, esq. of Co- 
ventry. 

June 10. At Avonhurst, aged 64, the 
Dowager Lady Mordaunt. She was the 
eldest dau. of William Holbech, esq, of 
Farnborough, co. Warwick, was mar- 
ried in 1807 to Sir Charles Mordaunt, 
Bart. and was left his widow in 1823, 
having had issue Sir John the present 
Baronet, and two daughters. 

June 11. At Warneford House, Lea- 
mington, aged 79, Joseph Hughes Rann, 
M.D. formerly of Coventry, eldest son of 
Rev. Joseph Rann, M.A. LL.B. vicar of 
the Holy Trinity church, Coventry, from 
1773 to 1811. 

Witts.—May 18. At Calne, aged 74, 
Mr. William Baily, one of the Aldermen 
of that borough. 

May 21. At Bulford House, aged 81, 
Anna, relict of the Rev. Henry Davis, 
late Vicar of Somerton, Somerset. 

June 9. At Woolley House, near 
Bradford, Eleanor, aged 39, wife of C. B. 
Viveash, esq. 

June 15. At Seend, Ambrose Awdry, 
esq. a magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for 
the County. 

June 17. At Britford, aged 66, John 
Miles, esq. of the Royal Veteran Batt. 

Worcester.—May 20. At Tedming- 
ton, Anne, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Lambert Snow. 

May 28. At Bromwich House, Wor- 
cester, Mrs. Sarah Bate, of Cheltenham, 
widow of John Bate, esq. of Bath. 

June 5. Aged 70, Rosa, wife of Henry 
Talbot, esq. of Oatlands, near Kidder- 
minster, dau. of the late John Broom, 
esq. sen. of Spennell House, Kidder- 
minster. 

June 9. Henrietta Albinia, second 
dau. and on the 10¢h, Elizabeth Georgina, 
third dau. of the Rt. Rev. Henry Pepys, 
D.D. Lord Bishop gf Worcester. 

Yorx.— May 25. At Cottingham, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Miles Branth- 
wayte Beevor, Vicar of Henley, S\iffolk, 
and fourth dau. of J. Horsley, esq. of 
Cottingham. 





June 1. At Fulford, aged 72, W. Hy 
Hearon, esq. one of the magistrates o 
York, Lord Mayor in 1815 and 1827. 

WaLes.— May 22. At Tynytywod Cot- 
tage, parish of Baglan, Glamorganshire, 
aged 25, the wife of the Rey. Evan 
Thomas, incumbent of Briton-ferry. ’ 

May 30. Edward Hamlyn Adams, esq. 
of Middleton Hall, Carmarthensh. 

Lately. At Aberystwith, aged 86, 
Rice Williams, esq. M.D. for many years 
Coroner of that district, and trustee of 
the harbour for 46 years. 

Aged 85, D. Lewis, esq. of Bank- 
house, Llandilo. 

June 12. At Cabalva, Radnorshire, 
William Davies, esq. 

ScoTLanD.—April 26. Hugh Hathorn, 
esq. of Castlewigg, in the county of 
Wigton, Scotland, and formerly of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

May 16. At Caithness, aged 102, 
Mrs. Macleay, the mother of the late 
Government Sccretary of New South 
Wales. 

May 17. At Park, Renfrewshire, Ro- 
bert Henderson, esq. of Glasgow. 

May 23. At Edinburgh, Isabella, re- 
lict of Col. William Cullen, of Park- 
head, and eldest dau. of the late Sir Arch- 
ibald Hope, of Craighall, Bart. 

May 30. At Aberdeen, William An- 
nand, esq. of Belmont. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 15. At Holywood, 
near Belfast, Major-Gen. Foster Coul- 
son. He was appointed Captain in the 
Royal Irish Artillery 1794; and was ac- 
tively engaged in Ireland during the re- 
bellion of 1794. He was promoted to be 
brevet Major 1805, Lieut.-Colonel 1812, 
Colonel 1830, and Major-General 1838. 

March 30. At Dublin, Mary Ann, 
wife of Charles Edward Pitcher, esq. 

April 19. At Dublin, aged 86, Rich- 
ard Espinasse, esq. barrister-at-law of 
Kill Abbey. 

April 22. At Carass-house, Mrs. 
Browning, sister to Sir David Roche, 
Bart. M.P. 

April 23. At the Vicarage, Newton 
Ards, Downsh. Maria Catharine, wife of 
the Rev. Townley Blackwood, and eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. J. Tex-Blake, of 
Lamas, Norfolk. 

April 24. At Earlsgift, Tyrone, aged 
9, Claudine, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
and Rev. Charles Douglas. 

May 10. At Dublin, Agnes-Cornish- 
Bayntun, the wife of Frederick Lindesay, 
esq. and eldest dau. of Sir Edwin Bayn- 
tun Sandys, Bart. of Miserden Park, 
Glouc. She was married in 1823. 

At Horrey Park, near Strabane, Re- 
becca Dorothea, wife of Sir James Gal- 

braith, of Shanwalley, co. Donegal, Bart. 
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who died in 1827. She was the dau. and 
coh. of John Hamilton, of Castlefin, esq. 

May 15. At Dublin, aged 89, Char. 
lotte Esther, relict of Edward Litton, esq. 

May 18. At Cappoquin House, near 
Waterford, Lady Keane, wife of Sir Rich- 
ard Keane, Bart. brother of Lord Keane, 
of Ghuznee. She was the widow of Sa- 
muel Penson, esq. of Waterford, when 
married to Sir R. Keane in 1814. 

May 19. At Brayhead, aged 16, John 
Pennefather, eldest son of the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland. He was walking on 
Brayhead, accompanied by a younger bro- 
ther, when his hat was blown off, and 
approaching too near the edge of the pre- 


cipice in search of it, he was precipitated 
down and killed on the spot. He wasa 
youth of great promise. 

May 24. At Munfin, Edward Cary, 
esq. a magistrate for the county of Wex- 
ford. He went out to shoot rabbits, and 
was in the act of loading one of the bar- 
rels of his gun, when the other acciden. 
tally went off, lodging the contents in his 
head. 

Lately. At Ardsallagh, Waterford, 
Ellen, only dau. of the late D. Ronayne, 
esq. M.P. for Clonmell. 

At White Church, Dublin, Mary, re- 
lict of Edward Stephens, esq. of Dublin. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, May 31 to June 2], 1842. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 105]50 and 60 88 
Males 789 1588 Males 544 1127 A) 5 and 10 49] 60 and 70 119 
Females 799 Females 585 © 310 and 20 46] 70 and 80 93 
4 20 and 30 81]80 and 90 39 

Whereof have died under two years old...265 pq f 30 and 40 109| 90 and 100 5 
40 and 50 126 10 O.cccicc ee 2 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, June 25, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
as djs. d| se &@}| & @f& dj & 4. 
62 3 | 26 4120 0133 3 132 5 | 31 10 











PRICE OF HOPS, June 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. to 6. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 7/. 10s. to 87. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 25. 
Hay, 2/7. 10s. to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 18s. to 27, 2s.—Clover, 32. 15s. to 51. 10s, 
SMITHFIELD, June 27, To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Be6f, ciscccccseccssoccees 3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. | Lamb...........58. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
BA atton oc0'rcccccecscecce 3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, June 27. 
WH ciistidetes. cates +0038. Od. to 4s. Sd. POI scsinniesas sas 2,313 Calves 202 
POR cciartciccnvinnas St 0 4a. St 





Sheep and Lambs 28,920 Pigs 319 
COAL MARKET, June 27. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. to 20s, 6d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 3d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 191.——Ellesmere and Chester, 67.——Grand Junction 1235 
—— Kennet and Avon, 173. Leeds and Liverpool, 670. —— Regent’s, 15. 
—Rochdale, 59. London Dock Stock, 81}.——St. Katharine’s, 100. —— East 
and West India, 106.—— London and Birmingham Railway, 175. —~— Great 
Western, 22}.——London and Southwestern, 61. ——— Grand Junction Watet 
Works, 60.— West Middlesex, 96. —— Globe Insurance, 125. —— Guardian 
364. Hope, 5}.-—— Chartered Gas, 58.—Imperial Gas, 70.—Phenix Gas 
30}.——London and Westminster Bank, 22.——— Reversionary Interest, 95, 


For Prices of all other Shares enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 


From May 26 to June 25, 1842, both inclusive. 















































































































































































































































J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 














Fahrenheit’s Therm, |Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
, 2 | wm sis ®l , : 
eddie bel ¢ agai a leal & | 
pEIT 2 om 3 ole | © | om | 
£3/33\4 8% 2 || Weather. ag og) 4 Sal Z| Weather. 
; May ¢|s ° lin. pts, ° ° © Jin, pts, | 
26 | 56 | 64 | 51 |29, 80 |by.shs. fair.|| 11 | 65 | 80 | 59 |30, 20 fine, 
27 | 56 66 | 57 ’ 96 |lfr.cl.shs.rai.|| 12 | 65 | 81 | 63 ido. cloudy. 
28 | 56 | 68 | 52 |30, 04 |cl. fair. 13 | 65 | 75 | 63 | ar |do.lighg.do. 
29 | 56 | 68| 54 | 10 jfair.cloudy.|| 14 | 69 | 80 | 66 | , 13 |ldo.cly.sh.r. 
30 | 60 | 71 | 55] , Ojldo. do. 15 | 63 | 67 | 58, 10 |/fine. fr.eldy. 
31 | 60 | 66 | 55! , 14 |do. 16 | 63 | 69; 60| , 6 | do. do. do. 
Ju.1| 62 | 68 | 60 | , 20 |do. cloudy. || 17 | 61 | 66 | 55) , 10| do. do. do. 
2| 63 | 69 | 53} | 26 ||fine & fair. | 18 | 59 | 62 | 50| , 5|do.do.s.rn. 
3/| 63 | 69/55 | ,30 do. do. || 19 | 59 | 69 | 57 (29, 76|'s.r.th. &lig. 
4/65 74) 61! ,13)\do. do. 20 | 63 | 68 | 60 | , 75) do. do. fair. 
5 | 66 | 76 | 60 |29, 96 ||do. cloudy. || 21 | 65 | 67 | 58 | , 68 | fa.c.shrs.rn. 
6| 68 | 74|55| 99 Ido. 221 65| 71 | 56| ,77|do.b.sh.r.t. 
7 | 67 | 73 | 59 80, 22 do 23 | 63 | 70 | 61 | , 88/ fair& cloudy 
8} 68 | 78 | 59 28 ||do. cloudy. || 24 | 60 | 68 | 57 | , 74) s. rain. & fa. 
9| 62| 73| 56 | } 26 |ldo. 25 | 61 | 66 | 58 + 80 | f.8ey.s rain 
10 | 63| 78 | 56 | , 16 ‘ldo. | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 28 to June 27, 1842, both inclusive. 
g ad vey ve] 3 a a) a : 
SIS (Es l|e&,. 18 |83 & | #12 $l3 ~S 
")a/O8|Se PyPs| 20 jE sauls4| § | Ex. Bills, 
Siu lus | nf laglesl os |SEZ@eleSieo| A £1000 
o 3 2 | a mM Els SIS RIAn 8 
ple | ae) BS Pee we | eas” ze 
ai" ia |? we] ® * 5 
28)1674| 91g | 92§ |——l1004) 1014 | 123;—— 2122pm.| 38 41 pm. 
30/1674; 913 | 923 |100 !1004' 1014 | 123 250 |2320pm.| 40 42pm. 
31/1673} 914 | 92; |— 1004 1014 | 125 2123pm.| 41 43pm, 
1/1683} 917 | 923 | 993100g 101g | 123 251 |2224pm.| 41 43pm. 
91673} 913 —1004, 1014 | 124] 90§}——|250} 2224 pm,| 43 pm, 
3/1683) 914 —|1003, 123 “2224 pm. 42 44pm. 
4)1673| 913 —|1004 123 (2224 pm. 43 45pm, 
6\—| 913 —|100$ 123 24pm. | 47 45pm, 
7\1673| 914 —|100; —-—~| 123|——_| | 24 pm. | 47 48pm. 
8i——| 914 |——|——100} 12 25 23pm. 46 49pm. 
9168 | 915 1003 1004 123 2523pm.| 47 56 pm. 
10/168 | 92 | ———|1003)1 124| —|——|— 2224p. 47 50pm. 
1li——| 92 1003! 123 \2224pm.| 50 48pm. 
13}168 | 92 100§|1003 125 ——| 22pm. | 48 49pm. 
14/168 | 913 |—-—/1004!100 123 | 23pm.|47 pm. 
15}1673] 91% 1003) 123 23 pm. | 47 49pm. 
6 913 ——|100§, 2321 pm.| 48. 46 pm. 
8 91§ —}100j,——_—-| 125, —— 93pm. | 47 45pm. 
20/167 | 913 9931004] 123|___|-__|__2321 pm.| 46 pm. 
21/167 | 91g 100 ee] 19))-—| 24pm. | 45 pm. 
22/167 | 91g |—-—|——|1003 | 123, 47 45 pm. 
23)1673| 91} 1004) —|—_|__| 24pm. | 45 47pm. 
167 | 91g 1005 124|_|_-_ 45 pm. 
25|——| 91g _———|——|100j, —__—_| 123|- -—| 44 opm. 
27/167 | 91g [nin -— | 23pm. | 44 46pm, 


1, Bank Buildings, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 














